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bike Hongurable my y very "A Lord, 
THE 


| Duke of Buckinghai' his Grace) 


LORD > og \ 


ENGLAND. 


Excellent Lord, 
x Olomori ſays, A Good Name . is 
S precious Oyntment ; ard, I 2. 
KI my ſelf, fuch will Tour Grace's Name 
be with Pofterity ; for your Fortune and 
| erit, both have been Eminent ; and Tow 
Shave planted things that are like to laſt. I 
do now publiſh my Eflays ; which, of all 
my other Works, bave been moſt current : 
For that, as it ſeems, they come home to 
Men's Buſineſs, and Boſoms. TI have en- 


targed them both i in Number and Weightz 
A 2 ſo 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. _ 


ſs that they are-mdeed -« New work. I 
thought it for -=a agreeable to my Af- 
fetion, rand Obligation ta Your Grace, t0 
prefix your Name 'before them, both in Eng-' 
liſh and Latin: Far F do conceive, that the 
Latin Yetume, of them, - (being in the Unt- 
velal Language)” -may laſt as long as 
Books /af... : My-Inftauration I dedicated 
to the King ; my Hiſtory of Henry the 
Severth (which J have now alſo tranſlated 
irto Latin)! and \my Portions of Natural 
Hittorv' 0 the! rice And- theſe 1 dedi- 
cate to Your Grace,being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the good increaſe which God pive 
Jo thy Pen and Labours, I could yield. God 
gh Your Grace 6's the hand. 


Your Graces moſt obliged 


and Faithful Servant, 


Fr. St. ALBA 
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f0 Elogies on the lllaſtrious Author, _._.... 
2 Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, p. 101. 
he 


'] Hee happened in my time, one Noble Speaker 
[Lord Verulam| who was full of gravity in his 
as} ſpeaking. His Language (where he could ſpare or 
od als by a jeſt) was nobly cenforious. No Man ever 
e f ke more neatly, more preſtly, more weightily, or 
he (offered leſs emptineſs, leſs Idlenefs in what he uttered. 
1 No member of his Speech bur conſiſted of his own 
Cal ces. His Hearers could not cough or look aſide from 
ral him without loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke ; 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his devoriom. 
No Man had their affeftions more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
make an end. And afterwards, Lord Egerton, the Chan- 
cellor, a great and grave Orator, &c. But his Learn- 
ed and able, (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, { Lord 
Bacon| is he, who hath filled up all members, and per- 
formed that in our tongue, whuch may be compar'd or 
referd, either to infolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
ort, within his view, and about his times, were all 
d the Wits born, that could honour a Language or help 
ſtudy. Now things daily fall; Wits grow downward, 
and Eloquence goes backward : So that he may be 
nam d and ſtand as the mark and «x of our Languape. 
find a little after, My conceit of his Perſon was ne- 
ver increaſed toward him, by his place or honours. 
But I have and do reverence him for the greatneſs that 
was only" proper to himſelf, in that he ſeem'd to me e- 
ver by his work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many Age. 
In his Adverſity I ever prayed, that God would give 
kim ſtrength, tor greatneſs he could not want. oor 
coul 


could I condolein awordc or ſyllable for him ; as know- 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue, but rather 
p to 


make it manifeſt. 


— — —— - 
: 


A. Cowl>y, in his Poem to the Royal Sotiety;) after 
ſome refletions upon the State of Philoſo opby 
aforetimne, goes on. 


gour few exalted Spirits this latter Age bas ſhown, 
That labaur'd to aſſert. the Liberty 
(From, Gnerdiens, who were now Uſurpers grown) 
Of rhas,Old Minor ſtill, Ca wo 'd ' Philoſophy; 

But twas Rebellzon. c fo fight 

For ſuch a oppreſſed oppreſſed Rig 
BACON at laſt, « mighty Man, aroſe, 

Whom a wiſe King 6g Nature choſe 

Liord Chancellor 0 > ph their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur d Pupils cauſe. 


HL. 


Authority, which did a Body boaſt, 
Though Twas bat Air condens'd, and Qalk'd about, 
Like {ome old Giants more Gigantic Ghoſt $ 
To terrifie the Learned Rout 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd out of our fight, 
Ner ſuffer d —_ - Men to be miſled 
By the tain ſhadows of the Dead: 
To Graves from whence it roſe, thecon _ 'd Phantome fled; 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ftood 
In midſt of th Orchard, and the. whole did claim, 
Which with a uſeleſs Sithe of Woqd, 
" omething elſe not Worth a name, 
pf 41 ſhew, yet neither fit 
rg efepd, or to "Beget ; 


Ridiculoi 


Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terrors La made 
Children and ſu ; ver, Large Men | 
The Orchar d 20W, ee 7 ap 
BACON ba ohe that Srare-crt Petty; | 
Come, enter, ell that will, | 
Behold the ri p ned Frait, "tome Father wow your F7. 
Net ſtall, k rr Fo we fain wo mm would be * 
Catching at"the Firbi: vw ! nM 
We world be like the Deirie, 0 .\ % *$% 
When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, -we 
Without the Sences aid within our ſetves would fee ; ;. 
' For 'tis God only who can find F TEN 


All Nature in his Mind. 
From Words, which. ave «ht 1 Pitturei feb Tg 


he ofa... [Or Ks ro 


s, tbe 
he fooliſh Birds to pointed = | 
He ſought and gather'd for - our uſe the 2 Tue's nl 
Fs when on Pete "rhe choſen Bunches lay, * | No 
=" them wiſely the Mechanic-way, ES 
} their juyce td i in one Veſſel joyn, 
pho kgs into a Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Who to the Life an exath Piece would make, 
Mut not from others Work @ Copy take; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandike ; - 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
Th” Idzas and the Images which lie 
In hs own Fancy, or bs Memo 
' No, he before bis fight muſt p 4 
The Natural and Living Aoog 
The real Objet muſt command 


| Each Fudgmen of bis Exe, and Motion of bis Hand. 


- 


X VY. 


From theſe long Errors of the way, _ ' © 
Is which our wandring Predeceſſors went, ' 
And like th' old Hebrews many years did fray 
In deſarts but of ſmall extent, RnE 22-4 oo 
BACON, ike Moſes, led us forth at Taft, 
The barren Wilderneſs be paſt, 
Did on the wery Border ffand, 
Wa. / the bleft promis'd Land, — 
8 from the Mountains Top of his Exalted Wit, 
Saw i himſelf, and fhew d us it. | 
But life did never to one Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too ; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a lent be 
To fathom the waſt depths of. Natures Sea: 
The work'be did we ought t' admire, 
And were unjuft if we-ſhould more require © 
From bu few years, droided "twixt th* Exceſs 
Of low Affiion, and bigh Hippie 
For who on things remote can Fig be fig hr, 
That's always in & Triumph, or @ fight? 


ESSAYS. 


L 
Of Truth. 


TY HAT is Truth? faid jeſting Plate, and would 
not ſtay for an anſwer. Certainly there be 
that delight in giddineſs, and count it a Bon- 
dage to fix a Belief ; affecting free-will 


Lin thinking, as well as in ating. And though the 


Sets of Philoſophers of that kind be gone, yet there 


Jremain certain diſcourſing Wits, which are of the ſame 


Veins, though there be not ſo much Blood in them, as 


was in thoſe of the Ancients. Bur it is not only the dif- 


ficulty and labour, which men take in finding out of 


| YTrathb; nor again, that when it is found, it impoſeth up- 


on Mens thoughts, that doth bring Lyes in favour ; but 
2 natural, though corrupt Love, of the Lye it felf. One 
of the later Schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, 
and . 1s at a ſtand, to think what ſhould be in it, that 


E Men ſhould love Lyes; where neither they make for 


leaſure, as with Poets, nor for Advantage, as with the 
erchant, but for the Lyes ſake. Bur I cannot tell. This 


Flame 77«thb is a Naked and Open day-light, that doth nor 
Y ſhew the Masks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the 


J 


World, half fo ſtately and daintily as Candle-lightr. 
Truth may pethaps cyme to the price of a Pearl, that 
theweth belt by day ; but it will not riſe to the price of 
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2 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſays. 
a Diamond: or Carbuncle, that ſheweth beſt in varied 

Lights. A mixture of a Lye doth ever add pleaſure. 

Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out of. 
Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Va- 

luations, Imaginations as one would, and the like; but 

it would leave the minds of a number of Men, poor 
ſhrunken things, full of melancholy and indiſpoſition, 
and unpleaſfing to themſelves? One of the Fathers in 
great ſeverity called Poeſie, Vinum Damonum, becauſe it 
filleth the Imagination, and yet it is but with the ſha- 
dow of a Lye. But it is not the Lye that paſſeth through 
the mind, but the Lye that ſinketh in, and ſettleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, fuch as we ſpake of before. But 
howſoever theſe things are thas in Mens depraved judg- 
ments and aftections ; yet Truth, which only doth judge 
it ſelf, tcacheth, that the enquiry of 774th, which is the 
love-making, or wooing of it : the knowledge of Truth, 
which is the preſence of it: and the belief of 77urh, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the ſoveraign good of Humane 
Nature. 'The firft Creature of God in the works of the 
Days, was Light of the Senſe; the laſt was the Light of 
Reafon ; and his Sabbath-Work ever fince, is the illu- 
mination of his Spirit, Firſt, he breathed light upon the 
tace of the Matter or Chaos ; then he breathed light in- 
to the face of Man ; and flill he breatherh and infſpireth 
light intothe face of his Choſen. The Poet that beauti- 
fied the Se, that was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, 
ſaith yet excellently well: It is a pleaſure to ſtand wpon 
the ſhore, and to fee Ships toft upon the Sea; a pleaſure to 
ſtand inthe Window of : Caſtic, and to ſee a Battel, and the 
agventure thereof below : but no pleaſure is comparable to the 
ſtanding upon the vantage-grou::d of Truth : (an Hill nor to 
be commanded, and where the Air is always clear and 
ferene:) and to ſee the Errors, and FWandrings, and Mitts, 
and Tempeſts in the Vale bely : So always thatthis proſpeR 
be with Pity, and not with ſwelling or Pride. Cer- 
cainly it is Heaven upon Earth, to have'a Mans mind 
move in Charity, gt in Poyidence, and turn upon the 
Poles of 74h, To 
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Of Truth. 3 


To pals from Theological and Philoſophical Tra:h, to 
the Truth of Civil butineſs, it will be acknowledged, 
even by thoſe that practiſe it not, that clear and round 
dealing is the honour of Mans nature, and that mixture 
of falſhood is like allay in Coin of Gold and Silver, 
which may make the Metal work the better, but it em- 
bafeth it. For theſe winding and crooked courſes are 
the goings of the Serpent, which goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and not upon the feet. "There is no Vice that 
doth ſo cover a Man with ſhame, as to be found falſe 
and perfidious. And therefore Mountaigne faith prettily, 
when he enquired the reaſon, Why the word of the 
Lye ſhould be fuch adiſgrace, and ſuch an odious charge: 
Saith he, If it be ell weighed, To ſay that a Men lyeth, is 


as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, and a 


Coward towards Men. For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks 
from Man. Surely the wickedneſs and Faiſhood, and 
breach of Faith, cannot poſſibly be ſo highly expreſſed, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore- 


told, that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not find faith up- 
on the Earth. 


II. 
Of Death. 


\ A EN fear Dezth, as Children fear to go in thedark: 
And as that natural fear in Children is encreaſed 

with Tales, ſo is the other. Certainly the contemplation 
of Death, as the wages of ſin, and paſiage to another 
World, is Holy and Keligious; but the fear of ir, as a 
tnbute due unto Nature, is weak. Yetin religious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes a mixture of vanity and ſu- 
perſtition. You ſhall read in fome of the Friers Books 
of Mortification, that a Man ſhould think with himſelf, 
What the pain is, if he have but his fingers end pretied 
B 2 Or 
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or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of Death 
are, when the whole body is corrupted and diſſolved ; 
when many times Death paſſeth with lefs pain, than the 
torture of a Limb: For the moſt Vital parts are not the 
- quickeſt of Senſe. And by him that ſpake only as a 
Philoſopher, and natural man, it was well faid ; Pompa 
mortis magis terret, _—_ Mors ipſa, Groans, and Con- 
vulſions, and diſcoloured Face, and Friends weeping, | 
and Blacks, and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Death I | 
terrible. It is worthy the obſerving, that there is no 
paſſion in the mind of Man fo weak, but it mates and 
maſters the fear of Death: and therefore Death is no ſuch 
terrible Enemy, when a Man hath ſo many attendants 
about him, that can win the combat of him. Revenge 
triumphs over Death ; Love flights it ; Honour aſpireth to 
it ; Grief flieth to it; Fear pre-occupateth ir. Nay we 
read, after Orho the Emperor had ſlain himfelf, Py 
(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀections) provoked many to 
die, out of meer compaſſion to therr Soveraign, and as 
the trueſt fort of Followers. Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs | ;; 
and Saticty; Cogita quandiu eadem faceres ; Mori welle, non a| 
tantum Fortis, aut Miſer, ſed etiam Faſtidioſus poteſk. Al 
man would die, though he were neither valiant nor mi-f « 
ſerable, only upon a wearineſs to do the fame thing fof 
oft over and over. It is nolefs worthy to obſerve, how 
little alteration in good Spirits the approaches of Death} th 
make. For they appear to be the ſame Men till the laſt 
inſtant. Auguſtus Ceſar died in a complement ; Livia, 
Conjugit noſtri memor, vive, & vale; Tiberius in Diſſimu- 
lation, as Tacitus faith of him ; Fam Tiberium V res, & 
Corpus, non Diſſimulatio deſerebant. Veſpaſian in a jeſt, ſitting 
upon the ſtool; Ut puto, Deus fio. Galba with a Ser 
tence ; Teri, /7 ex re /it populi Romani, holding forth his w! 
neck. Septimius Severus in diſpatch ; Adeſte, /i quid mibllff ar, 
reſtat agendum. And the like. Certainly the Stoicks b 
ſtowed too much colt upon Death, and by their great Sc] 
preparations made it appear more fearful. Bczrer, faith th: 
he, Qui finem vita exireium intcr munera ponat Nature Bo 
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Of Unity in Religion. 5 
Tt is as natural to die, as to be born; and to a little in- 
fant perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that 
dies in an earneſt purſuit, is like one that is wounded in 
hot blood, who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a Mind fixt, and bent upon ſomewhat that 1s 
good, doth avert the dolours of Death. But above all, 
believe it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimittis, when 
a Man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death 
hath this alſo ; that it openeth the Gate to good Fame, 
and extinguifheth- Envy. 


Extinf&tus amabitur idem. 


_— 


III. 
Of Unity in Religion. 


RE” being the chief band of Humane Society,it is 
a happy thing when it ſelf is well contained with-' 
in the true band of Unity. The Quarrels and Diviſions 
about Religion were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The reaſon was, becauſe the Religion of the Heathen 
conſiſted rather in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any 
conſtant belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. But the true God hath this 
Attribute, that he is a Fealous God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no mixture or Partner. 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few words concerning the U- 
nity of the Church ; What are the Fruits thereof, what the 
Bonds, and what the Means, | 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well-plealing of God, 
which is All in All) are two ; the one towards thoſe thar 
are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
within, For the former, It is certain, that Herefjes and 
Schiſms are of all others the greateſt Scandals, yea, more 
than corruption of Manners. For as in the Natural 
Body, a Wound or Selutionof continuity, is worſe than 
| B 3 2 Corrupt 
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6 Sir Francis Bacon's Effays. 
a corrupt Humour ; fo in the Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth fo much keep Meh. out of the Church, and drive 
men out of the Church as a breach of Unity: And there- 
fore whenſoever it cometh to that paſs, that one ſaith, 
Ecce in deſerto, another faith, Ecce in penetralibus ; that is, 
when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of He- 
reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 
Voice had need continually to found in Mens Ears, Nolte 
exe, Go not out. The Docon-of the Gentiles (the pIQ- 

riety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial cars 
of thoſe without ) ſaith, If an Heathen come in and hear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will he not ſay that you are mad? 
and certainly it is little better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
phane perſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion ; it doth avert them from the 
Church, and maketh them to fit down in the Chair of the 
Scorners. It is but a light thing to be vouched in fo ſeri- 
ous a matter, but yet it expreſſeth well the deformity, 
There is a Maſter of Scoffing, that in his Catalogue of 
Books of a feigned Library, ſets down this Title of a 
Book, The Morrice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed every 
Sec of them hath a diverſe poſture, or cringe by them- 
ſelves, which cannot but move derifion in' Worldings, 
- depraved Politicks who are apt to contemn holy 
things. 

Asfor the Iruit toward thoſe that are within, It 1s Peace, 
where containeth infinite Bleflings ; it eſtabliſheth Faith; 
it kindleth Charity ; the outward peace of the Church 
diſti!leth into peace of Conſcience ; and it turneth the 
Labours of Writing and Reading of' Controverſies, in- 
to Treatiſes of Mortification and Devotion. 
Concerning the Bonds of Unity, the true placing o 
them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be two 
extreams. For to certain Zelct: all ſpeech of pacificatiog 
1s odious. Is it peace, Jehu ? What baſt thou to do with 

eace ? turn thee bebizd me. Peace 15 not the matter, be 
following a party. Contrariwile certain Laodiceans, 
tnke-warm perſons, think they may accommodate point 
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Of Unity in Religion. 7 
of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 

witty reconcilements, as if they would make an ar- 
bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to be avoided ; which will be done, if the league of 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himfelf, were in the 
two crofs, clauſes thereok, ſoundly and plainly expound- 
ed. He that is not with us, is againſs us: And again, He 
that is wat agams5t us, is with us: That is, if the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Relzgion, were truly - 
diſcerned and. diſtinguiſhed from points not meerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a matter trivial, and done 
already; but if it were done leſs partially, it would be 


embraced more generally. 


Of this I may give only chis. advice, according to my 
fmall model: Men ought to take heed of rendring God's 
Church by two kinds of controverſies : 'The one is, 
when the matcer of the point controverted i5 too fmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled 
only by contradiction. . For, as it is nated by one of 
the Fathers, Chriſt's Coat indeed bad no ſeam, but the Chur- 
ches Veſtuye as of divers colours ; whereupon he faith, Þ 
veſts warietas fit, ſciſſuranon ſit ; they be two things, Unity 
and Uniforwity, "The other is, when the marter of the 
point controverted is great, but it is driven to an over- 


great ſubtilty and obſcurity, fo that it becometh a thing 


rather ingenious than ſubſtantial. A Man that is of 


judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ip- 


norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And if it come fo to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is bztween Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 


. knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men in 


fome of their concradictions intend the {ame thing, and 
accepteth of both ? The nature of ſuch controverſies is 
excellently expreiled by St. Pau!, in the warning and 
precept that he giveth concerning the fame, Devica pre- 
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fanas vocum novitates, & oppoſitiones falſi nominis ſcientie 3 
Men create oppoſitions which are not, andput themint9 
new terms fo fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to 
govern theterm, the term in effe& governeth the mean- 
ing. There be alſo two falſe Peaces, or Unities; the 
one, when the Pecce 1s grounded but upon an implicite 
ignorance ; for all Colours will agree in the dark : the 
other when it is pieced up upon a dire& admiflion ' of 
contraries in Fundamental points. For Truth and 
Falſhood in fuch things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
zoes of Nebuchadnezzar's Image, they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate. | 
Concerning the Means of procurmmg Unity ; Men muſt 
beware, that in the procuring or muniting of Religious 
Unity, they do not diffolve and deface the Laws of Cha- 
rity, and of Humane Society. There be two Swords 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and 


both have their due office and place in the maintenance 


of Religion. But we may not take up the third Sword, 
which 1s gy onda Rog 6 Or rac oy it ; _— to 

ropagate Religion ars, or by languinary Perſecu- 
Reins force Eonfblences, avs be in aſs of overt 
Scandal, blaſphemy or ' intermixture of practice againſt 
the State ; much leſs to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize 
Confſpiracies and Rebellions, to put the Sword into the 
peoples hands, and ' the like, trending to the ſubverſion 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the Firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and fo to conſider Men as Chriſtians, 'as we forget thar 
they are Men. Lucretius the Poet, when he beheld the 
Act of Agamemnon, that could endure the ſacrificing of 
his own Daughter, exclaimed ; ' '' + © 


Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


what wauld he have faid, if he had known of the Maſ- 
facre in' France,' or the Powder-Treaſon of England? 
He would have been ſeven times more Epicure and 


Arteſt 
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Revenge. 9 


Atheiſt than he was : For as the Temporal Sword is to 
be drawn with great circumſpedtion in caſes of Religion ; 
o it is a thing monſtrous, to put it into the hag of 
the common people. Let that be left unto the Anabap- 
tiſts, and other Furies. It was great blaſphemy, when 
the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend and be like the higheſt ; but 
it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him 
in, ſaying, I will deſcend and be like the Prince of Darkneſs ; 
And what is it better, to make the cauſe of Religion to 
deſcend to the cruel and execrable ations of Murthering 
Princes, Butchery of People, and Subverſion of States 
and Governments? Surely this is to bring down the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, inſteadof the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape 
of a Vulture or Raven ; and to ſet out of the Bark of a 
Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyrates and 4/- 
aſfns. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary, that the Church 
by Do&trine and decree, Princes by their Sword, and 


> Yall Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their 


Mercury Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever thoſe 
Facts and Opinions, tending to the ſupport of the fame, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun- 
cils concerning Religion, that Counſel of the Apoſtle 
would be prefixed, Ira hominis non implet juſtitiam Dei. 
And it was a notable obſervation of a wife Father, and 
no leſs ingeniouſly confeſſed, That theſe which held and 
perſwaded” preſſure of Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelves for their own enas. 


— 


IV. 
Of Revenge. 


Ewenge is a kind of wild Juſtice ; which the more 
Man's Nature runs to, the more ought Law to weed 
it out, For as to the frit wrong, it doth but offend the 
Law, but the Revenge of that wrong putteth the Law 
out off Office, Cenainly in taking Kewverge, a Mo . 13 

END : ut 


10 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſ/ays. 
but even with his Enemy ; but in paſting it over he is 
ſuperiour : for it is a Princes to pardon. And $; 
lomon, 1 am ſure, ſaith, It is the Glory of a Man to paſs | 
an offence. That which is palt, 15 gOne, and irrecover: 
ble; and wiſe Men have enough to do with things p 
ſent, and to come: therefore they do but trifle with 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There is 
Man doth a wrong for the wrongs ſake, but thereby t« 
urchaſe himſelf profit, or ne or honour, or the 
ke. Therefore why ſhould I be angry with a Man fo 
loving himſelf better than me ? And it any Man. ſhoul 
do wrong meerly out of ill nature why ? yet it is b 
like the Thorn or Bryar, which prick and ſcratch, . be 
cauſe they can do no other. The moft tolerable fort c 
Revenge, is for thoſe wrongs which there is no Law 
remedy : But then let a man take heed, that the Rewer 
be ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh ; elſe a Man's ; 
nemy 1s {till before-hand, and it is two for one. Som 
when they take Revenge, are deſirous the Party ſhot 
know whence it cometh : this is the more generous, Fe 
the delight ſeemeth to be not fo much in doing thy 
hurt, as inmaking the party repent. But baſe and crafty 
Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth in the dark. Coþ 
2us Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againſt per 
fidious or neglecting Friends, as if thoſe wrongs wen 
unpardonable: Yu ſhall read (ſaith he) that we are com 
manded to forgive our Enemies ; but you never read, that 
are commanded to forgive our Friends. But yet the Spirit 
of Fob was in a better tune ; ſhall we (faith he) rake gu 
at God's hand, and not be content to take evil alſo? And i 
of Friends in a proportion. 'This is certain, that a 
that ftudieth Rewenge, keeps his own wounds greet 
which otherwiſe would heal, and do well : Publick k 
venges are for the molt part Fortunate, as that for the 
death of Ceſar, for the death of Pertinax, for the deatt 
of Henry the Third of France, and many more. But in 
private Revenges it is not ſo. Nay, rather vindicative 
perſons live the life of Witches; who as they are mik 
chievous, ſo end they unfortunare, ) 
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V. 


Of Adverſity. 


I was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 
the Stoicks,) That the good things which belong to proſperi- 
ty are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to hu 
ity are to be admired : Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, ad.- 
verſarum mirabilia, Certainly, if Miracles be the com- 
mand over Nature, they appear moſt in 4dwver/iry. It 
is yet a higher Speech of his, than the other, (much too 


I high for a Heathen) 1t is true greatneſs to have in one the 


ailty of a Man, and the ſecurity of # God : Vere magnum ha- 


ere frapilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This would have 


E 


done better in Poeſie, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſie with 
it ; for it is in effe& the thing, which is figured in that 


J ſtrange Fiction of the ancient Poets, which ſeemeth nor 


LI 
i 


ol. 
1 


to be without myſtery ; nay, and to have fome ap- 

roach to the State of a Chriftian :: That Hercules, ben 
Es to unbind Prometheus) by whom Humane Nature 
s repreſented) /azled the length of the great Ocean in an Ear- 
then Pot or Pitcher ; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian reſolution, 


J that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the Fleſh, through the 


waves of the World. But to ſpeak in a mean : The 


A Vertue of Proſperity is Temperance, the Vertue of Adver- 


if 


Wy ity is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more heroical 


Vertue. Proſperity is the Blefling of the Old Teſtament, 
Adverſity is the Blefling of the New, which carrieth the 
Teater Benediction, and the clearer Revelation of God 5s 
x Yer even in the Old Teſtament, if you liiten 
to David's Harp, you ſhall hear as many Hearle-like 
Airs, as Carols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt 
hath lJaboured more in deſcribing the Aftictions of Fob, 
than the Felicities, of So/ormom. Proſperity is not without 
many fears and diſtaſtes; and Aever/ity is not withour 
comtorts and hopes. We ſee in Needle-works and Em- 
ESI. | = broyderies, 


12 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 


broyderies, it is more pleaſing to have a lively work 
upon a fad and folemn ground, than to havea dark and 
melancholy Work upon a lightfome ground. Judge 
therefore of the pleafureof the Heart, by the pleaſure of 
the Eye. Certainly Vertue- is like precious Odours, 
moſt tragrant when they are incenſed or cruſhed: For: 
Proſperity doth beſt diſcover Vice, but Adver/ity doth beſt 
diſcover Vertue. | 


— — 


VI, 


Gf Simulation and Diſſumulation. 


D Iſimulation is but a faint kind of Policy or Wiſdom;for 
it asketh a ſtrong Wit and a ſtrong Heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the weak- 
er ſort of Politicks, that are the great Diſſemblers. 
Tacitus faith, Livia ſorted well with the Arts of her Hus- 
band and Diſſumulation of hey Son ; attributing Arts or Policy 
to Auguſtus, and Diſſmulation to Tiberius. And again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to take Arms againſt Vi- 
tellius, he ſaith, We riſe not againſt the piercing Fudgment 
of Auguſtus, nor the extream Caution or Cloſeneſs of Tiberi- 
us. Theſe properties of Arts, or Policy and Diſſimulation, 
- or Cleſeneſs, are indeed habits and faculties, ſeveral, and 
ro be diſtinguiſhed. For if a man have that penetration 
of Judgment,as he can diſcern, what things are to be laid. 
open, and what to be ſecrered, and whar to be ſhewed 


at ha!f lights, and to whom, and when (which indeed: 


are Arts of State, and Arts of Life, as T:citus well call-; 


eth them) to him ; a habit of Diſimulaticn is a hindrance,” 


and a poornelſs. But if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it is left to him generally to be Cloſe, 
and a Diſſemb/cr. For where a man cannor chuſe or va: 
ry in Particulars, there it is gooa to take the ſafeſt and 
wearieſt way in general ; like the going ſoftly by one that 


cannot well fee. Certainly the abteſt Men that ever* 
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Of Simulation and Difſimulation. 13 


were,have had all an openneſs and frankneſs of dealing, 
and a Name of Certainty and Veracity : but then they 
were like Horſes, well managed ; for they could tell 
paſſing well, when to ſtop or turn ; And at ſuch times, 
when they thought the caſe indeed required Diſſmulati- 
on, if then they uſed it, it came to pals, that the former 

inion ſpread abroad of their good faith, and clearneſs 
of dealing, made them almoſt inviſible. 

There are three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
Mans ſelf. The firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy ; 
when a Man leaveth himſelf without obſervation, or 
without hold to be taken what he is. The Second Diſſi- 
mulation in the Negative, when a Man lets fall Signs and 
mpnenss, thac he is not that he is. And the third S:- 
mulation in the Affirmative, when a Man induſtrioufly 
and expreſly feigns and pretends to be that he is nor. 

For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy : It is indeed the vertue 


of a Confeſſor ; and affuredly the Secret Man heareth 


many Confeflions: For who will open himſelf to a Blab, 
or a Babler ? But if a man be TT Secret, it inviteth 
diſcovery, as the more cloſe Air ſucketh in the more 
open: And as in confeflion, the revealing is not for 
worldly uſe, but for the eaſe of a Mans heart ; ſo Se- 
cret, .Men cometo the knowledge of many things in that 
kind, while Men rather diſcharge their minds, than im- 
part their minds. -In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) Nakedneſs is uncomely, as 
well in mind as in body ; and it adderh no {mall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and actions, if they be not alto- 
gether open. As for Talkers, and Futile perſons, they 
are commonly vain, and credulous withal. For he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will alſo talk what he know- 
eth not. Therefore ſet it down, that an habit of Secrecy 
s both politick and moral. And in this part it is good, that 
a Mans face give his tongue leave to ſpeak. For the dit- 
covery of Mans felf, by the tracts of his countenance, is 
a great weakneſs and berraying, by how much it is ma- 


fy times more marked and believed, than a Mans 


words, For 


14 Str Francis Bacons Efays. 
For the ſecond, which is Diſtmulation : It followett 
many times 'upon Secrecy by a neceffity ; fo that he that 
will be Secr#z, muſt be a Diſſembler in ſome degree. Fax 
men are too cunning, to ſuffer a man to keep an indi 
ferent cattiage beeween both, and to be Secrer witho 
—_— the ballance on-eicher ſide. They will fo beſt 
a Man with queſtions, 1d draw him on, and pick it ot 
of him, that without an abſurd filence, he muft ſhew a 
inclination 'one way 3 or if he do not, they will gather 
as much by his Silence, as by his Speech : As for Equive 
cations, 'or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold or 
long: ſo that no man catribe Secret, except he give him 
ſelf a little ſcope 'of Diſimelation, which is, as it were, bi 
the skirts or train of Secrecy. 
But for the third degree, which is S;alation, and f: 
profeffion : That I hold more culpable, and leſs politic 
EXCept it be in great and rare matters. And therefore 
general cuſtom of Simulation (which is this laſt degree 
is a Vice, riſing either of a natural falſeneſs or fearful 
nefs, or of 'a mind that hath ſome main faults ; whid 
becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him pri 
ftiſe Simwlation ins other things, leſt his hand ſhould þ 
out of uſe. 
The great advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulati 
are three. Firſt, To lay aſleep oppoſition, and to ſur 
priſe : For where a Mans intentions are publiſhed, it 
an alarm to call up all that are againſt them. The ie 
cond is, to reſerve to a Mans ſelf a fair retreat : Fori 
a man engage himſelf by a .manifeſt Declaration, h 
muſt go through, or take a fall. The third is, the betta 
to diſcover the mind of another : For to him that oper 
himſelf, Men - will hardly ſhew themſelves averſe, by 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom « 
ſpeech to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a goc 
ewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a Lye, and find 
Truth ; as if there were no way of diſcovery, but by S 
mulation. 
The 
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Of Parents and Chitdren. Is 
There be alſo three diſadwartages to fet it even. The 


> firſt, That Simulation and Difſimulation commonly carry 
{ with them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any buſineſs 


doth ſpoil the feathers of round fiying up to the mark. 
The fecond, That it puizzleth and perplexeth the conceits 


of many, that perhaps would otherwife co-operate with 


him, and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his own 


ends. The third ahd greateſt is, That it depriveth a man 
ff of one of the moſt principal inſtruments for action,which 
is Truſt and Belief. "The componition and temperature 1s, 


to have Openneſs m fame and opinion, Secrecy in habit, Diſ= 
mation in feaſonable uſe, and a power to feignif there 


gbe no remedy. 


——_— _ 


"5 "AS 
Of Parents and Children. 


F T HE joys of Parents are ſecret, and ſo are their griefs 


and fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor the 


Ewill not utter the other. Children {weeten labours, bur 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they increaſe the 
cares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 


Death. The perpetuity by generation is common to 
Beaſts ; but memory, merit, and noble works are proper 


to Men : and ſurely a man ſhall ſee the nobleſt Works 
Hand Foundations have proceeded from Childleſs Men, 


tall which have fought to expreſs the Images of their minds, 
I where thoſe of their bodies have failed : So the care of 
a poſterity is moſt in them that have no poſterity. They 
Mthat are the fir{t raifers of their Houſes, are moſt indul- 


gent towards their Children ; beholding them as the con- 
tinuance, not only of their kind, but of their work, and 


{o both Childrm and Creatures. 


The difterence in affe&tion of Parents towards their ſe- 
val Children, is many times unequal, and ſometimes un- 
worthy, 
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worthy, eſpecially in the Mother ; as Solomon ſaith, A wiſe 


Son rejoyceth the Father, but an acious Son ſhames. the 
Mother. A man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe full of 
Children, one or two of the eldeſt refpe&ted, and the 
youngeſt made wantons ; but in the midſt, ſome that are 
as it were forgotten, who many times nevertheleſs prove 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowance towardsF. | 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes. them baſe, ac- 
quaints: them with ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean 
company; and makes them ſurfeit more when they come 
to plenty : and therefore the proof is beſt, when men 
keep their authority towards their Children, but not their 
urſe. Men have a fooliſh manner (both Parents; 2nd 
School-Maſters, and Servants) in creating and breedin 
an emulation between Brothers, during Childhood, which 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and 
difturbeth Families. The Tralians make little difference 
between Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks ; but 
ſo they be of the limp they care not, though they paſs 
not through their own body. And to fay truth, in N | 
ture it is much alike matter, infomuch that we ſte a N 
phew ſometimes reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinſma 
more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. L 
Parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes they 
mean their Children ſhould take, for then they are molt 
flexible ; and let them not too much apply themſelves 
to the diſpoſition of their Children, as thinking they wil 
rake beſt to that which they have moſt mind to. Tc i 
true, that if the affection or aptnefſs of the Children be 
extraordinary, then it is good not to croſs it : but gene 
rally the precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave & faci 
illud facit conſuetudo, younger Brothers are commonly fc 
tunate, but ſeldom or never where the e/der #re difir 
herited. 
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&ll an abatement to his riches. 


of fing and humorous minds, which are fo ſenſible © 


vir. 


Of Marriage and Single Life. 


T_T E that hath Fife and Children, hath given hoſtages 

, to Fortune, for they are impediments to great 
efiterpriſes, either - of Vertue or Miſchief. Certainly 
the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the” publick, 
have proceeded from he unmarried or Childleſs Men, 
which both in affetion and means have married and 
endowed the' publick. Yet it were' great reaſon, that 
choſe that have Children, ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
ture times, 'unto which they know they muſt tranſmit 
their deareſt pledges. Some there are, who though 
they lead a Simple Life, yet their thoughts do end with 
themſelyes, and account future times impertinencies. 
Nay, there are fonie other, that account Wife'and Chil- 
dren but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are 
$ ſome fooliſh rich covetous men, that take pride in ha- 
ving no-Children, becauſe they may be thought fo much 
all the richer. - For perhaps they have heard-fome alk, 
> Such an one is a"great rich Man 5; and another except to 
il it, 7ea, but be hath a great charge of Children; as if it were 
Fur the moſt ordinary cauſe 

ny of a Singlet Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain \-> ” np 
eve- 

"15 reſtraint, as they will go near to think their Girdles 
and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarried men 
are beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, beft Servants, but not al- 
ways beſt Subjets ; for they are light to run away, and 
almoſt all Fugitives are of that condition. A ſingle life 
doth well with Church4men : fot Charity will hardiy was 
ter the Ground, where it muſt firſt fill a Pool. Ir is 
indifferent for Fudges and Magiſtrates ; for if they be fa- 
Woe and corrupt, you' ſhall have a Servant five times 


worſe than a Wife. - For Souldiers, I find the Generals 
Fe C: common!y 
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commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of their 
Wires and Children. And F op the deſpiſing of Mar- 
riage amongſt the Turks, making the vulgar Souldier 
more baſe... COm_ Wife and apr Toh a kind of 
humanity ; and Single wen, though many times 
more chriubls oaks their jy leſs exhauſt : 
et. on the other fide, they are more cruel and hard 
earted, (good to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becauſe their © 
tendernefs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, are commonly lo- 
ving Husbands ; as was ſaid of Ulyſſes, Vaulam ſuam pre- 
tulit immortalitati, Chaſt Women are often proud and 
froward, as preſuming upon the merit of their chaſtity. 
It is one of the beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedi- 
ence in the Wife, if ſhe thinks her Husbavd wile, which, 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find. him jealous. Wives are. 
young mens. Miſtriſſes, Companions for middle Age, 
and old mens Nurſes ; ſo as a man may have a quarrel 
to marry.when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wile men, that made anſwer to the queſtion 3 When 
2 man ſhould marry ? A yourg man wot get, an elder man 
not at all; It is often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good #7ves 5; whether it be, that it raiſeth the price. 
of their Husbands kindneſs when it comes, or. that the 
Wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, 
if the bad Husbands were of their own chulſing, againſt 
their Friends conſent ; for then they will be ſure to 
make 1good their own tolly, | 
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IX. 

Of Envy. 

| cl HERE be none of the {ffefions, which have bee 


:noted to {acinate or bewitch, but-Love and E:apiif 
They both have yehemegs withes, they frame thay 
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Of Emmy. t9 
ſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions ; and 
they come eaſily into the eye, eſpecially upon the pre- 
ſence of the objeas, which are the points that conduce 
to faſcination, if any ſuch thing therehe. We ſee like- 
wiſe: the — calleth Enwuy, an evil eye ; and the A- 
ſtrologers call the evil influences of the Stars, Evil Aſ- 
pefts'; To that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 
the at of Errvy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Eye. 
Nay, ſome have been fo curious, as to note, that the 
times, when the ſtroke or percuflion' of an Ernviows Eye 
doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied is beheld in 
Glory or 'Triumph ; for that ſets an edge upon Envy : 
And beſides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon envi- 
ed do come forth moſt into the outward parts, and fo 
meet the blow. 

But leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place) we will handie, What 
Perſons are apt to envy others, what Perſons are moſt (ubjett 
to be envied themſelves, and what s the difference between 


publick and private Exvy. 


A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envieth 
virtue in others. © For mens minds will either feed upon 
their own good, or upon others evil ; and who want- 
eth the one, will pray upon the other ; and -who fo 


is out of hope to - attain to' anothers vertue, will 


ſeek to: come at even-hand by deprefling anothers For- 
tune. 

A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, is commonly Er- 
vious: for to know much of other mens matters cannor 
be, becauſe all that ado may concern his eſtate ; there- 


- fore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of play- 


pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; nei- 
ther can he that mindeth but his own bulinefs, find 
much matter for Envy: For Exvy is 4 gadding paftion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, New 
eft curioſus, quin idem ſit malevolus. 

Men of noble Birth are noted to be exwvicus towards 


6  hew Men when they rife ; For the diſtance is altered ; 


C2 and 
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and it is like a deceit of the eye; that when others come 
on, they think themſelves go back. pa 

Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, and 
Baſtards are envious : for he that cannot poſtibly mend 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave and: heroi- 
cal nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants 
part of his honour ; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that an 
Eunnch, or lame man, did ſuch great matters, affe&- 
ing the honour of a miracle, as it was in 'Nayſes the Eu- 
nuch, and Ygeſilaus, and Tamberlanes , that were lame 
INcn. 

The ſame is the caſe of men that riſe after calamities 
and misfortunes ; for they are..as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption of 
their own ſufferings. 


They that defire to excel in too many matters, out of 


levity and vain glory, are ever Envious; For they can- 
not want work, it being impoſſible but many in ſome 
one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them ; which was the 
charaQer of Adrian the Emperour, that mortally enwied 
Poets and Painters, and Artificers in works wherein he 
had a vein to exceL 

Taftly, near Kinsfolks and Fellows in -Office, and 
thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to Er- 
vy their equals, when they are raiſed :: For it doth up- 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oftner into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewite more into the note of others ; and 
Envy ever redoubleth from Speech and Fame. Cair's 
- Firyy was the more vile and malignant: towards his Bro- 
ther 4bel, becauſe when his Sacntice was better accept- 
cd, there was no body to look on. Thus much for hoſe 

that are apt io Erty, | 
.Concerning thoſe that are more or leſs ſubjef to Envy: 
Firſt, Perſons of eminent virtue, when they are advan- 
ced are lels exwied : For. their fortune ſeemeth but due 
unto them ;_ and no man ezwvyeth the payment of a Debs, 
&*J s but 
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but Rewards and Liberality rather. Again, Envy is e- 
ver joyned with the comparing of a man's felt ; and 
where there 1s no ba, no Ervy ; and therefore 
Kings are not envied, but by Kings. Nevertheleſs ir is 
to' be noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt evied at 
their firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome it bet- 
ter ; whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and merit 


are moſt envied, when their fortune continueth long. 


For by that time, tnough their virtue be the ſame, yet 
it hath not the ſame Luſtre; for freſh men grow up that 
darken it, x 
Perſons of noble blood are lefs envied in their riſing ; 
for it ſeemeth but right. done to their Birth. Beſides, 
there ſeemeth not much added to their fortune ; and 
Envy 1s as the Sun-beams, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
or teep riſing Ground, than-upon a Flat. And for the 
ſame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees are 
leſs exwvied, than thoſe that are advanced ſuddenly, and 
per ſaltum. . 
Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour great 
Travels, Cares or Perils, are leſs ſubje& to Envy : For 
men think that they earn their Honours hardly, and pi- 
ty them ſometimes; and Pity ever healeth Exvy : 
Wherefore you ſhall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ſober ſort of politick Perſons in their greatneſs, are e- 
ver bemoaning themſelves, whar a life they lead, chant- 
ng Quanta patimur. Not that they feel it fo, but only 
to abate the edge of Ezvy. But this 1s to be underitood 
of buſineſs thart is laid upon men, and not ſuch as they 
call unto- themſelves. For nothing increaleth Envy 
more than an unneceſſary and ambirious engro{ling. ot 
buſineſs ; and nothing doth extinguiſh Zzvy more, than 
tor a great Perſon to preſerve all other inferior Ofhcers 
nm theig full rights and preheminencies of their piaces : 
for by that means there be ſo many Skreens between 
him and Fnvy. | 
Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubje& to Envy which car- 
iy the geatnclz of their fortunes in an twlvicnr und 
of DT. 
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proud manner, being never well but while they are 
ſhewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all oppoſition or competition ; 
whereas wife men will rather do Sacrifice to Exvy, in 
ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croſt 
and over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding fo much is true, That the car- 
riage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner (lo ir be 
without arrogancy and vain-gjory) doth draw leſs En- 
wy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion. 
For in that courſe a man doth but diſavdw fortune, and 
feemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others. to Envy him. 57 

Laſtly, To conclude this part ; As we faid in the be- 
ginning, that the At of Emvy had ſomewhat in it of 
witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure of Envy but the 
_ cure of witchcraft ; and that is, to remove the Lor (as 
they call it) and. to lay it upon another. For which 
purpoſe, the wiſer fort of great Perſons, bring in ever 
upon the Stage ſome body upon whom to dnve the Er- 
vy that would come upon themſelves ; ſometimes upon 
Miniſters and Servants, ſometimes upon Colleagues and 
Aﬀeociates, and the like ; and for that turn there are 
never wanting ſome Perſons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who, fo _ may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any coit. 

Now to ſpeak of publick Envy. There is yet ſome 
good in publick Envy ; whereas 1n private there is none, 
For publick Envy is an Oftraciſm, that eclipſeth men when 
they grow too great. And therefore .it is a bridle alſo 
to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

his Envy being in the Latine word Invidia, goeth 
in the modern Languages by the name of Diſcontent- 
ment, of which we ſhalt ſpeak in handling Sediticy. It 
is a diſcaſe in a State like to infection ; for as infection 
{ſpreadeth upon that which is found, and tainteth it ; fo 
when Envy is gotten once 1m a State, it traducerh even 
the beſt actions thereof, and turneth them 1nto an ill 
1 v4 "B8F 5 LY ' odour,” 
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odour. And therefore there is little won by interming- 
ling of plauſible ations. For that doth argue but a 
weaknels and fear of Envy, which hurteth ſo much the 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in izfe#ions ; which if you 
fear them, you call them upon you. | 

This publick Envy ſeemeth to bear chiefly upon prin- 
cipal Officers or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 


 Eftates themfelves. But this is a ſure rule, that if the 


Envy upon the Miniſters be great, when the cauſe of it 
in him 1s mall; or if the Emvy be general, in a matiner, 
upon all the: Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the Envy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it ſelf. And 


Ao much of publick Envy or Diſcontentment, and the dif- 


ference thereof from prigate Envy, which was handled 
in the firſt place. | 
We will add this in general, touching the AﬀeRion 


. of Envy ; that, of all other Aﬀections, it is the malt im- 


portune and continual. For of other Afections there 
15 ocaahon given but now and then., And therefore ir 
was well ſaid, Inwidis feſtos dies noy agit. For it 15 ever 
working upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
Love and Envy do make a'man pine, which other Af- 
fe&tions do not ; becauſe they are not ſo continual. It 
is alſo the vileſt Aﬀection, and.the moſt depraved: for 
which cauſe it is the proper Attribute of the Devil, who 
1s called the envious Man, that ſoweth Tares amongſt the 
Wheat by night : as it always cometh to paſs, that Ezwy 
worketh ſubrilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice 
of good things, ſuch as is the hear. 


—_— ———— 
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N. 
Of Love. 


HE Stage is more beholding to Love than the Lite 

L of Man. For, as to the Stage, Love 15 eve: matter 
ot Comedies, and now and then of Tragedics: hut in 
| ; C 4 ] ike 
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Life it doth much miſchief ; ſometimes like a Syren, 
ſometimes like a Fury. You may obſerve, that amongſt 
all the great and worthy perſons (whereof the Memo- 
ry remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) there 1s not 
one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree of 


Love : which ſhew, that great Spirits, and great Buſj-' 


neſs, do keep out this weak Paſſion. You muſt except 
nevertheleſs, Marcus Antonius, the half Partner of the 
Empire of Reme ; and Appins Claudius the Decemwvir, the 
Law-giver : whereof the former was indeed a Volup- 
tuous Man, and Inordinate ; but the Latter was an Au- 
ftere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it ſeems, (though 
rarely) that Love can find (entrance, not' only into att 


open Heart, but -alſo into''x Heart well fortified, if 


watch be not well kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epieurns, 
Satis maguum Alter Alteri Theatrum ſumus. As if Man, 
made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all noble 
Objects, ſhould do nothing but kneel before a little I- 
dol, and make himſelf a Subject, though -notof the 
Mouth (as Beaſts are) yet of the Eye, which was given 
him for higher purpoſes. It'is a ſtrange thing to note 
the Exceſs of this paſſion ; and how it braves the Nature 
and value of things by this, that the ſpeaking'in a per- 
petual Hyperhole is comely in nothing þut in Love. Net- 
ther is it meerly in the Phraſe: for, whereas it hath been 
well ſaid, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all the 
petty flatterers have Intelligence, is a Man's ſelf ; cer- 
tainly, the Leve 15 more. For there was never a proud 
Man thought ſo abſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lowe 
doth of the Perſon Loved: and therefore it was well 
faid, that zt is impoſſible to Lowe, and to be wiſe. Neither 
doth this weaknels appear to others only, and not to the 
Party Loved : but to the Lived moſt of all ; except the 
Love be reciproque: for it 15 a true rule, that Lowe is &- 
ver rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an 
inward and ſecret Conterapt. By how much the more 
men ought to beware of this Paſſion, which loſeth not 
only other things, bur it ſelf. As for the other loſies, 

| | tg 
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the Poets Relation doth well figure them ; that he that 
preferreth Helena, quitteth the gifts of Juno and Pallas. 
For whoſoever efteemeth too much of amorous affe&i- 
on, quitteth both Riches and Wiſdom. This Paffion hath 


his Floods in the very times of weakneſs : which are 


great Proſperity, and great Adverſity ; though this latter 
hath been lefs obſerved. Both which times kindle Love, 


and make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it to be 


the Child of Folly. "They do beſt, who, if they can- 


-not but admit Zove ; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſe- 
ver it wholly from their ſerious Aﬀairs and Actions of 


Life: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troubleth 


mens Fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways 
be true to their own Ends. I know-not how, but mar- 


tiaFmen are'given to Love ; I think it is but as they 
are given to Wine ; for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
in Pleaſures. There is in a mans Nature a ſecret Incli- 
nation and Motion towards Love of others ; which if 
it be not ſpent upon ſome one, .or-a few, doth 'natural- 
ly ſpread it towards many, and maketh nien- be- 
come Humane and Charitable ; as- it is ſeen ſometime in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly Love 


perfedteth it'; but wanton Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


—— 
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X I. 
Of Great Place. 


EN in Great Place are thrice Servants : Servants 
of the Soveraign or State; Servants of Fame ; and 
Servants of Buſineſs. So. as they have no Freedom, ei- 
ther in their Perſons, nor in their A#ions, nor in their 
Times, It is a ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power, and to loſe 
Liberty ; or to ſeck Power over others, and to loſe Pow- 
er over a Mans ſelf. The Riſing unto Place is laborious; 
and by. Pains men come to greater Pains : and it is ſome- 
Les 
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times. baſe ; and by Indignities men come” to Dignities. 
The Standing is Slippery, and the Regrefs is either a 
Downfall; or at leaft an Eokpſe, which is a meltencho- 


ly thing. - Cut 101 ſis, qui fueris, non efſe, cur welis vive-_ 
re. Nay, retire men cannot when they would ; net! 


ther will they, when it were Reaſon : but are impati-: 


ent of Privateneſs, even in Age and Sickneſs, which - 


require the Shadow : Like old Townſmen ; that will 


be fill firing at their Street Door, though thereby they 
offer Age to Scorn. Certainly Great Perfons had need- 


to borrow other mens Opinions, to think themfelves 


happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, they- 
cannot find it: but i they think with themſelves what: 
other men-think of--them, and that other men would 
fain'be as they are; then they are happy, as it were by. 


report ; - when perhaps they find the contrary within, 


For. they ate the firft that find their own griefs ; though 
they be the laſt that find their own fault. Certainly, 


Men, in great Fortunes are ſtrangers to theriſelves, and 
while they are iri the puzzle of Buſineſs, they have no 


time to terid their Health, either of body or mind. 1} 


Mors gran incubat, qui notus nimis« omtibus, ignotus mori- 
tur fibi, In Place, there is licence-to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in Evil, the beſt con- 
dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can, But Pow: 
er. to do good, is the true and lawful end of aſpiring; 
for good.thoughts (though God accept them,) yet to- 
wards Men are little better than good dreams, except 


they be put in_ Act ; and that cannot be without Pows 


er and Place, as the Vantage and Commanding Ground, 
Merit and good Works is the end of mans motion z agd 
Conſcience 'of the fame is the accompliſhment of mags 
reſt: for if a man can be partaker of Ged's Theater; 
he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's Reſt. Et conver- 
ſas Deus, ut aſpiceret optra, que fecerunt manus ſux, wvidlt 
quod onmia eſfjent bona nirns ; And then the Sabbath. In 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the beſt Ex- 
amples'; for Imitation is a Globe of Precepts. Anda 

ter 
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ter a time ſet before thee thine own Example ; and ex- 
amine thy ſelf ftrialy whether thou didfſt not beſt at 
firſt. Negle& not alfo the Examples of thoſe that have 
"0 carried themſelves ill in the fame Place : fiot to fet off 
thy ſelf by taxing their memory ; but to dire thy ſelf 
what to avoid. Reform therefore without bfravety or 
ſcandal of former Times and Peffons ; but yer {% it 
down to thy ſelf; as well to create good precederirs as 
to follow them. Reduce things to the firſt Inſtitution, 
and obſerve whertin, and how they have degetiefated:; 
but yet ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter 
Time what is beſt, and of the Latter Time what is fit- 
teſt. Seek to make thy Courfe Regular, that meti may 

| know before-hand what they ny exped, - but be not 
too pelitive and | pereemprory ; and exprefs thy falf well 
when thou digreſfeſt from thy Rule. Preſerve the right 
of thy Place, Far ſtir not queſtions of Jurifdition ; and + 
rather aſſume thy Right in Silence and de fa&o, than 
yoice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe 
the Right of Inferior Places ; and think it more H6riour 
'to ditect in chief, than to be buſje in all. Embrace and 
invite Helps and Advices, touching the Execution of thy 
. Place : hy do not drive "ey {uch as bring Informati- 
on, as medlers, but accept oi them in good part. The 
Vices of Authority arc chiefiy four : Delays, Corruption, 
pong: and Fattion. For Delays, Give eaſie acceſs, 
eep Times appointed, Go through with that which'is 
mn hand; and interlace not buſineſs but of neceflity. 
& For Corruption, Not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
Servants hands from taking, but bind the hands of Sui- 
tors alſo from offering : For integrity uſed, doth the 
-one; but Integrity profeſſed, and with a manifeſt dete- 
facion of Bribery, doth the other ; and avoid not on- 
ly the Fault, but the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
-Yariable, and changeth maniteſtly , without maniteſt 
Cauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption. Therefore always 
when thou changeſt thine opinton or courſe, profels ic 
painly, and declare it, together with the Reafons that 
>: | | move 
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moye, thee to change, and do not think to ſteal it. AF: 
Servant,.or a Fayourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent Cauſe of Eſteem, is commonly thought but a Þ 
By-way to cloſe Corruption. For Roughneſs, It 1s a need- 
leſs cauſe of Diſcontent.; Severity breedeth' Fear, but 
Roughneſs breedeth Haze. Even Reprook from Autho, 
rity. ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for Fa- 
cility, It is worſe than Bribery: for Bribes come but 
now and then ; but if Tmportunity, or idle ReſpeasJ« 
lead a Man, he ſhall never be without, as Solomon faith,NG 
To reſpe&# Perſons is not good ; for ſuch a Man will tranſ 
greſs for a piece of bread. It is moſt true that was anc 
ly ſpoken; A Place ſheweth the Man : and it ſhewethjjh 
ome to the better, 'and ſome to the” worſe : Omni 
conſenſu ; capax Imperii, niſt imperaſſet ; faith Tacttus C 
Gatha: but of Veſpaſian' he ſaith, Solus imperantium Veſpa 
franus mutatus in melius. "Though the one was meant oli 
Sufficiency, the other of Manners and Afﬀedtion. It iff 
an aſſured Sign of a worthy and generous Spirit, whom 
Honour amends : for Honour is, or ſhould be, the pla " 
of Vertue; and as in Nature things move violent y 0 
their place, and calmly in their place: fo Vertue in Am? 
bition is violent, in Authority ſettled and calm. All 
rifing to Great Place, is by a winding Stair ; and if there 
be Factions, it is good to fide a Mans felf, whilſt he wp 
in the Riſing; and to balance himfelf when he up 
placed. Uſe the memory of thy Predeceſlor fairly and 
tenderly ; for if thou doit not. it is a debt will fare be 
paid HED thou art gone. If thou have Colleague 


reſpe&t them, and rather call them when they look not n 
for it, than exclude them when they have reaſon to look 
to be called. Be not too ſenſible, or too remembring* 


of thy Place in Converſation, and private Anſwers w- 
Suitors ; Bart let it rather be ſaid, When be fits in Place bt 
&f: v | i 
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Of Boldneſs. 
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ITT is a trivial Grammar-School Text, but yet worthy 
204 a wiſe Mans conſideration. Queſtion was asked of 
it] Demoſthenes, What wat the chief part of an Orator? He 
»lanſwered, A&ior; What next ? A#ion ; What next a- 

Ygain 2 4#iom; He faid it that knew'it beſt, and had by 
;[Anature himſelfno advantage in that he commended. A 
5Bftrange thing, that that. part of an Orator which is but 
thIbperticial, and rather the vertue of a Player, ſhould be 
Mfplaced ſo high above thoſe other noble parts of Inwer- 
ofWior, Elocution, and the reſt : Nay, almoſt alone; as if 
zi were All in All. But the radi lain. There is 
offin Humane Nature . generally more ot the Fool than 
- Fſof the Wiſe ; and therefore thoſe- faculties, by which 
miſfthe fooliſh part of mens minds is taken are molt potent. 
cal onderful like is the caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs : 
A8What firſt 2 Boldneſs ; What ſecond and third ? Boldneſs. 
mind yet-Boldneſs is a Child of Ignorance and Baſeneſs 
\ far inferior to other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth fal- 
-refcinate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are cither 
> FWallow in judgment, or weak- in courage, which are 
, {he greateſt part ; yea, and prevaileth wich wiſe men 
nd weak times. Therefore we ſee it hath done Wonders 
za popular States, but with Senates and Princes lels ; 
and more, ever upon the firſt entrance of Bold Perſons 
08WMo action, than ſoon after: for Boldneſs is an ill Keep- 
abr of Promiſe. Surely, as there are Mowntebanks for the 
:-8\tural Body, fo are there Mowuntebanks for the Policick 
. eg20dy-; Men that -undertake great Cures, and perhaps 
> leave been lucky in two or three Experiments, but want 

"Fe grounds of Science, and therefore cannot hold our. 
Bay, you ſhall ſee a Bold Fellow many times do, Mahc- 
Joe's miracle ; Maboret made the People believe, has 
_ e 
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he would call an Hill to him ; and from the top of i 
offer up his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 
people aſſembled, Mahomer called the Hill to him again 
and again ; and whenghe Hill { {till, he was ne 
ver a whit abaſhed, but" ſaid, If che Hill will not come t 
Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the Hill. So theſe mer 
when they have promiſed great matters, and failed mf 
ſhainefully, y & they have the perfection of Boldnef 
they will but {light it oyer, and make a turn, and 
more ado. - Certainly to men of great ' judgment, Boll 
perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and to the Vulgy 
alſo, Boldneſs hath fomewhat of the Ridiculous. For 
abſurdity be the ſubje& of laughter, doubt you nd 
bur--great Boldweſs is ſeldom without ſome abfurdig 
Eſpecially it is a ſport to ſee, when a Bold Fellow is ol 
' countenance ; for that puts his face into a mc 
ſhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt : for j 
al Spirits do a lictle go and come, but wit 
Bold men, upon' like occaſion, they ſtand at a ſtay, lik 
a Stale or Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the Ga 
cannot ſtir. . But this laſt were fitter for a Satyr thi 
for a ſerious Obſervation. This is well to be weighe 
That Boldneſ; is ever blind ; for it ſeeth not- danget 
and inconveniencies ; therefore it is ill "in Count 
ood in Execution : ſo that the right uſe of Bold pal 
Pons is, that they never command in Chief, but be 
conds, and under the direction of others. For-in Cpt 
ſel it is good to ſee Dangers, and in Execution not toll 
them, except they be very great. = 


— — — 
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XIIL i 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. | 


] Take Goodyeſy in this ſence, the affefting of the w 1 
of Men, which is that the Grecidns call Philanthropiiih: 
and the Word Hiumarity (8 it is ſed) is a little too bY: 
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to' exprebs it. © Goodneſs I call the Habic, and Goodmeſs of 
Ngtwre the Inclination. This of all Vertues and: Digni- 
tigs of the mind is the greateſt, On Oy Range of 
' the Deity ; and without it , miſchievous 
W wieched, ching, 19. beever taan.[ kind "of Verming. 
Goodneſs anſwers -to the ics! Vertge, Charity, and 
| admits no excels, but re. deſire of power in 
exceſs cauſed the to fall ; the defire of know- 
ledge in exceſs cauſed Mano fall; but in Charity there 
nt is no excels, neither can Angel or Man come in 
ul by jt. The inclination of Goagneſs is imprinted: deeply 
Win $a nature of man ; inſomuch, that if « aſus not to- 
| wards men, it will take unto ather livin Creatures ; as 
K is ſeen in the” Zwrks, a cryel þ 6 who nevenbech 
2 kind to Beaſts, and give: 
FGmuch as Bucbechius repomat, 5 c 
Conſtantinople hag like to have I 
' in a waggiſhnefs, a long-billed \ Exxors in 


3a this i in Goodneſs Chae 6 ay min 
__ Tralians 2008 an UNSFaCIOUS ho ET che 
val niente ; So good that be is goed for nothing. 


0" of the Doftors of Traly, Nick er heve/ had he the con: 
ze fidence to put in writing, almoſt in plain textns, Zhar 

the Chriſtian Faith bad given uf good men in prey to t# os 4 

that are tyrannical and unjuſt. : which he ipake, 

the ere-was never Law,.or Set, or Opinion, did 

> much magnifie Goodneſs as the Chriſtian Religion 

"Joc : therefore; to avoid the ſcandal, and dangerpoth, 

it is good to take hnowledge, of of the errors of an Habic 

{ wirhny Seek the good of other men, but be not 

padage to ta ces or fancies ; for that is but fa- 

I 5 or ſoftneſs, which takethan honeſt mind priſoner. 

Neither give the /op's Cock a who would be 

| better pleaſed and happier if he had had @ Barly Corn. 

' The Example. of \God teacheth the Lefſon truly : He 

| ſendeth his Ram, _ his Sun to ſhing wpor the of 
J= Unjuſt ; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor 

ur and Virtues upon Men equally, mol Be. 
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nefits are to be commu d with all ; but peculiar be. 
nefits with choice. - are, how in making the 
Portraiture, thou the Pattern; for Divinity 
nr Pp ng'r, ov ves the Pattern ; the w__ 
our Neighbours but the Portraiture. Sell all-rhos haft]. 
and give it to the poor, and follow me": | but fell not allf : 
thou haſt, except thou. come and follow me ; that is, 
—_ chou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayſt do af 
much good with little means as with great: for other: 
wiſe, - feeding the Streams thou drieſt the Fountain, 
Neither 'is there only a Habit of Goodneſs direfted by 
right Reaſon : but there is'in ſome Men, even in Na- 
ture, 4 oe 466 ol it ; as on the other ſide 
there's of png oy For there be that in theith|* 
Nature do ok / cp __ others. The ligheerf - 
uy welee —_ eroſneſs, or froward'|| 
_ Or difficilenefs, or the like p 


bur th Fre ts envy and meer miſchief. Suck - 
rs 1 phooooine are as it were in ſeaſof \þ 
pupae, x6 prog, part ;| not fo good as t 
Dogs that licked Lazarus fores, but like Flies, that « - 
Tall upon any thing that is raw ; Miſanthr, 


that make ir. alc vrackles to bring men to'the Boug ;hi y 
and yet have never a Tree. for the purpoſe in che ip 
Gardens, as Timon had. - Such difpoſions ar are the veryat 
errors of Humane Natute; and yer they are the fitteſt 
Timber-to make-great Politicks of: like to knee nfo 
ber, that is good ood for Ships thatare ordained to be rofſetſte 


but not fot ilding Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. Thell* 
pee aug: of Ferhe ro i. It a Man be grad® 
s,1t hes he is a''Qi . al 


Eatids, but"a Continent that joyns toth 

np Wn ate towards the ns of ot ad D 

| his his hearr 1 is like the > Tree, that BY>* 
SA $f when it gives che Bali. * If he eaſily 
pardons! and'remits offerices, it ſhews that his mind' | 
planted above Injuries, ſo that he cannotbe'ſhot. 1FARPE 


R,: 221 of the 1 ew; a is heart i5-no Iſland cur'o 
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be thankful for ſmall benefirs, it ſhews that he weighs 

mens minds, and not their traſh. But above all, if he 
{ have Saint Paul's perfection, that he would wiſh to be an 

Anathema from Chriſt, for the Salvation of his Brethren, 
J it ſhews much of a Divine Nature, and a kind of con« 
i formity with Chrift himſelf. - 


X I V: 
Of Nobility. 


t WE will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Portion of an 

er - Eſtate, then as a Condition of Particular Perſons. 

A Monaychy,. where there is no Nebility at all, is ever a 

ex pure and abſolute 7yrawny, as that of the Turks, for Ne- 

Pl bi/ity atrempers Severaigny, and draws the eyes of the 
e fro 


EPcople ſomewhat aſi m the Line Royal. But for 
Democracies they need it not: and they are commonly 
more quiet, and lefs ſubje&t to Sedition, than where 
mlthere are Stirps of Nobles. For mens eyes are upon the 
Ih buſineſs, and not upon the perſons ; or if upon the per- 
ei fons, it is for buſinels ſake, as the fitteſt, and not: for flags 
and pedigree. We ſee the Switzers laſt well, notwith- 
eftanding their diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons : 
mAfor Utility is their Bond, and not Reſpedts. The Uni- 
eitcd Provinces of the Low-Comnries in their Government 
Hexcel : for where there is an equality, the Conſultations 
pare more indifferent, and the payments and tributcs 
more chearful. A great and potent Nobility addeth Ma- 
to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power ; and put- 
Life and Spitit into the People, but prefſeth their 
aFortune. It is well when Noebles are not too great for » 
t $Þoveraighty,, nor for juſtice ; and yet tnaintained in 
: height, as the Infolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
44F*<n upon them, before ir come on too faſt upon the 
wh njeſty of Kings. A —_—_— Nebility cauſeth Poyer- 
| ty 
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ty and inconvenience ina State : for it is a ſurcharge of 
expence ; and beſides, it being of necefity that many 
efcho Nobility fall in time-to be weak in: Fortune, 1t 
maketh a kind of Diſpropertion- between: Honour and 
Means. | | 
As for Nobility in particulay Perſons, It is a reverend 
thing to fee an ancient Caſtle or Building not in decay; 
or to ſee a fair Timber Tree ſound and perfe&t : how 
much more to behold an Ancient Noble Family, which 
hath ſtood againſt the Waves and Weathers of Time. 
For New Noblity is but che Act of Power ; but Anci- 
ent Nobility is the AR of: Time. Thoſe that are firſt 
raiſed to Nobility are commonly more virtuous, but leſs 
mmnocent -than- their Deſcendents ; for there is rarely 
any Riſing, but by a commixture of good and evil Arts, 
Bur it is reaſon the memory of their Vertues remain to 
their Poſterity ; and their faults die with themſelves, 
Nobility of” Birth commonly abateth induſtry ; and 
that 15 not indu{trious, envieth him that is. Beſides, Nobk 
Perſons cannot. go much higher ; and he that ſtandeth at 
ſtay, when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of Er 
vy. On the other ſide, Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſliv 
Envy from others towards them ; becauſe they are 1 
ollcflion of Honour. Certainly Kings that have at: 
en of their Nobility, ſhall find eaſe in employing then 
and a better flide into their buſineſs : for people natura 
bend to them, as born in fome ſort to command. 
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; XV. 
Of Seditions and Tronbles.. , 
Hepherds' of People had need know the .Kalenders 
CJ Temp?3ts (in State. ; * which are commonly great 


when things grow to equality ; as' natutal 'Tempeſs 4 
greateſt about the «Aquinc#ia, ' Andas there are 
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tain hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas 
before a Tempeſt, fo are there in States. 


Ille etiam cacos mſtare Tumultus 
Sepe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. 


Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the State, when 
they are frequent and open; and in like ſort, falſe News 
often running up and down to the difadvantage of the 
State, and haſtily embraced ; are amongſt the Signs of 
Troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, faith, She 
was Siſter to the Gyants. 


Illam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 


Extremam (ut perhibent) Czzo Enceladoque ſororem 
toll Progenuit, ——= 


Ag PTS = SW 


As if Fames were the Relicks of Seditions paſt ; but they 
Mare no leſs indeed, the'Preludes of Seditions to come: 
tQHowſoever he noteth it right, That Seditious Tumnults, 
:nJand Sedirious Fames, differ no more but as Brother and 
Siſter, Maſculine and Feminine ; eſpecially if it come to 
 nffthat, that the beſt A&ions of a State, and the moſt plau- 
fible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, 
2mfare taken in ill ſence, and traduced : for that ſhews 
the envy great , as Tacitus ſaith, Conflata magna 
Invidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, geſta premunt. Neither doth 
"Fit follow, that becauſe theſe Fames are a ſign of Trou- 
Wes, that the ſuppreffing of them with too much ſeve- 
ty, ſhould be a Remedy of Troubles : for the defpiſing 

got them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
| _—_— to ſtop them, doth but make a Wonder long- 


vj Alfo that kind of obedience which Tacirus ſpeaketh 
Yof is to be held ſuſpeted ; Erant in officio, ſed ramen qui 
are r:*!lent mandata Imperantium interpretari, quam exequi ; 
diſputing, Excuſing , Cavilling upon Mandates and 
WMDircions, is a kind of ſhaking off the yoak, and as 
" | D 2 © 
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of diſobedience; eſpecially, if in thoſe Diſputings, they 
which are for the dire&tion, ſpeak fearfully and tender- 
ly ; and thoſe that are againſt it audaciouſly. 

Alfo, as Machiavel noteth well ; when Princes, that 
ought 'to be .common Parents, make themſelves, as a 
Party, and lean to a fide, it is a Boat that is overthrown 
by uneaven weight on the'one ſide ; as was well ſeerr in 
the time - of - Henry the third of France : for firſt him: 
ſelf entred League for the extirpation of the Proteſtants, 
and preſently after the ſame League was turned upon 
himſelf: for. when the Authority of Princes is made but 
an Acceſſary to a Cauſe, and that there are. other Bands 
that tie faſter than the Band of Soveraignty, Kings be 
gin to be almoſt put out of poſleſlion. 

Alſo, when. Diſcords, and Quarrels, and Factions b 
are carried openly and audaciouſly, it is a ſign the Re- 
verence of Government is loſt. For the Motions of b 
the: greateſt Perſons in a Government, ought to be a 
the motions of the Planets under. Primum Mobile (ag | 
cording to the old Opinion : )- which is, that every d 
them is- carried- ſwiftly by the higheſt Motion , and 
ſoftly in their own Motion. And therefore when grea 
Ones in their own particular Motion move violently 
and as Tacitus expreſleth it well, Liberius quam ut [ 
perantium meminiſſent, it is a ſign the Orbs are out dl 
Frame: for Reverence is that wherewich, Princes an t 
girt from God, who threatneth the diſſolving thereof J”* 
Solvam cingula Regum. 

So when any of the four Pillars of Government 
mainly ſhaken or weakned, (which are Religion, {uf 
Counſel, and Treaſure) Men had need to pray tor fa 
weather. | | ei 

But let us paſs from this part of Predictions ( cot 
cerning which; neverthelels; more light may-be'take 
from that which followeth) and let us ſpeak firſt of thi 
Materials of Sediticns ; then of the Motives.of them 
and thirdly, of the Remedies. 
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, Concerning the Materials of Seditions ; It is a thing 
well to be conſidered : For the fureſt way to prevent 
Seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
matter of) them. For if there be fuel prepared, it is 
hard to tell whence the ſpark ſhall come that ſhall ſet it 
on fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two kinds ; much 
Poverty and much Diſcontentment. Tt is certain, ſo many 
Overthrown Eſtates, fo many votes for Troubles. Lucan 
noteth well the Srate of Rome before the Civil War. 


k Hinc Uſura worax, rapidumque in tempore Fans, 
Hinc concuſſa Fides, & multis utile Bellum. 


This fame multis utile Bellum is an aſſured and infalli- 
ble ſign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and Troubles. 
And it this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better ſort, 
fbe joyned with a want and neceffity in the mean Peo- 
| ple, the danger is eminent and great ; for the Rebel- 
Alions of the Belly are the worſt. As for Diſcontentments, 
they are in the Politick Body like ro Humours in the. 
Natural, which are apt to-gather pre-natural Heat, and 
20 enflame. ' And let no Prince meaſure the danger of 
Y Fthem by this, whether they be juſt or unjuſt : for thar 
" (were to imagine People to be too. reafonable, who do 
,ofotten ſpurn at their own goad : nor yet by this, whe- 
eFeher the griets whereupon they rife, be in fact great 
Yor ſmall : for they are the moſt dangerous Diſcontent= 
Ements, where the fear is greater than the feeling. Do- 
. Rendi modus, Timendi non item. Beſides, in great Oppret- 
:Fſions, the ſame things that provoke the Patience, do 
withal make the courage ; but in fears it is not ſo. 
FNeither let .any Prince or State. be ſecure cancerning 
# Diſcontentments becauſe they have been often, or have 
Jbeen long, and yer no Peril hath enſued ; for as it is 
Yerue, that every Vapour or Fume doth not turn into a 
worm: So it: is nevertheleſs true, that Storms though 
they blow. over divers times, yer may fall at laſt : and 
"ob $8the Spaniſh Proverb noteth well; The Cord breaketh at 
Be loft by the weakeſt pull, D 3 : The 
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The Cauſes and Motions of Seditions are, Innovation in | 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, breaking | 
of Privileges, General Oppreſſion, Advancement of umvorthy || | 
Perſons, Strangers, Dearths, Dishanded Souldiers, Fattions || | 

own deſperate. And whatſoever in — People, | ' 
joyneth and knitteth them in a Common Caule. : 

For the Remedies; there may be ſome general Pre- | | 
ſervatives whereof we will {peak ; as for the juſt Cure, 
it muſt anſwer to the particular Diſcaſe, and ſo be left | 7 
to Counſel rather than Rule. f 

S 
g 
| 


The firft Remedy or Prevention 1s, to remove by all 
means poſiible that Material Cauſe of Sedition, whereof 
we ſpeak ; which is Want and Poverty in the Eftate. Toff p 
which purpoſe ſerveth the Opening and well Ballancingf th 
of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Manufactures, the Baniſheſ ge 
ing of Idleneſs, the Repreffing of Waſte and - Exceſs by] 
Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Husbandingf of 
of the Soyl, the Regulating of Prices of Things vendtf tic 
ble, the Moderating of. 'Faxes and Tributes, and theſ 6r 
like. Generally it 15 to be foreſeen, that the Populatiſ eo 
on of a oF (eſpecially if it be not-mowen dowaf cit 
by Wars) do' not exceed thi Stock of the Kingdom fm 
which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populatito. 
on'to be reckoned only by number ; for a {ſmaller num the 
ber that ſpend. more, and-earm leſs, do wear out an W; 
Eſtate ſooner than a greater number. that live lowergthe 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of Nob wo 
lity, and other Degrees of Quality, in an over Propor 
tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedily bring a Stawdre 
to Neceflity: and fo doth likewiſe an overgrown Clevdou 
gy, for they. bring nothing to the Stock. And in likfof t 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than.Prefermenti © ] 
can take off. Coney men 

It is likewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch as thſne 
increaſe of any. Eſtate muſt be apon the: Foreigner the 
(for - wharfvever is ſomewhere gotten, is: ſomewhaqwan 
laſt.) :There: be but three things which one Nation ſelypott! 
ett unto another ; che Commodity as Nathireyieldeth ug * >: 
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the Manufafture and the VeHure or Carriage: So that if 
theſe three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Spring- 
tide. And it cometh many times to paſs, that Mater:- 
am 1 qr Opus ; that the Work and Carriage is more 
worth than, the Materials; and inricheth a State more: 
2s is notably ſeen in the Low Country-men, who have the 
beſt Mines above Ground in the World. 
| © Above all things good Policy is to be uſed, that the 
| Treaſure and Moneys in-a State be not gathered into 
few Hands! ' For otherwiſe a State may have a great 
1} Stock, and'yer ſtarve. And Money is like Muck, not 
f} good except it * be ſpread: This is done chiefly by ſup- 
of preſling, or at'the leaſt keeping a ſtraight hand upon 
2 | the Devouring Trades of U]ury, Ingroſmno, great Paſtura- 
|| ge, and the like. on | 
J1 For removing Diſcontentments, or at leaſt the danger 
gf of chem; there 1s irr every State (as we know) two por- 
i-f tions of $ubje&#8, the Neb/5[7 arid the Commenaky. When 
w] 6ne of thefe is 'D3/conrtmr, the danger is' riot great z for 
tif common people are of flow motion, if they be- not ex- 
nl cited by. the*grearer fort; and the greater fort are of 
nl ſmall eng except the -mitkbitnde be apt and. ready 
tl to move of eHeniſtives." Then-chis-is the danger, when 
m4 the greater-fort' do but: wait for the troubling of the 
al Waters amonpft the meener,thar then they may declare 
ery themſelves. © The Poets feig,” thar ithe'relb of che Gods 
bi would have bound Fupiter;” which he hearing of, by 
ofthe Counſet of Patlas, font for ' Brlireiss with his hun- 
af dred hands, ' 9 come '#t to-his/ aid, '' An Briblem no 
ef doubt, ro hew how ſafe it is for Monatths to-nmke fure 
ikefof the good will of. common people.” | 15 7 Ott 1 
wf © To- give- moderate hÞerty tor Griefs af * Diſcontents 
ments to evaporate (fe it be without too 'great Ito: 
tl ency or bravery): is a'ſafe. way; Forhe that rurnect 
-5Jthe Humours back, and maketh the/Wonrd'bleed ims 


1aq wards, endimpereth'malif\ Ulcers,*and pernicious Im- 
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The part of Epimetheus might well become Promethen || | 
in the caſe of Diſcontentments ; for there is not a bettey] | 
proviſion againſt them. Epimetheus, when griefs and} | 
Evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope | 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly, the politick: 
and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of Hopes, and} | 
carrying men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of. the belt | 
Antidotes againſt the Poyſon of Diſcontentments. An 
it is a certain ſign of a wiſe Government and Proceed. . 
ing, when it can hold mens hearts by Hopes, when if t 
cannot by ſatisfaction; and when it can handle thing { 
in ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall appear ſo peremptoryſ| y 
but that ir hath ſome out-let of Hope: which is the lebf| a 
hard to do, becauſe both particular Perſons and Factyſ'y 
ons art apt enough to flatter themſelves, or at leal 
to brave that which they believe not. ih 
-- Alfo the fore-ſight and prevention, that there be naff V 
likely or fit Head; whereynto Diſcontented Perſons mayf in 
reſort, and under whom they may joyn, is a known be 
but an excellent © point of caution. I underſtand a fi 0 
Head to be ons that hath Greatneſs and Reputatior 
that hath: Confidence with. the Diſcontented Party, and 
upon whom' they turn their eyes ; and that is thought 
Dz/contented in;his own. particular ;j which kind of Per 
{ons are either to be won, -and reconciled to. the Stats 
and that in a. faſt and truemanner ; or to be fronted 
with ſome--other ! of the Tame: Party that may oppokgf} v 
them, and fo divide the' Reputation. ' Generally the 
dividing and breaking of all Factions and Combinati 
ons that axe adverſe'to the State, and ſetting them at 
diſtance, or at leaſt, diſtruſt among themſelyes, is no 
one-of'-the!workt Remedies. For it is a delperate caſe, 
if thoſe that' hold with; the proceeding of the State, be 
fall of Diſcard and Fattion; and thoſe that are againſt 
'-;J have noted; that ſome; witty , and ſharp. Speeches, [ 
which have fallen from Princes, have given fixe to Se] * 
ditions, | Ceſar did himfelf infinite hurt in that Spent Fr; 
' 7; 1 oP +; as | | "0 a 
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Sylla nefcivn literas, non potuit diftare : for it did utterly 
cut off that Hope which men had entertained, that he 
would at one time or other give over his Dicatorſhip. 
Galba undid himſelf by that Speech, Legi 2 ſe militem 
01 em1, for it put the Soldiers out of Hope of the Do- 
native. Probus likewiſe by that ſpeech, Sz Vixero, 10 
opus erit amplius Romano 4 7 na militibus : A. Speech- of 
t deſpair for the Soldiers: And many the like. 
rely Princes had need, in tender matters, and tickliſh 
times, to beware what they ſay ; eſpecially in theſe 
ſhort Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. For 
if as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not fo 
il 'much noted. 
a Laſtly, Let Princes againſt all Events not be without 
| fome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 
"aff Valour near unto them, for the repreſiing of Seditions 
aff in their beginnings. For without that, there uſeth to 
nj be more trepidation in Court, upon the firſt breaking 
tf out of Troubles, than were fit. And the State runneth 
nf the danger of that, which Tacitus faith ; Arque is ba- 
df bitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, pl h 
ul res wVellent, onmes paterentur. But let fuch Military Per- 
er ſons be aſſured, and well reputed of, rather than FaQi- 
tel qus and Popular,holding alſo good correſpondence with 
ell the other great Men in'the State, or elſe the Remgdy is 
i worſe than the Diſeaſe. 
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XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 
Had -rather believe all the Fables.in the Legend, and 
- the Talmud, and the Hor that this Univerſal 


Frame is without a Mind... And therefore God never 
_—_ F © © wrought 
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wronght a Miracle to convince Atheiſm, becauſe his 
ordinary Works convince it. It is trae, that a little 
Philoſophy inclineth Mans mind to Atheiſm, but depth 
in Philoſophy bringeth- Mens minds-about to Religion, 
for while the mind of man looketh upon fecond Cauſes 
ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt it them; and go ng 
further : but when it beholdeth the Chain of them 
Confederate and Linked together, it muſt. needs fy.-to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that*Scbool which is 
moſt accuſed of Atheiſm, doth moſt demonſtrate Religy. 
on : That is, the School of Leucippus and Democritus, 'and 
Epicurus. For it is a thouſand times-more'credible; thay 
four mutable: Elements, and one immutable fifcty Ef 
ſence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, thay 
that an Army of infinite fmall Portions, or- Seeds-un- 
placed, ſhould have” produced this order -and beauty 
without a Divine Marſhal.: The Scripture faith, The Fool 
hath ſaid in bis heart, there is no God :- it'1s-not laid, 7he 
fool hath thowght in his heart : So as he rather faith it by 
rote to- himſelf, as that he would have; than that he can 
throughly believe it, or be perſwade$of x. For:none 
deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom'ir makerh that 
there were no God.. It appeareth inmothing more, thar 
Atheiſm is rather in the T4, than in the Heart of Man, 
than by this ; That 4rheifts will ever be' talking of thar 
their Opinion, as if they fainted init within themſelves, 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthned by: the conſent © 

others. Nay more, you ſhall have Atheiſts ſtrive to get 
Diſciples, as 1t fareth with other Seas.” "And, which is 


moſt of all, you ſhall have of them that-will ſuffer for 


Atheiſm and not recant ; ' whereas if they did truly 

think, that there were no ſuch thing as God, why ſhould 

they trouble themſelves? Epicurus. 15 charged, that he 

did but diſſemble for his Xs 12 {ake, when he affirmed, 

there were Bl:fjed Natuyrbs, but fuch as enjoyed them- 
ſelves, without having reſpect to' the Government oft 
potiee> tobe 

6 


World: wherein, they fay, he dA tehi 
in ſecret he chonght t Bay; he Af 
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he is gan : for his ber yy Noble and Divine ; 
Non Deos wulps nepare anum, [e | Opiniones Diis 
| ok wr” fer Plaro could havefſaid no more. And 

though he had the confidence to deny the Adminiſtra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the Nature. The In- 
dians of the Weſt have names for their particular gods, 
though they have no name for Ged ; as if the Heathens 
ſhould have had the names of Fapiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. 
but not the word Dews : which | txt that even thoſe 
barbarous People have the notion, hough they-have not 
the latitude and extent of it. - So that againſt the Arheiſt 
the very Savages take part with'the very ſubtileſt Phi- 
loſophers : The Contemplative Atheift is rare : | A Dia- 


goras, 2 Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and ſome others; and yet 


chey ſeem to be more than they are : For that all that 
impugn a received Religion or Superſtition, are by the ad- 
verſe part branded with the name of Atheiſts. - But the 
_ Atheiſts indeed are Hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
ing Holy things, but without feeling ; ſo as they muſt 
needs be cauterized in the end. The Cauſes of Atheiſm 
are Diviſions in Religion, if they be many : for any one 
main Diviſion adderh Zeal to both ſides, but many Di- 
vitions introduce Atheiſm. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
when it is come to that which Saint Bernard faith, Non 
ef jam dicere, ut populus, ſic ſacerdes : quia nec fie popmlus, 
ut ſacerdos, A third is, Cuſtom of Prophane Scoffing in 
Holy Matters, which doth'by little and little deface the 
Reverence of Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, e- 
ſpecially with peace atid proſperity : for troubles and ad- 


rerfities do more bow Mens minds to Religion, They 


that deny a God, deſtroy Mans Nobility : for certainly 
Man is of kin to the: Beaſts by his Body ; and if he be 
not of kin/to God by: his Spirit; he is a baſe and ignoble 


Creature. Ir deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimicy; and the 
riſing Humane Nature: for take an example of a Dog, 
and mark what/a-generofity and courage he will put on, 
when .he finds: himſelf maintained: by a Man;*.who to 
tint is-inftead-of -@'God. or Aﬀeifor naturd + Which cou- 
{0 WARD | rage 
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rags is nianifeſtly ſuch, as that Creature without the 
confidence-of a better Nature than his own,could never 
attain, So Man, wheri-he reſteth and afſureth himſelf 
uponDivine proteRtion-and favour, gathereth a force and 
faith; which Humane Nature in it ſelf could not obtain. 
Therefore as: Atheiſm is in all reſpets hateful, ſo in this, 
that it depriveth Humane Nature. of the means to exalt 
. k ſelf above Hurnane Frailty. As it is in particular Per- 
fans, fo it is in Nations. ' Never was there ſuch a Srart 
for Magnanimaity, as Rome, Of this State hear what Ci; 
cero laith, Quam wolumns, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amis 
mus, farmen nec. numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec cat; 
(iditate, Pamos, nec artibus Gracos ; nec denique hoc ipſo buju 
Geptis &-Terre domeſtics. nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & La- 
tins ; fed Pictate ac Religione, atque hac una Sapientia, q 
Deorum Immortalium Numine, omnia regi gubernarique per: 
ſ[peximus, onmes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 
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XA VIL 
Of Superſtition. 


T- were better to have no opinion of God at all, than 
{uch an opinion as is unworthy of him: For the 
one is Unbelief, the other is Contumely ; and certain- 
ly Superſtition is the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch ſaith 
well to that purpoſe : Surely (faith he) I had rather s 

eat deal men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch man at all a 

lutarch, than that they ſhowld ſay, that there was one Plu- 
tarch, that would eat his Children as ſoon as they were born 
as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn. And as the Contumely is 
eater towards God, {o the Danger is greater towards 
en. Atheiſm leaves a man to Senſe, to Philoſophy, 


to Natural Piety, to Laws, to Reputation ; all which 


may be guides to an outward Moral Vertue, though Re 
ligion were not ; But Super/tition diſmounts all the 6, w 
1 CIC 
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Of Superſtition. . is 
ereteth an abſolute Monarcky in the minds of Mens 
Therefore Atheiſm did never perturb States ; for it makes 


men weary of themſelves, as looking no further: And 
we ſee the times inclined to. Atheiſm (as the time of Au- 


gu Ceſar) were civil times. But Superſtition hath 


the Confuſion of many States, and bringeth in a 
new Primum Mobile, that raviſheth all the Spheres of 
Government. The Mafter.of Sapartirion is the People; 
and in all Super/tirion, Wiſe men follow Fools, and Ar- 
guments are fitted to. Practice in .a'-reverfed order, © It 
was gravely ſaid by ſome of the Prelates in the-Comncil 
of Trewt, where the Doctrine. of the School-men'bare 
great ſway, That the School-men. were \like Aſtronomers, 
which did feign Ecrentricks, and Epicycles, and ſuch engines 
of Orbs, to ſave the Phanomena ; though they knew there were 
no ſuch things. And in like manner, that the School- 
men had framed a number of ſubtile and intricate Axi- 
ms and Theorems, to ſave the praftice of the Church. 
The Cauſes of Superſtitions are, pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
end Ceremonies : . Exceſs of OR and Phariſaical 


| Holineſs: Over-gteat:Reverence of Traditions, which 
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cannot but load the Church: the Stratagems of Prelates 
for their own Ambition and Lucre: the favouring too 
much of good Intentions, which openeth the Gate to 
Conceits and Novelties : the taking.an Aim at Divine 
Matters by Humane, which cannot but breed mixture 
of Imaginations : And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpeci- 
aly joyned with Calamities and Diſaſters. Swper/tition 
without a veil is a deformed thing ; for, as it addeth 
deformity to an Ape to be ſo like a Man : fo the fimi- 
litude of Swper/tition to Religion makes it the more de- 
formed. And as wholſome Meat.corrupteth to lictle 
Worms: ſo good Forms and Orders corrupt into a 
Number of petty Obſervances There is a Supcrſtition 
In avoiding Su efron, when men think to do beſt, if 
they go furtheR rom the Superſtition formerly received. 
Therefore Care would be had, that ( as it fareth in ill 
Purginzs) the good be not taken away with the bed, 
whic 
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which commonly is done, when the People is the Re- 
former. 
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XVIIL 
Of Travel. 


T4 VE L, in the younger Sort, is a part of Edu- 
cation ; in the elder, a part of Experience. He 
that Travellerh into a Countrey before he hath ſome En- 
trance into the Language, goeth to Schoo! and not to 
Travel. That young men Travel under {ome Tutor, or 
]rave Servant, I allow well, fo that he be ſuch a one 
that hath the Language, and hath been in the Country 
before, whereby he may be able to tell them, what 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the Countrey where 
they go, what Acquaintances they are to ſeek, what 
Exerciſes or Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For elf 
young men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. It 
is a ftran oe thing, that in Sea-voyages, where there fr: 
nothing to be ſeen but Sky and'Sea, men ſhould makeJ$s 
Diaries ; but in Land-Travel, wherein ſo much is to beFF'r 
obſerved, for the moſt part they omit it ; as if Chance 
were fitter to be-regiftred than Obſervation. Let Diz-JNe 
ries therefore be brought in uſe. The things to be ſeenfſto 
and obſerved are the Courts of Princes, eſpecially when 
they give Audience to Embafſadors : The Courts offi 
Juſtice while they fit and hear Cauſes; and fo of Cone 
ſiſtories Eccleſiaſtick :* the Churches and Monaſteries bt 
with the Monumetrits' which are therein extant : ' the Wi 
Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns ; and'WIS! 
the Havens and Hathors : Antiquities and Ruins: TJ 
braries, Colleges, Diſputations and Lectures, where any Tr, 
are: Shipping .and Natives : Houſes and Gardens of? 
State an Plefure near great Cities: Armories, Arſ&-y 
nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware-houſes: Ex 
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| erciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Training of Souldiers, 


and the like : Comedies, ſuch whereunto the better ſort 
of:'Perſons do reſort. Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : 


"| Cabinets and Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever 


is memorable in the Places where they go. Aﬀeer all 
which the Tutors: or Servants ought to make diligent 
enquiry. As for Triumphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, 
Funerals, Capita Executions, and ſuch Shews ; Men 


{need not to be put'in mind of them ; yet are they not 
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to be neglected. - If you will have a' young man to put 
his Travel intos a Jittle room, and in ſhort time to - ga- 
ther much, this you muſt do. Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt 
have ſome entrance into the Language before he -goeth. 
Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or Tutor as know- 
eth the Countrey, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry 
with him alſo-ſome Chard or Book, deſcribing the Coun- 
trey where he 7ravelleth, which will be a good key to 
tis Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary. Let him not. 
ſtay long in one City or. 'Town, more or leſs, as the 
Place 5. mtg but not long : Nay, when he ſtayeth 
in one City or Town, let him change his Lodging 
from one end and part of the Town to another, which 
s4 great Adamant of Acquaintance. Let him ſequeſter 
himſelf from the-Company of his Countrey-men, and 
diet in ſuch Places where there is good Company of the 
Nation where he Travelleth. Let im upon his Removes 
from one Place to another, procure recommendation 
to fome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in the Place whi- 
ther he removeth, that he may uſe his Favour in thoſe 
things he deſireth to fee or. know. Thus he may a- 
bridge his Trave/s with much profit. As for the Ac- 
quaintance which is to be ſought in Travel, that which 
vmoſt of all profitable, is Acquaintance with the Se- 
cretaries and employed Men of Embaſſadors; for ſo in 
Travelling in one Country, he ſhall ſuck the experience 
of many. _ Let him alſo ſee and viſit eminent Perſons, 
mall kinds, which are of great Name abroad ; that he 
may be able to tell. how the Life agreeth with the F a. 
* 0) y 
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For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion to bs 
avoided : They are commonly for Miſtrefſes, Healths; 
Place, and Words. And let a Man beware how he 
keepeth Company with Cholerick. and Quarrelſome 
Perſons, for they will engape hint into their own Quar- 
rele, When a Traveller returneth home, let him not 


- leave the Countries where he hath 7ravelled, altogether i 


behind him, but maintain a Correſpondency by Letters 
with ' thoſe of his Acquaintance which are of moſt 
worth. And let' his Travel appear rather in his Dif 


courſe, than in his Apparel or Geſture ; - and-in- his Dif 


courſe let: him be: rather adviſed in his Anſwers, - that 
forward to tell Stories : And let it appear, that he doth 
not change his Countrey Manners for. theſe of Foreign 
Parts ; but only prick in ſome Flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad, into the Cuſtoms of his own Countrey 
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X1X: 
Of Empire. 

T is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few thing 

to defire, and many things to fear, and yet that 
commonly is the Caſe of Kings, who being at the high 
eft, want matter of defire, which makes their mine 
more languiſhing, and have many Repreſentations « 
Perils and Shadows, which makes their minds the le 
clear. - And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect whidt 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of ; That rhe King's beart is inſcr 


table. For, multitude of Jealoufies, and lack of fon 
predominant deſire that ſhould marſhal and pnt in os 


der all-the reſt, maketh any Mans hearr hard to find off E 


found. Hehce it comes likewiſe, that Princes many 
times make themſelves Deſire, and fer their Hearts up 


on Toys : ſometimes upon a Building, ſometimes upc 
erecting of an Order, fometunes upon the advancinf 
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of a Perſon; ſomerimes upon obtaining excellency in 
ſome Art or Fear of the Hand; as Nero for playing on 
che Harp, Domitian for Certainty of the Hand with the 
Arrow, Commodus for playing at Fence, Caracalla for dri- 
ving Chariots,' and the like. This ſeemeth "incredible 
unto thoſe that _ not the Fargo That the pg 
Man is more cheared and refreſhed ofiting in ſmall 
Fang than by ſtanding at' a ſtay in A FW ſee alſo 
that the Kings that have been Granted Conquerours.in 
their firſt years, it being nor poſlible for them to go for« 
ward infinicely, bur that they muſt have ſome check or 
arreſt in their Fortunes,” turnin their latter years to bs 
Superſticious and Melancholy : as did Alexander the 
Great, Diockfian ; and in our memory, Charles the Fifth, 
and others: For he'thar is'uſed to go forward, and find- 
eh a ſtop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was. 
To ſpeak now of the true Temper of Empire ; It is a 
thing-rare, and hard to-keep; for boch Temper and 
Diſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. But it is one thing ro 
K mingle Contraries, another to interchange them. « The 
Anſo er of Apollonius to Veſpaſian is full of excellent In- 
ſtruction; Yeſpaſian asked him, What as Nero's over- - 
throw? He aniwered, Nerg could rouch and tune the Harp 
hall well, but in Government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins 
oil 160 bigh, ſometimes to let them down too low. And certain 
vl it i ing deſtroyeth Authority ſo much, as the 
il unequal and untimely interchange of Power Preſſed too 
| and Relaxed too much. 
"This is that the Wiſdom of all theſe latter Times 
Princes Aﬀairs, is fine Deliveries, and Shift- 
of Dangers and Miſchiefs, when they are near, 
1 folid and grounded Courſes to keep them aloof. 
S 1s but to try Maſteries with Fortune : and let 
[men beware how they neglet and fuffer matter of 
Trouble to be. prepared : - no man can forbid the 
back, nor tell whence it may come. The 'difficulties 
inf] 2 Princes Bufinels are many and great ; but the you 
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eſt difficulty is often. iri their own: mind.” Fortis cortts 
mon with Princes. (faith Thacitas) $0 will Contraditories 
Sant plerimqne Regum wolumtatesz webementes, & inter «ſe, 
cantyariee. Far it 15 the Soleciſm' of Power, to think to 
Corimand the-end, and yet not-endure the means. .,_.', 
Kings hae to deal with. their Neighbours, their Wives, 
their Childy , theit Prelates or rk their Nobles, thei 
Second Nobles or. Gentlemen, their Merchants, .theyr Comm 
s, and:their Men of War. 'And from all theſe aziſs 
Devgers, iECare. and Circumſpedtion be not.uſed. -'- +} 
Firſt, For: \their/i Neighbours : 11 There can: yd 
Rule be. giverzz{the occaſons-are ſo variable) ;laye one, 
whichever boldeth, which is, that Princes do-keep dug 
Centinel, that none of theip Neighbours:do. vf Tagg 
ſo, (by increaſing of Territory; byambrating of,'T 
by Approaches, or the. like): & they: beomts> 7 
to annoy them, than they were. Thus 15 genera 
work of ſanding Counlets to foreſee, and abit ings 
Puring that Triuruirare, 's, King Henry tbe: oe 
Enoland Francis the; 1/8. France, and, Charles't 
Fa Jaw 4#7, there was + Watch kept,.-that_noh 
hree could win-@\Palm of Ground, but-the- 
rung: Two.gvould ſtraight-ways/ balance it, enher-;þ 
Eonfederation,. or if need. were, by a War, anti woi 
not in ay-wiſe take up Peaceat Arty Andthe lil 
was done by that Teague, (which Guicciardiwe lack, 
the Security:off Italy) made between Ferdimando: King | 
Naples, Larenzius' Medices; and: Zxcdovicus Sfarna, Pot 
cate, the one of Florence, the ether of- 7 Neitt 
che opimien of ſome of theSctiool-met robe xeceivd 
Ztbat'a War, conn. mriſtly be ad * 1pon' @ipfecedent 
:or: Provocation.:>For there; is' 19: worwrny 
Voet ofran imminent D though thereb&no! L 
given, is lawful Caufe pH 2 23d 2r &124 
2 , Fer their H#Sber:; There-are cruel exainples-of th 


Liviz is infamed for the poy of-heo:Haisbas 
Relizxana, Soljman's Wile, was p_——_ 
nged Prince, :Su1t.-n _ and. orheiwiſe.tl 
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bled his Hquſe'and Succeſhion « nal hab the Second of 
England, his Queen had rhe prin 1 the. 
fing and murther of her down is/kind. of dari 
ger is then tobe feared; thiefty wheh the Wives have 
lots for the raiſing of their own Children, or: elſe that 
they be Advoutreſles. 21 
/ Fort their Children ; The: Te edies likewlf of dan- 
gers from them: have been. many- Aud» generally the 
entring of Fathers into!ſuſpicion;of their yogre a 
'been ever unfortunate. The. deſtruction of 24 
(that we'named before) was ſo fatal Ts 
as the Succeſſor 'of the Turks fra. Solyman 
is ſuſpeted. to be untrue, af: of ran 
that iSely-us the ſecond was Ca to be; - naar 
«ll The deftrudtion of C#i/pus,..a young Prinee:of rare to- 
ls rink, ,. by Cipfantions the Great, his an a was in 
like manner fatal to his Honfe ; for'both Conſtantinus 
E 1 Canſtence his.Son died/vidlent rn and Conſtern- 
xs his;other;Son did: lictlecberter; who dietl-indged - 
| , butiafter:that Falianus had taken Arms 
q ry 'The.deftrugton' of: Demetrws, Son: to!Phi Sth 
x8 cond of' Macedon, turned upon the Father, who died 
of Repentance. . And many: like Examples thete are, 
but few or none where the.. Fathers had good by fuch 
FP it were. where.the Sons _ in" Bas 
| them; as was:Selymus the fi oh 
d ar; ee ns Mars the Second, 


'| "For a Pls; When they are proud and great, 
Is denger-from. them ; as.it.was in the times 
and Thomas Becket, Azch-Biſhops of Canter- 
7, who-with-cheir Crohers did almoſt tryct with the 
Sword; and yet they had to deal-with ſtout and 
Kings; Hilliam Rufus, Henry: the: Eirlt,' and: 

Her the Second. The danger i - not from the 5: State, 
t where:it hath a dependance of Foreigh : rity ; 
:Church-men'..come in;, and are elected, 
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For their Nobles : To keep them at a diſtance it is not 
amiſs, but ro them may make a King more qb- 
ſolute, bur leſs and (cſs to perform any thing 
that he deſires. I have noted it in my-Hiſtory of 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who depreſſed his Nobi« 
lity ; wh n it came to paſs, that his times were] 
foll 'f ties wr og TK or the Nobility, though] 
they continued et did they not co-ope- 
rate with _ in « dues; + fo that in fel he was 
fain to da 
* "_ Second Nobles : wes Ther is not much Gange 

ram them, being a Body They may lome+ 
eimes diſcourſe high, but tar « doth little ks Beſides | 
= are a counterpoize to the mgher Nobility, that they 
_—ETOnT #nd laſtly, being the moſt i imme 
hs Authotiy \ with che gas People, they d 
ap ar | 
' For or Mere They are Lis porta ; and i 
ariſh \ not, a Kingdom may have mb 
STIL ALEES ES 
| ' tothe 
Revenue ; —_ he' wins in the Hundred, - he looſet - 
in the Shire ; the particular Rates bein increaſed, b 
the coral balk of Tradi rather decreaſed, - 

For their Commons : is little danger from hell AG 
except it be where they have great and potent Heads, « da; 
where you meddlc with the point of Religion, or the d& 
Cuſtoms, or means of Lite. 8 |. 

For their "Men of War : It.is a dat State, w 00 
they live and remain in a.Body; are uſedito Don 
tives, whereof we ſee examples ain the Un 1 ru 
Pretorian Bands of Rome : Bug 'T .of Men, 
Arming them ſeveral places, and x ſeveral 
raanders, and-wichout Donatives, are things of Defon 
and no d: 

Frinsraks thro Heavenly Bodies, "which goulpg 
or evil times and which have much Vener bur 
Ref, All Precepts conrpntng Kings, are un 


: {| their Children, their Credit, ſome og 
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4. Of:Counſed. $3 
prehended in thoſe two Remembrances, rmento quod 


es Homo, and Memento quod es Deus, or Vice Dri;. the one 
bridleth their Power, and the other dn Will. 


— 


— 
w_—_— 4 _ 4 —_ 


| XX. 
Of C ounſel, 


F T HE greateſt truſt between Man, and Man is the 


truſt of Grwving Counſel : For mm other confdences 
Men commit the on parts of Life, their Lands, their rep 


ff but to ſuch as they make their Counſellors, they DG 
{he whole, by how much the more they are; obliged ta 
all faith and integrity. The. wiſeſt Princes negd not 
J think ic any diminution to their Greatneſs, or derogati- 


| co their Slficny, to rely upo n Counſel. God him- 


% 


is not without, but hath —_ it one of the great 


lames of his bleſſed Son ; The Coyn/ellor. Solomon hath 
Wpronounced , chat in Counſel is Stability. Things will 
ave their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be not coſ- 

d upon the-argumgnts of Counſel, "hey will be toſſed 
pon the waves of Fertune, and be full of inconſtancy, 


' : reeling a. a drunken man, 


| that it it 
ho ob oy —_ violent or for 


iP times do ſer ek bs bb both the 


£ 
= 
. catporatior ” uf nlcl 
,» = a 4 : £ 
as + 
s + P, «4 098 oy 
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A did marry 
Fn intend that 
Soveraignty 
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8 Sir Francis'Bacdn's Eſſays. 
ava 7 1,50 is tharried to: "Ovnnſel ; the other" in that 
wH 


oweth, Which" was thus : They fay,” after | 

Jupiter was'fna#96d 466" Mev, ſhe  conceived:by hiry, | ! 
and was with Child: hug Fug ſuffered .her_not ta| ! 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; whereth | 
he became himſel with FR Id, and was delivered off | 
Pallas Armed out of his : which monſtrous Pa: * 
ble containeth a fſeer Empire, how. Kings are to j 
make uſe of their Coun atex "That firſt they onght f 
to refer matters u tb them, oh is the firſt begetting] © 
orimpy t Sphefith &y-are elaborate, mou | f 
heWomb of their Oouneil ; and - 

i pe, adn bs. brought forth; that tha © 

weir fate to-gO throuph with : thi F 

Chuan nd reaion;”as if it Yeperided on my 'F 
but ' take + the matter 'Back'Mto their own hands,” an** 
make it appear to the Wofld;- chat the Deorces and fi je 
nal Dire&ions* (WHith, Hecanſe: they core forth wi 1; 


Prudence 'and\ Power,” ave reſemble tO Pallas Py 
proceeded fron Arid not: ofity: from - hell 
reg repurationto themſely ky 
' | 
"Tet tis tio mp oh of this Drconveniencies of Cornſel; atijlh © 
of. the * Remedies. © The Trionveniencet' that have ba J 
noted in-callin = \— $hrwth a3 thre?" Firſt;' 
revealing'of - x Near4d becortie leſs ſe 
Nr thay y;\ thi - SAT of 5 Aud 'of Prince 
as 1 "were 1 the 
ger of Me een 
of the "that - Counſel; than. of Him Hat 
ſeNed.” '! For which convent 2d; the OCT 
po prattice of Friekre: in< b1ie” Kirih rites, 


troduced Capinet Comncils ; a 207 
00 So gt "1301 4a Oi 
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Of-Counſel, ce 
Princes beware, that the unſecreting of their Aﬀairs comes 
not from themſelves. Aha" as for Cabin Counſels, it 
may be their Motto ; Plenus rimarum ſum : One furile 
' Perſotr ae makerh ; it his glory to'tell, will-d6 tnore 
hute, tz that - khi9W 4 ir their duty to conceal. 


'Þ i 15 true, rs ſome Aﬀaits which require extreim 


ecy, which wil omg; 6. 6'beyond one or two Per- 

2ns beſide the - os -are thoſe. Counſels un- 
fſperous ; for be des the- Secrecy , they commonly gO,- 

on" conſtantly in one” Spirit” of Direction. without di- 
ftration. Bur then it 'rhuſt be a pruderit King, ſuchas ' 
s* able* co grind with 'a Hand omit and: tho : : D1wyardl 
Cole levs had” need alſo be wiſe Men, -and eſpecially 
true and truſty to the King's Ends ; as It was with Kifly 
\Henty 'che' Seventh, 'of Evpland, who if his ; greateſt ba: 
—=, Ix himſelf to none, except itwere to Moron 


= ay Saad tit The: Fable ſheweth a> 
; (2 w xd os My by 'Ss 45*rather exalted 
he' \Chair of Coun - 


t er an yer: 
combination in troy are gon Hind 
' >a | 1. 1 


_ þ Aa 5” Oe fe ft Inconmvenituct, that Meh will” Cownſel with 


# Eje to themſelves : Certainly, Non inveniet fidem ſu- 
terrzm, is meant 'of rhe nature of times, and not 
all particular Perſons.” There be, that are in natare, 
Elf and ſincere, and plain, and' direct, not crafry 
« nc involved: Let, Princes above alt draw to themſelves 
fellors are not commonly fo 
ML xth Centinel ' over 
, Otit of faction, or 
es tb the King's Ear. 
ov chetr Conjellr As 
| ihe hour 


= T 
OI. 
ow? Los "3 


Principis 
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Principis eft virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 


And on the other ſjde, Counſellors ſhould not be too 
ſpeculative inta- their Saveraigns Perſon. The true 
Im ſition of Canſelier, is rather to be Skill'd in ws 

ers buſineſs, tha in bs Avoure ; þ tos, then ON is 

Nike to adviſe him, od hes 
of ſingular ule to Princes, xt bop take ty 5 <0 ry 
cheir Counſel, both ons and together, For pri-.; 
vate opinion is more free, but q New before gfhers is: 
more reverend, In private, Men are more. bold. in; 
cheir own humours ; and in conſprr, Men are: more! 
obnoxious to others humours : therefore it is gopd ta! 
take both, . And of the inferiour fart, rather ip private," 
2© preſerve freedom ; of the greater, rather ig. 
ro preſerve reſpect. "ti is vain for Princes to take Cau i | 
fel, concerning Matters, if they take no Counſel like-! for 
wiſe concerning. Derſon'] all Matters are as dead? A 
Images ; and the life of e Execution of Aﬀairs reftetil 
in the good choice pf Fe ons... Neither is, it.. enough toll 
conſult congerning Perlpns, ſccundums n £69076 25 in an 0; 
Ides or Mathematical Deſcr 4 Þ what the and cha-b 
rater of the . Perſon ſhould be ; ; for the. rp __ 'Y | 
are committed, and the moſt judgment 3 is 16 
chaice of Individuals. It was truly faid, Qptimii. 
arii mortwi ; Books will ipgak | lain wha, = Gp] 
blangh. Therefore i it is Foxerſan tin themg 
eſpecially the | Hooks of. = theraſelves hare hoe 
Actors upon the 
_ The Councils at dar ay in _” FIG S but fami. 
liar meetings, where matters are x ex os ed on. than 
debared. And they run tao ſwift tq, the Order or Ag. 
of Counſel, & were bs thc. ir. - Cauſes of weight, 
zill-the next - fie (conſitiwn. . 50 was it. don 
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" Of Delays... 57 
commend ſet days for. Petitions: for it gives both the 
Suitors more certainty for their —_ and i it frees 
the megigs for ger: of Efta 

In choice of Committees. 
for tha Cuoe 


ci Tis berrer to cm 

neviſſions ; as\ 4 Trade, for gens a for Was 
_ for ſome Provinces: For where there bedivers 
Jpculer | Councils, and:but one Council of State, (as it 

in = they. "are in_effet no more than. 
lee ſave. that they haye. greater Authority, 
ſuch as are to inform Councils out rf their partigular 
rofeflions (as Lawyer ,, Sea-men , Mint-men , and 
a __ be firſt d, beforg Conpmittees, and then, 
$, occaſion ſeryes,. 'e the(Council. And let. them 
come in mulogndes, or.in 2 Tribynicious manner ; 
c.that. is to clamour Councils, not , to inform them. 
long Table, and - 4p Table, +.0e Sears dbpus the 
" he ſeern thin of Form, e: things. of Sub- 
" « Jong able a foe 4 the upper end 
net £þ but. in the other Form, 
is. more uſe LA 2 Camel; Opinions .that ſit 


| A. Ki he preſides i in Council, let him 
how ins, when, his .own inclination too. much 
i chat whdch he propou 


JL "and fn elſe at of 5 TO 
| 0 ving ree 
nk 4, ting hima Bong Pl, , 
x X L- 
Of Delays. 


CE you can flog a the Marker, jr” 
Oil - can « Jo che Price will fall. -And 
4x anion firſt 

bs '& - 4 4+ | 


6 like o Al, hen on, by 
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. and Nil Hotderh -# the Price.” 'Fot "ORR 
- 1 = CEOS ot = yh o—_— 
;.or =Y Ek "the har e ofthe F 


es rob Et ral 
near; eep too k 
HreD #4 pl Man w2 
5p af ” On the" 4 he 
| 4 a8ows (as (i 
| pl. , and” thofie « 
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MU ti 
the "Ex Rn Re IE 
terity ; like the ip + 

flyeth {ſo {witr, Pry gums Res 


te. 
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' 20f C enhing. £--- = 

| pitt” of Honeſty, but in point of Abili There be 

| chat'cin pack the Cards, and'yer: CY? I well: 
__ Hos tharare good i in Calvaſles and F tions, 
| A pee Weak Men, , it is one thing 

| +> H 15, atid- anc er thing" td to. rider. 
| Atters ;' Ke he me peſt sHnmonrs 

[EE preatly cap Magn ons rr ht Bu- 

which 15"the Conftication of one that'h 


Wieice than for Cornſel : hid they are 
their own Alley, torn them" to new men, arid they 
haye e loſt their Aim : fo as the old Rule to - gfe 2 
I from a Wiſe mah ; Mitre #rnbbs nudos ad. To. 
*#27;, doth ſcarce Hold for them.” "And becauſe theſe 
Gur Ing. Mer are Wk ke Haberdafhers of ſinall Wares, it - 
miſs to ſefforth their” hb. 


WTt'is a yr Corning to wit upon him, with 
Rs: -: ipepk, gl ik Pacers & th Jethits Bi it 


"any e men. 
| Iuhtenances.' Yet 
bk his Would be done with'2' demiire Abaſing of 'your 
ye ſometimes, the Jeſuits alſo do uſe. 
” Another is ut Yay Jou hay bake any thing to'obtair 
F prefenr and anne. the party 
With whom yes deal, with ep me Gets Diſcourſe, that 


| be; Hot ie! e to'make Objeaions, * knew 
Pine and' pond , that ner came t6 Queen E- 


ny on Evpland* wich Bills but he” would al- 
ut, her into ſome 0 , that 


Kowight © ; hd IP " © 
| | e nov 
| [== | ne ge pore ting er 


Dull Is, ſong e dots ome 
We; ae net et him 
Fa: Tm YG wal more 34 kink in ſuch 
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Go Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
-The breaking off .in the midſt of -that one was &- 
bout to fay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds a gres. 
ter Appetite in . him with whom you confer to know 
More. 
And becauſe it. works better, when any thing 
eth to be, gotten otten from. you by. Queſtion, than if -1 
offer it o your ſelf; you may wy. a Bait for a Qu lt 
on, by ſhewing another Viſage and Countenance t 
you are. wont ; to the end, ,co ire occaſion ry the 


to ask the matter 15 of the Change, as i 
Nd; 7 hat dry that time vr fad Fas th 


4 OT WOW ſing, it is good t 
break the Ice by ſome. whoſe dn are of leſs __ 4 
and to reſerve the more; weighty voice to come in' | 
by chance, fo that he r may be asked Ur py; 2c 
te other, ME of 2s Narciſſus did in r to Claudi 
aling. and 'Silius. - 

Nr would. not be ſeen in himſel 

kivag x.fo borrow the name af the Warlt 


; Bibs ; Th ls Welk for. os Bf There is a Speech /4 


4 "ew: —_— ous he werotp a honer, be woul 
ut that w was moſt material in t -{cript, 
pur had been a By-matter. "Ye 4 
T knew anather, that, y when he came ta bave ſpeech,h 
would \4 over that s Jneended moſt, and go forth, a 
come. bak again ang pak of it, a thing chat he ho 
almoſt forgot. ® 

Sofne procure chemfelyacto be ſurprized at ſuchti 
2s it is lik {he part party that Oey # work noon will ſuc 
come upqn.. them, and. to. und wi a Lon: 
_ hand , o& ” fomewhac 


. W be. c » 
thoſe SR Ae” wh which : of of Files th t my ed | 
UtreTr. .- 


Ie is a p6IHt of Cuniiing * to Tet Fall 9 Words 
mans own Name, wks he would hive Te ==. 
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. Of Cunning. 6t 
learn and uſe, and thereupon' take advan I _— 
ewo'that were. 1a par > the Sec > Place 
Queen Elizabeb's time et: kept good Quarter be 

eween themſelves, and” - d confer'one with another 

upon apan-thie Buſineſs; and orie of them ſaid, That to be 
in the Declination of a Monarchy, wis'a tick- 

wy thing, and that he did not affe&t it: the other 
ſtrait caught up thoſe Words, and diſcourſed with di- 
yers of his Friends, That he had no reaſon to defire to 
be a Secretary in the Declining of 4 Monarchy. "The firſt 
man took hold of it, and found means it was told the 
Queer, Who hearing 'of a Declination of Monarchy, took 


—_ ul, as ſhe would never after hear of cho other's 


Ebcre 1 1s a "Cumin which we in land call, The 
pg of the Cat. in Fan; which is, wins that which a 
man--ſays to another, he lays it as if another had faid 
ito him ; od to ay truth, it is 'not eaſie, when fuch 
2 matter paſs'd between two, to make it appear from 
#hich of em it firſt moved and began 
-— It is a hog that ſome men have to glance aw dare 
others, by juſtifying themſelves by Negatives ; as to 
b; Ths 1 Ws not: As Tipellinus did towards Burrbus ; 
Semen diverſas ſpes, ſed incoluymizaryn Imperataris ſi mpliciter 
are, 
Some have in readineſs ſo many [Tales and Stories, as 
here is nothing - they would' infinuate, but they can 
wrap it into a Tale, which ſerveth both to keep them 
more in Guard, and carry it with more Pleaſure. 
8 :It:is a good point of Cunning, for a man to ſhape the 

1 Anſwer he would:have in his own Words and Propoſi- 
'F tions; for it makes the other party ſtick the lefs. 

JF .:It:is: ſtrange, how long ſome men will lie in wait 
1 ſomewhat they deſire to fay, and how far 
FF About they. will fetch, and how many other matters 
x | they: will Cr over to come! near it; itis a thing of 
re PRO but yet of much ang 
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62 Sir Franc Bacony\Fſays. 

A ſuddon,. bold; and.unexpeaed Queſtion, doth m: 
ny times ſurprize a men-and lay him, open : Like rochi 
that changed his and walked in Paul's 
nother- y. came Hchind him;-and-calied him b 
his \epug Nam, a whereat — adoep . mqgendh he looked back 

of Cum 

Fi oagoos pray ras" Pmakos Ta0d d 
then: ' for that n more'hurt ina State,” nan 
that-Canining Xen or i/e. | 

' Buz-certainly ſome there are, that know the Reſont 
and Falls Buſinek, that cannot ſink into the Main of 
it: -Like-a.Houſe that hath convenient Stairs and E c 
tries, but never a fair-Room. Therefore you ſhall ſalllpas 
them find out pretty Looſes in the Condufion, but auiil 
no m—_— tO wo or do des: 
commonly they take advantage of 'their-Inability,-a 
would;be thought Wits:of dire&tion.' + Some built rat 
upon the abuſing of others, and (aswe now ſay) Paliifine 
ting. tricks,upon them; than upon the: ſoundneſs of thei 
own proceedings. But Solomon laich, "Prudens advertit alin. 

greſiwjne; Stulrus NY RENE s £*-of 
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XXL 
Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf | 


Atoes « wiſpenetrefor ic les wad h of y 
en Ordet ce Gros, 
great Lovers 0 e the"t 
lick. Divide with reaſon between Selfdowe and Saciayyiſi 
and he fo.true to thyr.Self, as thou be-not falſeto othels 


eſpecially: to th .gand Country: \Ir'is a 
wo" don , Himſelf. Is right barch 7-4 


char-only. mere: Go its own' Center; w 


things that have a with the Heavens, move upolljtt 
the Center of another ohich they benefit. The refers 
t 


o” ring | 


' © Of Wiſdowi for, ai Mans ſelf. 63 
nagof all to.& en Saf, is more. tolerable-in- a Sove- 
| mign- Prince; becauſe\Themſelvey, Age not only Ther- 
I elves but thein Good and Evil is atthe peril okthe-pub-- 
lickFortune. Buca 2. Evil in, a Seryant to 
ifs Prince, or a Citizen in a Republick. | For: whatloe- 
frer Afﬀairs paſs ſuch a mans hands, he crooketh them 
Sto his own ds which tnuſt needs be often Eccentrick 
to the ends of his Maſter or State: Therefore let Prin- 
ces or States chuſe ſuch Seryan -25 have not this mark ; 
Wexcept they mean their and ſhould be made but the 
''s Hary. That which* makert iH* e:cffet more perni- 
Wgous, is, that all proportion is | it were dil-pro- 
be By enorighs for-the Servants goad, to be preferred 
ere the Maſteds; but yet:i6 1&;a:greater, extretm, 
- xj #-little' pobdins the Servant tall carry things a- 
mon great: urnone the," »And1: yet that is 


of bad Officers,''T [Vanbaſladours;»Ge- 
E-eid ochdr: thi eadenkinnr Kedbbes; which Ke 


x dk pon; thicir! Rborl; of 5latins heaven petty..ends and 


; to the overthiiow of:their Maſters great and im- 
&«Atfairs:;: And! for: the: moſt! part;; the: Good 
th Servants: e; is alter th&:model of their own 
- but the: they fell for that Good;. is af- 
Fanlcel ofabeir Maſters Fottune: [And certainly 
& cho: nature;of.oxtream Self-Lowers, as they' will ſer 
_ bo, "cage were Bit to roaſt »cheir eggs: 
ho | hold ouſt their 
foci: * hn; bergoeb 
airche _ ;1 
fl -{1#5/ror for @ Mais wor. isin-many 
{ things:!-:It is .the ms F Rats, that will be 
o leave: che Houſe ſometime before it falls.;. It is 
of #be Fox, char thruſts our the Badger; who 
rar gr made: xoom- for him.” -It-is the Wiſdom: of 
id Gxediles, thar:ſhed tears an they. would devqur.: But 
that which is ſpecially -to be noted, is, that thoſe-which 
_n Cicero-layswof : Pampey,) are, Sui amantes - ſine rigali, 
are 
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are many times unfortunate. And whereas they h 

all their time fſacrific'd to Themſthoer, they become i 

the end ehemſebvis Saerifices to the Incanſtancy of Fok | 
cune, whoſe wings they ehoughtt oye their Self-Wiſdome 
have AE | 
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Of  hmovation. 


$ the births of living. Creatures at ficſt are Wl 
pen, fo are-all Þmowrions, whick are the & 
of Time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe thae firft by 
Honour into their- , are commonly more vi 6 
thy than moſt that : Sothe firft Precedent (ib 
be good) is ſeldom arrained by imitation. For Ila 
Mans nature, asir ftandsiperverted, hath'a natural n 
tion, ſtrongeſt in| continuance: But Good as a forc 
motion, ſtrongeſt ar ficft.'' Surely every Medicine is 
Imovation; and he that will not: apply:new Remec 
_ CP Evils: -for Time is-the greateſt Imor 
And" if Time of courſe alter. tothe war 
and Wiſdom and Counfel ſhall: not alter them to t 
ou; whe be apron, that whit! 
ett 7 con, Rt fan. 15 4 et at leale; 
is fit. And thoſe things eahys.. Jet 
are as ns NE want: or 
new things niece not fo well: iBut L 
their utilicy,. yet, NPR_—_ by : their ] 
Beſides, they arelike ffranger 
faroured. . Arey 
contratiwiſe moverh "oma nt that.a run $ 
on. of cuſtom is. 25 turbulent a thing, 'as:an. 7 coat 
and they thar reverence tov much old: times, are butf 
ſcorn'to the new. It were good therefore, that me 
1 cheir Innovations would follow the example of Tia 
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Of Diſpatch. 65 

it ſelf; which, indeed Innovaterh greatly, 'but quietly, 

_ and by degrees, ſcarce to be perccived; for otherwiſe 
\. whatioever.is new,-15 unlooked for; and ever it mends 

- ſome, and pairs other: And he that is holpen, takes it 
fora Fortune, and thanks the Time ; and he that is 
hurt, for a Wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It 

4} is good. allo, not to try experiments in States, except 
# the neceſlity be urgent, or the utility be evident ; and 
© well to beware, that it be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the deſire of "Change that 

a pretendeth ' the Reformation. And laftly, that the 
Novelty, though it be not rejeted, yet be held for a 
WF luſpedt: And as the Scripture ſaith, That ve make a 
fond upon the ancient Gy, and then look about us, and diſ< 

ol cover what is the ſtreight and right way , and ſo to walk 
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Ffefted Diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things 

ZA to buſineſs that can be. Ir is like that which 

te Phyſicians call Pre-digeſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which 

$ ſure to fill the Body full of Crudities, and ſecret ſeeds 

of Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not diſpatch by the 
times of fitting, but by the advancement of the buſi- 
nels. And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, or 
high Lift that makes the Speed ; ſo in buſineſs, the 
keeping cloſe to the matter, and not taking of: it too 
much at once , procureth Diſpatch. It is the care of 

8 fome only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
jive ſome falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
ard {cem- Mer of Diſparch.But itis onething to abbreviate by 
natcontratting.another by cutting off; and buſineſs ſo hand- 
wm'ed at ſeveral fittings or CE, goeth a": 4 
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backward or forward in an unſteady manner. I knew 
a Wiſe Man, that had it for a by-word, when he faw'F 
men haſten to a Concluſion ; Stay a little, that we may* 
make an end the ſooner. 7: 
On the other ſide, True Diſpatch is a rich thing, . For ÞV 
Time is the meafure of Buſinels, as Money is of Wares; 
and buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there ws! 
ſmall Difparch. The Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch, Mivenga Ia Muerte al 
S page, Let my death come from Spain, for then it -wilk 
be {ure to belong in cOmung 'J; 
Give good hearing tothoſe that give the firſt Infor 
mation m Buſineſs ; and rather dire& them in the be 
ginning, than interrupt them in the continuance otff 
their Specches : for he that is, put out of his own order 
vill go forward and backward , and more tediouyſ} 
while he waits upon his memory, than he could have * 
been, if he had gone on in his own courfe. But ſome 
times.it is ſeen, that the Moderator is more trouble 
ſome than the Acor. 
Iterations are commonly loſs of time ; but there is nf 
ſuch gain of time, as to #*terate often the State of thilif 
Queſtion; for it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speed 
as it is coming forth. Long and curious Speeches a 
as fit for Diſpatch, as a Robe or Mantle with a loft 
train is for a Race. } 
Prefaces, and Paſſages, and Excuſations, and oth 
Speeches of reference to the Perfon, are great wa 
of time ; and though they ſeem to pr of model 
they are bravery. Yet beware of being too materi 
when there is any impediment or obſtrugion in mal” 
Wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth pl 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to make the ungualife.” 
Enter. 


Above all things, Order, and Diftribution, and my 


10V 


. Jing out of Parts, 1s the life of Diſpatch: ſo as the Dif, 
buticn be not too ſubtle; for he that doth not dividt 


will never enter well into buſineſs ; and he that an 41 
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J dcth too much will never come. out of it clearly. To 
Fchuſe time, is to fave time, and an unſeafonable mo- 
tion is but beating the Air. There be three parts of 
Buſinels ; the Preparation, the Debate or Examination, and 
Fthe Perfe#ior ; whereof if you look for Diſpatch, let 
© the middle only be the work of many; and the firſt 


T and laſt the work of few. The proceeding upon ſome- 


& what conceived in writing, doth for the molt part fa- 
Glicate Diſpatch : for though it ſhould be wholly reject- 


Fed, yet that Negative is more pregnant . of direction, 


T 


Sithan an definite ; as Aſhes are more generative than 
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XXVI. 
Of ſeeming Wife. 


ST T hath been an opinion, - that the French are wiſer 


We chan they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer than 


are, But howſoever it be berween Nations, cer- 
gnly it is fo berween Man and Man. For as the A- 
Hle faith of Godlineſs, Having ' a ſhew of Godlineſs, but 
dnying the power thereof ; 1o certainly there are in points 
& wiidom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or little 


My ſolemnly ; Magno conatw nugas. It 1s a ridiculous 


bing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons of judgment, to 
Ik what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts have, and what pro- 
bectives to make Superficies to ſeem Body, that hath 
bepth and bulk, Some are ſo cloſe reſerved, as they 


"vill not ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light ; and 


xn always to keep back ſomewhat : And when they 


L 
% 
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now within themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
£0 well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others, to 
ow of that which they mayg.not_well ſpeak. Some 
lp themſelves with countenance and geſture, and 
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are wiſe by Signs ; as'Cicero faith of Piſo, that when he! 
anſwered him,. he fetched one of his Brows up to his 
Forehead, and bent the other down to his Chin : Re. 
ſpondes, altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum de" 
preſſo ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placete.” Some think} 
to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and being per- 
temptory ; and go on, and take by admittance thay. 
which they cannot make good. Some, whatſoever i 
beyond their reach, will ſeem to deſpiſe or make ligh 

of it, as impertinent or curious, and fo will have the 
ignorance ſeem Judgment. Some are never without 4 
Efrrnven: and commonly by amuſing men with ,a ſub 
tilty, blanch the matter ; of whom A. Gellius ſaith, Ho 
minem delirum qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit ponder 

Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protagoras bringeth inMW&: 
Prodicus in ſcorn, and maketh him make a Speech, t þ 
confiſterh of diſtin&tions from the beginning to the end” 
Generally ſuch men in all deliberations find eaſe to bel, 
of the Negative ſide, ,and affe& a credit to object and; 
foretel difhculties: For when Propoſitions are denied 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, ic ra. 
quireth a new work ; which falſe point of wiſdom WE, 
the bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there is no decay 

ing Merchant, or inward Beggar, hath ſo many tricW$.1 
to uphold the credic of their Wealth, as theſe empeylliy. 
Perſons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency, 
Seeming Wiſe Men may make ſhift to get opinion, buli;s: 
let no man chuſe them for'employment ; for certainlfiſg. 
you were better take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat ably: 
furd, than over-formal. K 6- 
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XXVIL 
Of Friend{(hip. 


IT had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have put 
** more truth and untruth together in few words, than 
Ein that Speech, Whoſoever is delighted in ſolitude, is either 
bs 211d Beaft, or a God. Far it 15 moſt true, that a na- 
ral and ſecret hatred, and averſation towards Society 
in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt ; but 
{15 moſt untrue, that it ſhoul!d-have any character at 
all of the Divine Nature, except it proceed not out of 
ppleaſure in Solitude, but out of a love and deſire to 
queſter a mans ſelf for a higher converſation; ſuch 
& 6 found to have been falſly and feignedly. in fome of 
the Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa: the 'Re- 
, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of. Thane ; 
Wd truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
and Holy Fathers of the- Church. But little do men 
perceive what Solitude is ,, and how far it extendeth : 
tor a Crown is not Company , and Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pictures, and Talk but a Thinking Cymbal , 
where there 1s no. Love, The Latine Adage meeteth 
With it a little, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitude ; becauſe 
na great Town Friends are ſcattered, {o that there is 
Vinor that fellowſhip, for the:moſt parc, which is in leſs 
BN bbourboods. But we may go further, and affirm 
*Wnolt truly , that is a meer and miſerable ſolitude to 
vant Friends, without which the World is but a Wilder- 
Ine: and even in this Senſe alſo of Solirude, whoſoe- 
Fx in the Frame of his Nature and Aﬀections is unfit 
Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, and not from 
OA Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Dif- 
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JKarpe of the Fulneſs and Og of the Heart, which 
Fiions of all kinds do aye 
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Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt dan. 
gerous in the Body, aad it is not much otherwiſe in 
Mind : You may take Sarza to open the Liver, Steel 
to open the Spleen, Flower of Sulphur for the Lung 
Caſtoreum for the Brain; but no Receipt openeth thalff- 
Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you may /impat 
Griefs, Joys, Feats, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels, amliff 
whatſoever leth upon the Heart to oppreſs it, in a 
kind of Civil Shrift or Confeſſion. | 
It is a ſtrange thing' to obſerves, how high a 
great Kings and Monarchs do fet upon this Fruit 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak; ſo great, as they = | 
it many times at the hazard of their own Safety a 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the diſtance! 
their Fortune from that of their Subjects and Servat 
carinot gather this Fruit, except (to make themſe 
capable thereof) they raiſe fome Perfons to be, 2 
were, Companions, and almoſt Equals to themfel 
which many times forteth to Inconvenience. Then 
dern Languages give unto'ſuch Perſons the name 
Fawourites or Privadoes, as if it were matter of Grace 
Converſation.” But the Roman name attaineth the & 
Ufe and Cauſe thereof, naming them Participes Gi 
rum ; for it is that which tyeth the knot. And we 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and 
fionate Princes only, but by the Wiſeſt, and moſt 
brick that ever reigned : who have oftentimes jo / 
to themfelves ſome of their Servants, whom both th 
ſelves have called Friends, and allowed others like) 
to call them in the fame manner, uſing the word wh 
is received between private men. 4 
EL. Sy!la, when he commanded Rome, . raiſed Pol 
(after farnamed the Gregr) to that Hei he, that Po 
. vaunted himfelf for Syla's Over-match: for whett 
* þad carried the Conſulſhip for a friend of his againft; 
purſuit 'of ,Syl/a , and that Syla did a little reli; 
#; thereqt; 'and began to fpeak great, dat Up ; 
; 
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him again, and” in effe&t bad him be 
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fl © more men adored the Sun-riſmg than the Sun-ſetting, With 
* 7 ulius, Decius Brutus had obtained that Intereſt, as he 


© ſethim down in his Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder 
IM; after his Nepbew. And this was the man that had power 
” with him, to draw him forth to his Death. For when 
* Czſar would have diſcharged the Senate, in regard of 
; ſome ill preſages, and eſpecially a Dream of Calpurnia ; 
{ This man lifted him gently by the Arm out of his 
F Chair, telling him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the 
\Senate, till his Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And 
it ſeemeth his favour was ſo great, as Antomius in a Let- 

ter which is recited werbatim in one of Cicero's Philippi- 
ques, called him der'n's Witch ; as if he had enchanted 
ECeſar. Auguſtus railed Agripps (though of mean Birth) 
to chat Heighth, as when he conſulted with Afecenas 
about the Marriage of his Daughter Fulia , Macenas 
Nook the Liberty to tell bim, Thar he muFt either maxry 
"bs Daughter to Agrippa, or take away bis Life; there was 
im third way, he had made him ſo great. With Tiberius 
Ceſar, Sejanus had aſcended to that Heighth, as they 
:two were termed and reckoned as a pair of Friends. 77- 
erius in a Letter to him, faith, Hac pro Amicitia noſtra 
"x02 occultayi ; and the whole Senate dedicated an Altar 
to Friendſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpe of the great 
Dearneſs of. Friendſhip berween them two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus and Plantianus ; for 
the forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Plar- 
*tianus, and would maintain Plantianus in doing affronts 
Ro his Son, and did write alfo in a Letter to the Senate 
"theſe words; I love the man ſo well, as I wiſh he may over 
love me. Now if theſe Princes had been as a Trajay, or 
a Marcus Anrelius, a Man might have thought, that this 
had proceeded of an abundant Goodneſs of Nature ; 
but g-men fo Wile, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of 
"Mind, and ſo extream Lovers of themſelves, as.ai! thei 
L Were ; it proveth moſt plainly, that they tound their 
own Felicity (though as great as ever happencc to mor- 
tl man) bur as an half TI except they might have 
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a Friend to make it Entire ; and yet, which is more,they | 
were Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews, an@ 'yer. # 
all theſe'could not ſupply the Comfort of. Friendſbip. 
It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obferveth of '# 
his Maſter, Duke Charles the Hard; ; namely, "That he 
would'communicate his Secrets with none ; and leaſt 
of all thoſe Secrets which troubled him moſt. Where. 
upon he goeth on, and faith, that towards his latter 
time ; That cloſeneſs dia impair, and a little periſh his un" 
derflandlIng. Surely , Commines right - have made the 
ſame Jud ent alſo, if ir had pleaſed him, of his ſe-.F; 
cond Maſſer , Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe Cloſeneſfs' 
was indeed his Tormentor. The Parable of Pyshagorax 
is dark, but true, Cor ne edito, Eat not the Heart, Cer- 
tainly if a man would give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe th: 
want Friends to open themſelves unto, are Cannibals 
of their own Hearts, But one thing is moſt admirable, 
(wherewith' I will conclude this firft Fruir of Friend: 
ſip, which is, That this Communicating of a Man 
Self to a Friend, works two contrary effects ; for it re- 
doubleth Foys, and cutteth Grizfs in Halfs ; for theres 
no man that' imparteth his Toys. to his Friend, but ht 
ozeth the more ; and no man that imparteth his Griefs4u 
to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs. So that ir is in - 
trith an Operation upon a Man's mind of like virtuez$ c: 
as the Alchymiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for Man's le 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effe&s, bur {till roſe 
the Good and Benefit of Nature ; but yet without brings 4 
ing-in the Aid of Alchymiſts,there is a manifeſt!Image ot 
this inthe ordinary courſe. of Natute : For in' Bodies 
Union ftrengthneth' arid cheriſheth any natural AtiongWhi 
and on the other fide, weakneth and dulleth- any viottu 
lent Imperſlion'; and even fo it is of Minds. "Wb 
The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is Healthful and Soves 'Fr 
raign for the Underſtanding, as the firſt is for the Aﬀe 8 v- 
ons: for Friendfhip maketh indeed a fair Day in the 4f* fo 
etions from Storm and Tempelts ; but it makerth - Daya” 
light in the Afﬀe#ion; from Tempetts ; but ic maketh J mT 
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- light in the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confuſion. 
- of "Thoughts. Neitherfis this to be underſtood only of 
= Faithful "Counſel which a man receiveth. from- his 
» Friend ; but before you come to that, certain it is, that 
- whoſoever hath his Mind fraught, with many Thoughts, 
- his Wizs and Underſtanding do. clarifie 'and break up 
© in the Communicating and Diſcourſing with another ; 
| be toſfeth' his Thoughts: more eafily ; he marſhalleth 
$ them more orderly, heſeeth how they look when they 
are turned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
= Himſelf z-and that more by an | hours Diſcourſe, than 
Eby a days Meditation. It was well ſaid by Themiſtocles 
+0 the Kinp of Perſia, That Speech was like Cloth of Arras 
mopened.and put abroad ; whereby the Imagery dath appear in. 
Figure, whereas in Thoughts they lie but as in Packs. Nei- 
ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening. the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as are able 
wo give a Man Counſel ; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
ven without that a Man learneth of himſelf, and bring- 
th his own Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his Wits 
ainſt a Stone; which its ſelf cuts not. In a word, 
Fa Man were better relate himſelf eo a Statue or Picture, 
than to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother. 
& - And now, to make this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhi 
2 compleat, that other Point which lieth open, and fal. 
2 lth within Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Coun- 
18 ſel from a Friend.. Heraclitus ſaith well in -one of his 
2 Enigma's ; Dry Tight is ever the beff, And certain it is, 
hat the Light chat a Man receiveth by Counſel from a- 
-nother, is drier and purer than that which. cometh from 
3 bus own Under/tanding and Fudgment,. which is ever-in- 
I tuſed and drenched in his 4fe#ions and Cuſtoms, fo as 
Faire is as much difference between the Counſel that a 
2Þ Friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelf, as there 
Ss between the Counſel of a Friend, and,of a Flatterer ; 
2 for there is no ſuch Flatterer as in a Man's Self; and 
there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flarrery of a man's ſelf, 
$$ the liberty of a Friend. Counſel is of two ſorts ; the 
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one cohcerning Mamers, the other concerning Bu/meſs.. 
For the firſt ; the beſt preſervative to keep the Mind. 
in Health, is the faichful Admonition of a Friend, - The 
calling of a Man's felf to a ſtrict aceount is a Medicine + 
ſometime too piercing and Corroſfive. Reading 1 
Books of Morality, is @ little Flac and Dead. .Obſer-' 
ring our Faults in others, is-fometimes unproper ' for: 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt, I ſay) to work, F 
and beſt to take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It 8 
a ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and ex- 
tream abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater ſort) 
do commit, for want of a Friend to tell themgof them, 
to the great damage bath of their Fame and Fortune: 
for, aebe. ames ith, they were as Men that look-ſome:Þ 
times into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape anal. 
favour. As for Buſineſs, a man may think, if he will 
that two Eyes fee no more than one; or that a Gam&” 
Rer ſeeth always more than a Looker on; or that ll* 
Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that hath faid over the” 
four and twenty: Letters ; or that. a Musket may be ſhot 
off as well upon the Arm, as upon a Reft ; and tual” 
other fond and high Imaginations, to think himſelf AWRF. 
in All. But when all is done, the help of good Counjtlf®- 
is that which ſerteth Buſineſs ſtreight ; and it any man 
think that he will take Counſel, bur it ſhall be by piecayſ+;” 
asking Counſel in one bufineſs of one man, and in anof®. 
ther buſineſs of another man; it is well, (that is to ſayyF+: 
better perhaps than if he asked none art all) but he rut 
neth two dangers ; one, that he ſhall not faithfully FF 
Counſelted ; i it is a rare thing, except it be from” 1 
perfe& and entire Friend, to have Counſel given, but luc = 
as ſhall be bowed and crooked-to fome ends, which 8 
hath chat giveth it. Theother, thathe ſhall have Counſel gh 7 
ven, hurttul and unſafe, (though with meaning 7 
and mixt; partly of miſchief,and partly of remedy: evi, 
as if you would call a Phyfician,that is thought good WE 
' the Cure of the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is uns 
quainted with your Body ; and therefore may put yd 
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4 in a way for preſent Cure , but overthroweth- your ' 
8 Health in fome other kind, and fo cure the Diſeaſe , 
F and kill the Patient. But a Friend that is wholly ac: 
quainted with a Man's Eſtate, will beware by furthering 
any preſent Byſinef, how he daſheth upon other Incon- 
venience; .and therefore reſts not upon ſcattered Counſels, 
S$ for they will rather diſtra& and miſ-Jead, than ſettle 
" and direct. | 
. After thefe two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, (Peace im 
TY the Afetions, and Support of the Fudgment) followeth the 
aA laſt Fruit which is ike the Pomegranate, full of many 
> kernels ; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all Aions 
and Occafions. Here the beft way to repreſent to the 
7 lifeche manifold uſe of Friendſhip, 15 to caſt and ſee, how 
many things there are, which a man cannot do him- 
20 felf ; and then it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
*F- Speech of the Ancients, to fay, That a Friend is another 
himſelf; for that a Friend is far more than himſelf. 
"= Men have their time, and die many times in deſire of 
F— ſome things, which they principally take to heart 5; The 
© beſtowing of a-Child, the finiſhing of a work, or the 
*F. like. If a Man have a true Friend, he may reſt almoft 
F” ſecure; that the care of thoſe things will continue after 
*8 him : fo that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
"8 defires. A Man hath a Body, and that Body is con- 
3 fined to a place ; but' where Friendſhip is, all Offices of 
Life are as it were gifted to him and his Deputy ; for 
"he may exercife them by his Friexd. How many things 
*F are there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
*F- line, fay or do himſelf? A man can ſcarce alledge 
vYF his own merits with modeſty, much lefs extol them : 
7A man cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg ; 
JW and a number ofthe like. But all theſe things are grace- 
Sf tul:in a Friend's mouth, which are bluſhing in a man's 
own. So again, a man's Perſon hath many proper 
&- Relations, which he cannot put off, A man cannot 
© Ipeak to his Son, but as a Father ; to his Wife but as a 
2 *flvsband ; to his Enemy, bur upon terms. Whereas : 
a S. Friey 


| 
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Friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires and not as it ſort» | ' 
eth with the Perſon : But to enumerate theſe things; 
were endleſs: I have given the Rule, where a man can 
not fitly play his own part : If he have not a Friend, he'F 
may quit the Stage. _ © | 
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XXVIIL- 
Of Expence. 


R' CHES are for ſpending, and ſpending for Ho 

A. nour and good Actions : Therefore Extraordinary 
Expence muſt be limited by. the worth of the occaſion* 
For Voluntary pos may. be as well for a man's Cows 
try, as for the Kingdom of Heaven, but Ordinary Expenctf- 
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ought to be limited by*a Man's Eſtate, and governed 

with fuch regard, as it be within his compaſs, and not* 
ſubject co deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered to® 
the:beſt ſhew, that che Bills may be leſs than the Eſt 


mation abroad. Certainly, it a man will keep but of” 
even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought to be but to the 

half of his Receipts: And if he think to wax Rich, bur” 
to the third part. It is no baſenef for the greateſt to, 
deſcend and1look into their own Efate. Some forbeari; 
it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring; 
themſelves into melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall find WE 
broken ; but, Wounds cannot be cured without ſearch 
ing. He that cannot look into his own Eftate at all” 
had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employethz7 
and change them ofrner ; for new are more timorous 

and lefs ſubtle. He that can look into his Eſtate bulls 
{eldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certainty. AF 

man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of Ex" 
pence, to be as ſaving again in ſome other: as if he be 
plentiful in Diet, to be laving in Apparel : If he be 
plentiful in the Hall, to be ſaving in the Stable, and” 
the like. For he that is plentiful in Expences of all kinds,” 
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will hardly. be preſerved from decay. In clearing of 4 


man's Eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf, in being 


too ſudden, as jn letting it run on-too long. For haſty 


'Selling is commonly as difadvantageous as Intereſt. 


+ Beſides, he that clears at once. will relapſe ; for fin- 


"ding himſelf out of ſtreights, he will revert co his 
. cuſtoms + But he that clearer by degrees, induceth a 
© habit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon. his mind 


J 25 upon his Eſtate . Certainly, who hath a State. to 
J repair, any not deſpiſe ſmall things : and commonly 
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it 1s leſs 


| onourable to abridge petty Charges, than to 
ſoop to petty Gettings. A man ought warily to be- 
gin Charges, which once begun will continue ; but 
An matters that 'return 'not, he may be more magnih- 
WM 
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XX1X. 


Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms 
and Eſtates. 


-1 'HE Speech of Themniftocles the Athenian, which was 
12 haughty and arrogant, in takingſo much to him- 
Kit, had been a grave and wiſe obſervation and cen- 
ure, applyed at large to others , Deſired at' a Feaſt 


SI@ couch a Lute, he faid, He. could not fiddle, but yet be 


Wd make: a ſmall.Town a oy City. Theſe words, 
hor) may expreſs two dif- 
g&ring abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 


Y£0r 1t a. true Survey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 
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Men, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 


Laan make a ſmall State great, and yet cannot fiddle : As 


on. the other ſide, there will be found a great many 
mat can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are ſo far from 
being able to maks a ſmall Stare great, as their Gift goon 
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the other way, to bring a great and flouriſhing Eſtate '} 
to ruine and decay. And certainly thoſe degeneratayff. 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Go 
vernours gain both favout with their Maſters,and eſti-"F 
c_ with the Vulgar, deſerve no ray name than 
mg, being things rather pleafing for the time, andy 
race bo themſelves -— Ger conkling to the weal' 
and advancement to the State which they ſerve. There: 
are alſo (no doubt) Counſellors: and GovernoursF, 
which may be held ſufficient (Negatis pares) able rofl 
manage Afﬀairs, and to keep them from Precipices, and 
manifeſt inconveniences, which nevertheleſs are far from 
the ability to. raife and amplifie an Eſtate in power 
means, and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may- be, let us ſpeak ofthe Work ; That is; the ral 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eftates, and the Means thereola! 
An Argument fit for” Great and Mighty- Princes toll 
have in their hand, tothe end, that neither by over 
meaſuring their Forces, they leeſe themſelves in vain 
Enterpriſes ; nor on the other ſide, by undervaluin 
them , they deſcend to fearful and pulillanimou 
. Counſels. { e 
The Greatnef of an Eſtate in Bulk and Territory 
doth fall under meaſure ; and the Greatnef of Finance 
and Revenue, doth fall under compuration. 'The Poll 
pulation may appear by Muſters, and the Number and 
Greatneſs of Cities and Towns by Cards: and Mapief 
Bur yet there is not any thing among Civil AftainWhn: 
more ſubje toerror, than the right valuation, and truliitar 
judging, concerning the Power and Forces of With; 
ate. © ( 


- 


Fc 
The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to any greliget. 
Kernel or. Nut, but to-a m_— Muſtard-ſeed, att 


15 one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in it a property any! 
Spirit haſtily to get up and ſpread.. So are their Stai#i{hei 
great in Territory, and yetnot apt to Enlarge or Colltune 
mand ;-and fome that have but a fmall dimenſion Slee 
Stem, and yet apt to be the Foundations'of great MOJEſt 
narchies, Walla”: 
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Walled Towns ,” Stored Arſenals and Armouries, 
$ Goodly Races of Horſe, Chariots of War, Elephants, 

Drdnance, Artillery, and the like: All this is but a 
Sheep in a Lions skin, except the breed and diſpoſition 
T of the” People be ſtout and warlike. Nay, Number 
T (it ſelf) in Armies importeth not much, where the 

People is of weak courage : For, (as/irgil ſaith) It ne- 

wer trowbles a Wolf,, how many the ſheep be. The Aimny 

of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela,, was fuch a vaſt 
IF Sea of People, as it did fomewhataſtoniſh the Comman- 
gers in Alexander's Army ; who came to him therefore, 
1d wiſhed him to-ſet upon them by night ; but he 
fwered, He would not pilfer the Viftory : And the de- 
MF tcat was cafe. 
= When 7igranes the Armenian, being encamped u 
[Hil with 400000 Men, difcovered the Army of the 
mins, being not above 14000 marching towards 
km, he made himfelf merry with it, and faid, Yonder 

Men are too many for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight : 

ut before the Sun ſet, he found them enough to give 
tim the Chaſe with infinite flaughrer. Many are the 
Fxamples of great odds between Number and Courage; 
lo that a man may truly make a gudgment, That: the 
SEprincipal point of Grearmeſs in any Szate, is, to have a + 
Race of Military men. ither is Money the Sinews 
wo War, (a it is trivially ſaid) where the Sinews 
So Mens Arms in Baſe and Effeminative People are fai- 
ins, For Solo: faid well to Creſſus, (when in oſten- 
titon he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, If any other come, 
that hath better Iron than you, he will be Maſter of all this 
6d, Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
his Forces, except his 1Glitie of Natives be of good 
and valiant Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 
wile, that have Subjets of Martial diſpoſition, know 
ftiieir own ſtrength, unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting 
mgunto themſelves. As for Mercenary Forces, (which is the 
Glfelp in'this Caſe) all examples ſhew, that whatſoever 


ls Mate or Pringg doth. reſt upon them, He may ome 
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bis Feathers for'a time, but he will mew them ſoon after. 
The -Bleſſmg of Fudas and Iſſachay will never meaty 
That the ſame People or Nation ſhould be both the Lion 
whelp, and Afs berween Burthens : Neither will it be, that! 
a People over-laid with 7Taxes, ſhould ever become Va- 
lant and - Martial. It is. true, that Taxes levied by 
Conſent of the State, do abate mens Couraze lels, as 
ithath been ſeen notably in the Exciſes of the Low Coun- 
tries ; and in ſome degree, in the Subſidies of England; 
for you muſt . note, that we ſpeak now of the Hear, 
and not of the Purſe. So that although the ſame 7h 
bute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by Impoſing, be a 
one to the Purſe, yet-it works diverſly upon the Col 
rage : fo that you may conclude, That no People, ower 
charged with Tribute, ts fit for Empire. L 
| tes that aim at Greatneſs take heed how the 
Nobility and Gentlemen do multiply too faſt: For th 
maketh the Common Subje& grow to be a Peaſat 
and a baſe Swain, driven out of Heart, and in efial 
but a Gentlemans Laborour : even as you may ſee 
Coppice Woods. If you leave your Stadles too thick, » 
ſhall never have clean Underwood, but Shrubs' and Buſt 
So in Countries, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Can 
ons Will be baſe : and you will bring it to that, thi 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit for an Helmet ; elpt 
cially as to the Infantry, which is the Nerve of an Af 
my ; and ſo there will be great Population and littl 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no wha 
better ſeen, than by comparing of England and Francs 
whereof England, though far les in. Territory and Pol 
pulation hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match ; in,n 
gard the Middle People of England make good Soldiet 
which the Peaſants of France do not. And herein the a> 
vice-of King Henry the Seventh (whereof I have ſpoks 
largely in the Hiſtory of his Life) was Profound and Ad 
mirable in making Farms and Houſes of Husbandyþ 
of a Standard: that is, maintained with ſuch a Pi 
portion of Land unto them, as may breed a by 
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live in Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition 5 
and to keep the Plough in the hands of the Owners 
and not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you ſhall 
attain to Virgil's Character which he gives to Ancient 
Italy 

Terra potens armiſque atque ubere Gleba, 

Neither 1s that State (which for any thing I know, 
is almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
palled over ; I mean the Stare of Free Servants and At- 
gendants upon Noblemen and Gentlemen, which are no 

\ways inferiour to the omanryfor Arms : andtherefore, 
que of all Queſtion, the Spendor and Magniticence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen received into cuſtom, doth much conduce unto 
Martial Greatneſs : Whereas contrariwiſe, the cloſe and 

=_s Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 
FEenury of Military Forces. 

-- By all means it is to be procured, that the Trunk of 
Wl Nebuchadneztar's Free of Monarchy, be great enough to 
al bear the Branches, and the Bou is that is, That the 

Natural Subjefts of the Crown or State, bear a ſufficient 

Proportion to the Stranger Subjefts that they govern. 
Therefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
towards Strangers are fit for Empire. For to think that 
an Handful of People can with the greateſt Courage 
and Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
#8 Dotninion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail ſud- 
= denly. The Spartans were a nice People in point of 
ol Naturalization ; whereby, while they kept their compals 
1Y they ſtood firm ; but when they did ſpread, and their 
a8 Boughs were become too great for their Stem, they be- 
&J came a Wind-fall upon the ſudden. Never any State 
wy Was in this Point fo open to receive Strangers into their 
\}] Bod he Remans, therefore it ſorted with 
oF Body, as were the Romans, cfore 
I them accordingly : for they grew to the greateſt 44o- 
Pf hereby. Their manner was to grant Naturalization, 
2 0] (which they called Fus Civitatis) and to grant it in the 
in G higheſt 
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higheſt Degree ; that is, not only Fus Commercit, Fus 
Connubii, Fus Herediatis, but alſo Fus ſuffragii, and Fus 
Honorum. And this, not to ſingular Perſons alone, bur - 
likewiſe to whole Families ; yea, to Cities, and ſome- 
times to Nations. Add to this their Cuſtum of Plan- 
tation of Colcnies, whereby the Roman Plant was re- 
moved into the Soyl of other Nations ; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you will ſay, that it was 
not the Romans that fpread upon the #14, but it 
was the World that ſpread upon the Romans ; and that 
was- the ſure Way of Greatneſs. I have marvelled» 
ſometimes at Spain, how they claſp and contain fo 
large Dominions with: ſo few natural Spaniards : but! 
ſure the whole Compals of Spain is a very great Body 
of a Tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the firſt : and 
beſides, though they have not had that uſage to Natu= 
ralize liberally, yet they have that which is next to itz 
that is, To employ, almoſt indifferently, all Nations in thei: 
Militia of ordinary Soldiers : yea, and ſometimes in their 
Higheſt Commands. Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant, they 
are ſenſible of this want of Natives,as by the Pragmatical 
San&im, now publiſhed, appeareth. | 
It is certain, that Sedentary and Within-door Arts, and 
delicate Manufactures, (that require rather the Fingey, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety tos 
Military diſpoſition. And generally all Warlike People 
are a little idle, and love Danger better than Travel 
neither muſt they be toomuch broken of it,if they ſhall 
be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great Advan 
tage in the Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, Rome, 
others; that they had the uſe of Slaves, which commonly 
did rid thoſe Manufactures : but that is aboliſhed in 
greateſt part ' by the Chriſtian Law. That which 
cometh neareſtto it,isto leave thoſe Arts chiefly toStrats 
gers (which for that purpoſe are the more eaſily to bs 
received”) and to contain the principal . Bulk of theF! 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; 7:llers of the 
Ground, Free Servants, and Handicrafts Men - of m_ 
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and manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. 
not rekoning profeſſed Soldiers. 

Bur above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it importeth 
moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
Honour: Study and Occupation : for the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken o* are but Habilitations towards 
Arms; and what is Habilitation, without Intertion and 
AF? Romulus after his death ( as they report or feign ) 
ſent a preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateſt 
Empire of the world. The fabrick of the State of 
Sparta was wholly ( though not wiſely) framed and 
| compoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſians and 
Macedonians had it for a flaſh. The Galls, Germans, 
Goths,Saxons, Normans, and others had itfora time. 'The 
Turks have ir at this day, though in great Declination. 
Of Chriſtian Europe, they that have it, are in effe&t 
aaly the Spaniards. But it is ſo plain, That every Man 


IX in that he moſt intendeth, that it needeth not to 


ſtood upon. It is enough to point at it, that no 
Nation which doth not- direaly profeſs Arms, may 
look to have Greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on 
the other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, that 
thoſe States that continue long in that profellion (as 
the Romans and Turks principally have done) do won- 
ders; and thoſe that have profefted Arms but for an 

, have. notwithſtanding commonly attained that 
Greatneſs in that Age, which maintained them long 
ater, when their Profeflion'and exerciſe of Arms are 
grown to decay. 

Incident to this Point is, for a State to have thoſe 
laws or Cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 
juſt Occaſions (as may be pretended) of War : for 
there is that juſtice imprinted in the Nature of Men, 

they enter not upon Wars' (whereof ſo many Ca- 
kmities do enſue) but upon ſome, or at leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The Twk hath at hand, for 
Guſe of War, the Propagation of his Law or Sect, a 
| G 2 | Quarrel 
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Quarrel that he may always command. The Roman, 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of their | 
Empire to be great Honour to their- Generals, when it | 
was done ; yet they never reſted upon thar alone to be- 
gin a War. Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend to || * 
Greatneſs, have this ; that they be ſenſible of wrongs, ei- 
cher upon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Miniſters,and 
that they ſit not too long upon a Provocation. Secand- 
ly, let them be preſt, and ready to give Aids and Suc- 
cours to their Confederates ; as it ever was with the Re- 
mans : Infomuch as if the Confederate had Leagues 
defenſive with divers others States, and upon Invation p 
oftered, did deplore their Aids ſeverally ; yet the Re 7 
ans would ever be the foremoſt, and leave it to none ; 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars which F 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kind of Party, b 
or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I do not well fay, how; 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans madg l 
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a War for the Liberty of Grecia ; or when the Lacedgs 
monians and Athenians made Wars toſet up or pull down 
Democracies and Oligarchies ; or when Wars were mads 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or Pro 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from "Fyrannf 
and Oppreſſton, and the like. Let it ſuffice, That ng 
Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon #« 
juſt Occaſion of Arming. 
No Pody can be Healthful without Exerciſe, Nes 
ther Natural Body, nor Politick ; and certainly to 
Kingdom or Eſtate, a juſt and Honourable War is ti 
true Exerciſe. A Civil War indeed is like the Heat@ 
a Fever ; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of Exe: 
ciſe, and ſerveth to keep the Body in health : for wdl 
ſlothtul Peace both Courages will effeminate, and Matt 
ners corrupt. But howſoever it be for Happineſs witlt 
out ail Queſtion ; for Greatnef, it maketh to be 1h 
for the moſt part in Arms ; and the ſtrength of 
Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable BuſineWh, 
aways on Foot, is that which commonly giveth Wl 
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Law, or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour- 
States ; as,may well be ſcen in Spain, which hath had 
in one part Gr other a Veterane Army, almoſt continu- 
ally, now by the ſpace of ſixſ{core years. 

To be Maſter of the Sea, inan Abridgment of a Mo- 
| narchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
paration againſt Ceſar , faith , Confilium Pompeii plant 
Themiſtocleum eſt ; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, eum Rc- 
rum potiri, And without doubt Pompey had tired out 
Ceſar, if upon vain Confidence he had not left that 
Way. Welce the great effects of Battels by Sea. The 
Battel of A&ium decided the Empire of the World. 
The Battel of Lepanto arreſtet] the Greatnels of the Turk, 
There be many examples, where Sea Fights have been 
© Final to the War : but this is when Princes or States 
"Y have ſetuptheir Reſt upon the Battels. But thus much 
Ky certain, that he that commands the Sea, is at great 
"E lberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
- Var, as he will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 
d, are many times nevertheleſs in great ſtreights. 
"Furely at this day, with us of Ewrope, the Vantage of 
*F lirength at Sea (which is @ne of the principal Dowries 
Fof this Kingdom of Greg 3Þritain) is great : both be- 
Y cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms 'of Europe are, not meeriy 
Fln-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt part of, their Conm- 
Boas ; and becauſe the Wealth of both Indies ſeem in 
erat part but an Acceſſary to the Command of the 
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un | 
0 The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to be made in the Dark, 
Fi reſpe& ofthe Glory and Honour which reflected up- 
$0n Men from the Wars in Ancient Time. There be now 
Yor Martial Encouragement, ſome Degrees and Orders 
of Chivalry, which nevertheleſs are conferred promiſe 
pcoully .upon Souldiers, and. no Souldiers ; and {ome 
clkemembrance perhaps upon the Scutcheon ; and fome 
afolpitals for maimed Soldiers, and ſuch like things. 
z2Jvut in Ancient Times, the Trophies erected upon the 
awy2ace of the Victory ; the Funeral Laudatives and Mo-= 
3 NUuUNNnts 
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numents for thoſe that died in the Wars ; the Crowns' 
and Garlands perſonal ; the __ of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrowed ; the Tri- 
umphs of the Genera)s upon their Return ; the great 
Donatives and Largeſſes upon the Disbanding ot the 
Armies, were things able to enflame all mens Courage, 
But above all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romany, 
was not Pageant or Gaudary, but one of the Wiſcſt 
and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever was : for it contained 
three things : Honour to the General ; Riches to the 
' Treaſury out of the Spoil ; and Donatives to the Army. 
But that Honour yerhaps were not fit for Monarchis, 
except it bein thePerſon of the Monarch himſelf, or k 
Sons ; as it came to pals in the times of the Roman Em 
perors, who did impropriate the Actual 'Triumphs: t 
themſelves, and their Sons, for ſuch Wars as they di 
atchieve in Perſons ; and left only for Wars atchieva 
by Subjects, ſome Triumphal Garments and Enfigns it 
the General. 1 
To conclude, No Man can, by Care taking (as th 
Scripture ſaith) add a cubit to bis Stature, in this litth 
Model of a Mans Body ; but-in the great Frame of Kin 
doms and Common-wealths, \t is in the power of Pring 
or Eſtates to add Amplitude '#hd Greatneſ to their King 
doms. For by introducing ſuch Ordinances, Confſtit 
tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, tt 
may ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succeflion. B 
theſe things are commonly not obſerved, bur left to tak 
their chance. £ 
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| XXX, | 
Of Regiment of Health. 


T HERE is a Wiſdom in this beyond the Rulesdſit1 
Phyfick : A Mans own obſervation what he fun 


«4 


good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beſt PhyManc 
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to preſerve Health. But it is a fafer conicluſjon to ſay, 
This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue it, 
than this, 7 find no offence of this, therefore I may uſe it. 
| For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſſeth over man 

| Exceſſes which are owing by a Man till his Ape. Dil. 
cern of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the ſame things ſtill ; for Age will not be defied. Be- 
ware of ſudden change in any great point of Dier ; 
and if neceſlity inforce ir, fit the reſt to it : For it is a 
ſecretboth in Nature and State, that it is ſafer to change 
many things than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of Di- 
et, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like : And try 
in any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it 
by little and little ; but ſo, as if thou doſt find any in- 
of convenience by the change, thou come back to it again : 
i pool is hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally heid 
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good and wholeſome, from that which is good particu- 
oy larly, and fitfor a mans own Body. To befree mind- 
FJ &, and chearfully diſpoſed at hours of Meat, and of 
i Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of the beſt pteceprs for 
long Life. Asfor the Paſſions and Studies ofthe Mind ; 
mJ avoid envy, anxious Fears, Anger fretting inwards, 
all lubtil and knotty Inquiſitions, Joys, and\Exhilarations 
wy in Exceſs,Sadneſs not communicated ; entertain Hopes, 
MI Mirth rather than Joy, variety. of Delights, rather than 
ll Surfeit of them, Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
bl fore Novelties, Studies that fill the mind with ſplendid 
ke and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 
2 templations of Nature. If you fly Phyfick in Health al- 
> together, ic will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
"FN you ſhall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will 
| work no extraordinary effect when Sickneſs cometh. 
FE Icommend rather ſome Diet for certain Seaſons, than 
I frequent uſe of Phyſck, except it be grown into a cu- 
'F itom : For thoſe Diets alter the Body more, and trouble 
SF Jef. Deſpiſe no new accident in your Body, but 
gk opinion of it. In Sickneſs relpet Health Principally, 
wand in Health, Aion : For thoſe that put their Bodies 
G 4 C0) 
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to endure in Healths may in moſt Sickneſſes, which are 
not very ſharp, be cured only with Diet and tending. 
Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had he 
not been a wiſe Man withal, ' when he giveth it for one 
of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man do vary, and enterchange contraries, but with an 
inclination*to the more benign extream. Uſe Faſtin 
and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching an 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, but rather 
Exerciſe, and the like : So {hall Nature be cheriſhed, 
and yet taught Maſteries. Phyſicians are ſome of them 
ſo pleaſing, and conformable to the humour of the Pas 
tient, as they preſs not the true cure of the Dileaſe z 
and ſome other are ſo regular, in proceeding accordi 
to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they reſpe& not ſufficiently 
the condition of the Patient. Take one of a middlg 
temper, or if it may not be found in one Man, coms 
bine two of either fort ; and forget not to call as welt 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the beſt reputed 
of for his Faculty, | ; 
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XXX1, 
Of Suſpicion. 


Y USPICIONS amongſt thoughts are like Bats a 
monegſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certain 
ly they areto be repreſſed, or at leaſt well guarded ; for 
they cloud the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they checkÞ- 
with Buſineſs, whereby Buſineſs cannot go on. currant 
and conſtantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huf- 
bands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irrefolution and Me 
lancholy. They are defedts, not in the Heart, bur in 
the Brain ; for they take place in the ſtouteſt Natures! S 
As in the example of Henry the Seventh of Englana[k 
there was not- a more Suſpicious Man, nor a more _ that 
nd} 
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And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For 
commonly they arenot admitted, but with examination 
whether they be likely or no ; but in fearful Natures 
they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing makes 2 
Man fu/pe& much, more than to know little ; andthere- 
fore Men ſhould remedy Suſpicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suſpicions in ſmother. 
What would Men have? Do they think thoſe they im- 
ploy and deal with are Saints? Do they not think they 
| will have their own ends, and be truer to themſelves 
i than to them? Therefore there is no better way to m- 

derate Saſpicions, than to account upon ſuch Suſpicion as 
true, and yet to bridle them as falſe. For fo far a Man 

ought to make uſe of Suſpicions, as to provide, as if that 
{ honld be true that he /uſpe&s, yet it may do him no 
© hurt. S#ſpicions that the mind of it ſelf gathers are but 
} Buzzes, but Suſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 
iy put into Mens heads by the tales and whiſpering of 0- 
thers, have Stings. - Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame Wood of Suſpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he ſuſpe&#s ; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before ; and withal, {hall make that 
Party more circumſpect, not to give further cauſe of 
Saſpicion. -But this would not be done to Men of baſe 
Natures : For they, if they find themſelves once ſuſpett- 
#, will never be true. 'The Italians lay, Soſpetto licentia 
fede ; as if Suſpicion did give a Paſsport to Faith : Bur it 
ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 
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Gf Diſcourſe. 


SQ OME in their Diſcourſe defire rather commendati- 
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1& on of Wit, in being able ta hold all Arguments, 
utthan of Judgment in difcerning what is true; As if it 
Wcre 
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were a praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain Common 
Places, and Themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety ; which kind of Poverty is for the moſt part te- 
dious, and when it 1s once perceived, ridiculous. 'The 
honourableſt part of Talk, is to give the Occaſion, a-, 
gain, to moderate and pals to ſomewhat elſe ; for then 
a Man leads the Dance. It is good in D#ſcourſe and 
_ of Converſation, to vary and intermingle Speech. 
of the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull thing to Tirg 
and as we ſay now, to Jade any thing too far. As for 
Jeſt, there be certain things which ought to be privis 
leged from it ; namely, Religion , Matters of Statg 
Great Perſons, any Mans preſent Buſineſs of impor 
tance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there bg 
ſome that think their Wits have been aſleep, except they 
dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick? 
That is a vein which ſhould be bridled. £ 


Parce, Puer, ſtimuli, & fortius utere lors. 


$ 
And generally men ought to find the difference bs 
eween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath 
a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others afraid of his Wii 
fo he had need be afraid of others Memory. He th 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, and' content mu 
but eſpecially if he apply his Queſtions to the skill df 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he ſhall give them 
occaſion to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledge. But let his Queſts 
ons not be troubleſome ; for that is fit for a Poſer: And 
let him be ſure to leave other Men their turns to ſpeak 
Nay, if there be any that would reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them off, and t0 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe thaty - 


dance too long Galliards. It you diflemble fometims 
your 
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your knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
ſhall be thought another time to know that you know 
not. Speech of a mans ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and 
well choſen. I knew one was wont to fay in ſcorn, He 
muſt needs be a Wiſe Man, he ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf : 
And there is but one caſe, wherein a Man may com- 
mend himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in com- 
mending Vertue in another ; eſpecially if it be ſuch a 
Vertue whereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch 
towards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Diſcourſe 
ought to be as a Field, without coming home to any 
Man. TI knew two Neblemen of the weſt partof England, 
whereof the one was given to Scoff, but kept ever Ro- 
- yal Cheer in his Houſe : The other would ask of thoſe 
that had been at the others Table, Tel truly, was there 
"never a Flout or dry blow given? To which the Gueſt 
would anſwer, Such and ſuch a thing paſſed : The Lord 
would fay, I thought he 2vould mar a good Dinner. Diſcre- 
tion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and toſpeak agree- 
© ably to him with whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
in good words, or in good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Interlocution, ſhews 
flownelſs ; anda good Reply, or ſecond Speech without 
& a good ſettled Speech, ſtheweth Shallowneſs and Weak- 
1 neſs; as weſee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſtin 
6 the Gvurſe, are yet nimbleſt in the Turn ; as it is be- 
a1 twixt the Greyhound and the Hare. To uſe too many 
| Circumſtances e're one come to the Matter, is weari- 
| fome ; to uſe none at all, is blunt. 
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XXXIII. 


Of Plantations. 


JILANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, Primitive, 
and Heroical Works. Whenthe World was young,, 
it begat more Children ; but now it is old, it bepets 
fewer : for I may juſtly account new Plantations to be 
the Children of former Kingdoms. TI like a Plantation 
in a pure Soyl, that is, where People are not D:/planted, 
to the end, to Plant others ; for elſe it is rather an Ex- 
tirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of Countries is 
like Planting of Woods ; for you muſt make account to 
loſe almoſt Twenty years Protit, and expe your Re- 
compence in the end. For the principal thing that hath 
been the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been the 
baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. It 
is true, Speedy Profit 1s not to be neglected, as far 
may ſtand with the good of the Planration, but no fur 
ther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to take the 
Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to bg 


the People with whom you Plant : and not only fo, but p 
it ſpoileth the Plantation ; for they will everlive like Ro- A 
z1yes, andnot fall to-work, butbe lazy, and do mifchi 0 
and ſpend Victuals, and be quickly weary ; and then , 
certifie over to their Cquntry to the diſcredit of the Plan: B: 


zation. The People wherewith you Plant, ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters ik 
Joyners, Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome few Apothe 
caries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countrey 

of Plantation, firſt look about what kind of Victual the & 
Country yields of it ſelfro Hand; as Cheſnuts, Walnuts, 4, 
Pine-Apples , Olives, Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wild-F 4. 
Honey, and the like, and make uſe of them. Then ,.. 
conſider what Vicual, or Eſculent things there are, 

which grow ſpeedily, and within the year ; as Parſnips, Þ 
Carrots, 
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Carrots, Turnips, Onions, Raddiſh, Artichoaks of 
Teruſalem, Mais, and the like. | For Wheat , Barly, 
and Oats, they ask too much labour : But with Peaſe 
and Beans you may begin, both becauſe they ask leſs la- 
bour, and becauſe they ſerve for Meat as well as for 
Bread, And of Rice likewiſe cometh a great encreaſe, 
and it is a kind of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought ſtore of Bisket, Oat-meal Flour, Meal, and 
the like, in the beginning, till Bread may be had. For 
Beaſts and Birds, take chiefly. ſuch as are leaſt ſubje&t 
to: Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt; as Swine, Goats, 
Cocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe Doves, and the 
like. "The Victual in Plantations ought to be expended, 
almoſt as in a befieged Town; that is, with a certain 
Allgwance ; and let the main part of the Ground 
employed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common ſtock, 
-and to þe laid in, and ſtored up, and then delivered 
out in Proportion, beſides fome Spots of ground that 
any particular Perſon will manure for his own pri- 
yvate uſe. Conſider likewiſe what Commoditiesthe Soyl, 
where-the Plantation 1s, doth naturally yield, that they 
"may ſome way help to defray the charge of the Planta- 
tion : SO it be not, as was faid, to the untimely Prejudice 
of the main buſineſs; as it hath fared with Tobacco in 
Virginia, Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, 
and therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron 
Ore, *and ſtreams whereupon to ſet the Mills, Iron is a 
brave commodicy where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, would be put 
in experience. Growing Silk likewiſe if any be, is a 
likely commodity. Pitch and Tar, where ſtore of Firs 
and Pines are, will not fail. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap Aſhes likewiſe, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too much under Ground; for 
the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and uſeth to make 
the Planters lazy in other things. - For Government, let 
© be in the hands of one affiſted with ſome Counſel ; 
an 
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and let them have commiſſion to exerciſe Martial Laws , 
with ſome limitation. And above all, Let Men make 
that Profit of being in the Wilderneſs, as they have 
God always, and his ſervice before their eyes. - Let not 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon too 
many Counſellors and undertakers in the Country that 
Planteth, but upon a temperate number ; and ler thoſe 
be rather Noblemen and-Gentlemen, than Merchants ; 
for they look ever to the: preſent Gain, Let there be 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plantation be. of Strength; 
and not only. Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom to! ] 
carry their Commodities, where they may make the! 
beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Cau-" B: 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſendingtoofalt, Comp fc 
pany after Company , but rather hearken- how they M 
waſte, and ſendſupplies proportionably ; but fo, as the 
number may live well in the Plantation, and not by ſur: 
charge be in penury. It hath been a great endangering' ® 
to the health of fome Plantations, that they have built a} 
long the Sea and Rivers in mariſh and unwholeſomeN» 
Grounds. Therefore, though you begin there to ani 
void carriage, and other like diſcommodities, yet build 
ſtill rather upwards from the Streams, than along. I B 
ane 
6 
uſe 
Ei 
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concerneth likewiſe the health of the Plantation, that* 
they have good ſtore of Salt with them, that they may 
uſe ir in their Vidtuals, when it ſhall be neceſſary. IF 


you Plant where Savages are, do not only entertain} 
them with trifles and gingles, but uſe them juſtly an& 
graciouſly, with ſufficient guard nevertheleſs ; and do YUlt 
not win their favour by helping them to invade their Es %! 
nemies, but for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſen@&F® 4 
oft of them over to the Country that Plant, that they 8< 
may ſeea better conditionthan their own, and commend FW. 
it when they return. When the Plantation grows Wt | 
{trengrh, then it is time to Plant with Women as wel 
as with Men, that the Plantation may ſpread into Gene® of t 
rations, and not be ever pieced from without. Itis che Nfl 
finfulleſt thing in the World to forſake or ce 
Plantati 
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Plantation oncein forwardneſs ; for beſides the diſhonour, 
ie is guiltineſs of Blood of many commilerable Per- 


ſans. 
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Of Riches. 


| Cannot call Riches better than the baggage of Vertue. 
; The Roman word is better, Impedimenta ; for as the 
© Baggage is toan Army, fo is Riches to Vertue. It can- 
& not be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the 
March : Yea, and the care of it ſometimes” loſeth or 
© dfturbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 
real uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is but 
Y conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is there are many 
Wl 6 conſume it ; and what hath the owner, but the ſight of it 
(fl with his eyes ? The perſonal Fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great Riches : There is a Cuſtody of 
them, or a power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
Fame of chem, but no ſolid uſe to the owner. Do you 
FF not ſee what feigned Prices are ſet upon little Stones 
and Rarities ? And what works of Oftentation are un- 
Fdertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of 
pl geat Riches ? But then you will ſay, they may be of 
Fuſe to buy men out of dangers or troubles : as Solomem 
o With, Riches are a ſbrong Hold in the Imagination of the 
WE Rich 14a. But this is excellently expreffed, That it is 
Yb Imagination, and not always in Fa# : For certainly 
LE geat Riches have fold moreMen than they have bought 
4{aur. Seek not proud Riches, but ſuch as thou mayeſt 
of& juſtly, uſe Ghaty, diftribute chearfully, and leave 
Jontentedly : Yet have no Abſtract nor Frierly contempt 
vw of them, but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirius 
e Poftbumnus 3 In ſtudio rei amplificande apparebat, now Awa- 
>4$0'%e predam, ſed inſtrumentum Bonitatis, quari. _ 
F- en 
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ken alſo to Solomon, and heware 'of haſty gathering of 
Riches ;, Qui feſtinat ad ' Divitias, non erit . inſons. "The 
Poets feign, that when Plutus (which is Riches) is ſent 
from Jupiter, he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of foot ; mean- 
ing, that Riches gotten by good means, and juſt labour, 
pace ſlowly : But whefh they cone by the death of o- 
thers, (as by the courſe of inheritance, Teſtaments, and 
the like) they come - tumbling upon a Man. Bur it 
might be applied likewiſe to Pluto, taking him for the 
Devil ; for -when Riches come from the Devil (as by 
Fraud, and Oppreftion, and unjuſt means) they ol 
upon Speed. The Ways to inrich are _ and moſt 
of them foul ; Par/imony is one of the beſt, and yet 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth Men from works of 
Liberality and Charity. The Improvement of the ground 
is the moſt natural obtaining > Riches ; for it 1s out 
Great Mothers Blefling, the Earths, but itis ſlow; an 
yet where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Husbats 
dry, it multiplieth Riches exceedingly. I knew a Noble 
man of England, that had the greateſt Audits of anj 
Man inmy time: A greatGraſier, a great Sheep-Maſtey 
a great Timber-Man, a great Collier, a great Cort 
Maſter, a great Lead-Man, andſo of Iron, and anuns 
ber of the like points of Husbandry ; ſo as the Eantt 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſped of the perpetual Impai 
tation. It was truly obſerved by One, that himfell 
came very hardly to a little Rzches, and very eaſily 
great Riches ; for when a Mans ſtock is come to " 
that he can expect the Prime of Markets, and overcoms 
thoſe bargains, which for their greatneſs are few Mens 
money,and be Partner in the induſtries of Younger Mey 
he cannot but encreaſe mainly. The Gains of ordinay 
Trades and Vocations are honeſt, and furthered by two 
things, chiefly, by Diligence, and by a good Namg 
for good and fair dealing. But the Grains of Bargai 
are of a more doubtful Nature, when Men ſhall w 
| Upon others Neceflity, broke by Servants and Infirt 
| mens 
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ments to draw them'on, put off others cunningly that 
would be better Chapmen, and the like practiſes which 
are crafty and naughr. As for the Chopping of Bargains, 
when a Man buys, not to hold, but to ſell over again, 

' that commonly grindeth double, both upon the Seller 

and upon the Buyer. Sharings do greatly inrich, if the. 

Hands be well choſen thatare truſted. Uſury is thecer- 

raineſt means of Gain, though one of the worſt ; as 

that whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, I» /udore wul- 
rus alient : And . beſides, doth plow upon Sundays. 

But yet, certain though it be, it hath Flaws ; for that 

the Scriveners and Brokers do value unſound Men to 

ſerve their own turn. The Fortune, in being the firſt 

In an Invention, Or in a Privilege, doth cauſe ſometimes a 
wonderful overgrowth in Riches ; asit was with thefirſt 
wgar-Manin the Canaries : therefore if a Man can play 
the true Logician, to have as well Judgment as Invention, 
he may do great matters, eſpecially if the Times be fit. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardly grow to 

t Riches 3 and he that puUrs all UPON Adventures, doth 
oftentimes break , and come to Poverty : It is good 

'F therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 

F oe loſſes. Monopolies and Coemption of Wares for Re- 

oY je, where they are, not reſtrained, are great means to 

emich, eſpecially if the Party have intelligence what 
things are like to come into requeſt, and to ſtore him- 

KRIf before-hand. Riches gotten by Service, though it 

de of the beſt Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Flat- 

tery, feeding Humours, and other ſerviile Conditions, 

F they may be placed amongſt the Worſt. As for fiſhing 

"I br 7e/::2menrrs and Executorſbips, (as Tacitus faith of Senc- 

rt, Teftaments © Orbes tanquam Indagine caps) it is yet 

worfe, by how much men ſubrait themſelves to mea- 
© fer perſons, than in Sywice. Believe not much them 

Mat ſeem to deſpiſe Riches ; for they deſpiſe them thar 

I &ſpair of them, and none worſe when they come to 

em. Be not Penny-wiſe ; Riches have Wings, and 

. lmerimes tacy fly away of themſelves ; MOINS 

H they 
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they muſt be ſet flying to bring in more. Men leave 
their Riches either to their Kindred, or to the Publick ; 
and moderate Portions proſper beſt in both. A. great 
State left to an Heir, is as a Lure to all the Birds of 
rey, round about to ſeize on him, if he be not the 
Lubes eſtabliſhed in Years and Judgment. Likewiſe 
glorious Gifts and Foundations are like Sacrifices with- 
out Salt, and but the Painted | Sepulchres of Alms, which 
ſoon will putrefie and corrupt irtwardly : Therefore mea« 
ſure 'not thine advancements by quantity , but frame 
them by meaſure ;5 and deter not Charities till death z 
For certainly it a man weigh it rightly, he that doth 
fo is rather liberal of another mans, than of his own. 


wh ECT 
XXXV. v5 


Of Prophecies. 


I MEAN not. to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, nor of 
Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Predictions, but 
_ only of Prophecies that have been of certain Memo 

and from hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Sal 
To morrow thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hath 
theſe Verſes, | 


At domus eAnew cunitis dominabitur oris | 
Et nati natorum, C* qui naſcentur ab illis. f 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Reman Empire, Senech 
the Tragedian, hath theſs Verſes. | 


Venient Amnnis 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphy[que novos 
Detegat orbes ; nec ſic terris 
Ultima Thule : 
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A 44. woe of the Diſcovery of America. The Daugh- 
ter of Polycrates dreamed, that Fwpiter bathed her Father, 
and Apollo anointed him ; and it came to paſs that he 
was Crucified in an open Place, where the Sun made 
his Body run'with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed it. 
Philip of Macedon dreamed he ſealed up his Wife's Bel- 
ly ; whereby he did expound is that his Wife ſhould be 
barren : But Ariſftander the South-Sayer told him his 
Wife was with Child, becauſe Men do not: uſe to ſeal 
Veſſels that are empty. A Phantaſm that appeared to 
M. Brutus in his "Tent, faid to him, Philippis: iterum me 
videbis. Tiberius {aid to Galba, Tu quoque , Galba , de- 
onftabis Imperium. Ih Veſpaſiar's ime there went: a Pro- 

becy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of 

udea ſhould reign over the World : Which though it 
maybe was meant of, our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds 
it of Veſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the night before he 
was ſlain; that a Golden Head was growing.out of the 
Nape of his Neck : And indeed the ſucceffion that fol- 
lowed him for miany years made Golden Times. Hemry 
the Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, when 
he was a Lad, and gave him-Water, This is the Lad 
that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which weſtrive. When T was 
in France, T heard from one Doctor Pena, that the Queer 
Mother, who was given to curious Arts, cauſed the 
King her Husband's Nativity to be Calculated under 
a falle Name : And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed ina Duel ; at which the Queen 


'* ngſed, thinking her Husband to be above Challenges 
| Duels: But he was flain upon 4Courle at Tilt, the 
dplinters of the Staff of Mongomery going in at his Bever. 
The trivial Prophecy that I heard when I was a Child, 


and Queen Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Years, 
Was ; | 
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When Hempe'ts ſpun, 
England's done. 


Whereby it was generally conceived, that after the 
Princes had Reigned, which had the principal Letters 
ef that Word Hermpe, (which were Henry , Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, ) England ſhould come to 
utter. Confuſion ; which thanks be to' God is verified 
inthe Change of the Name ; for that the King's Styles 
no more of Erg/and, but of Britain. There was alſos 
nother Prophecy, before the Year of 88. which I do not 
well underſtand : - ; 


” There ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 
.- Between the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Feet of Norway. 
Tiben that is come and gone, 
England build Houfes of Lime and Stone, 
Fer after Wars ſhall you have none. 


It was penerally conceived to be meant of the Spa 
Fleer.that came in 88. - For that the King of Spain's St- 
name, as they ſay, is Norway. The Prediction of Re 


gromontanus, 
Oftogeſſimus oftawus mirabilis Annus, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſending 
that great Fleet, being the greateſt in ſtrength, cou 
not in number, that ever Gm upon the Sea. As 10 
Clen's Dream, I think it was a Jeſt ; It was, That It 
was devoured of a long Dragon ; and it was expounde 
of a Maker of Sauſages that troubled him exceeding}: 
There are numbers of the like kind, eſpecially it y® 
include Dreams and Predi&ions of Aſtrology. But I hat 
fer down theſe few only of certain credit for exampk 
My judgment is, that they ought all to be deſpiſed, and 
0 
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ought to ſerve but for winter-talk by the fire-iide: 
Though, when I fay Deſpiſed, I mean ir as for belief; 
for otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is in 
no ſort to be Deſpiſed ; for they have done much mil- 
chief.. And I ſee many ſevere Laws made to {uppreſs 
them, That that have given them grace, and ſome 
credit, confiſteth in three things : Firſt, That Men 
mark when they hit, and never mark when they mils ; 
as they do generally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond is. 
That probable Conjettures, or obſcure Traditions, ma- 
ny times turn themſelves into Prophecies, while the Na- 
ture of Man, which coveteth Divination, thinks . it no 
peril to foretell that which indeed they do but collec : 
As thatof Seneca's Verſe. For fomuch was then ſubject 
to Demonſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 

at Parts beyond the Arlantick ; which might be pro- 
bably conceived not to be all Sea : Andadding thereto, 
the Tradition in Plato's Timeus, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a Predittion. The 
third and Laſt (which is the Great one) is, That al- 
moſt all of them, being infinite in number, have bzen 
Impoſtures, and by idle and crafty Brains meerly con- 
trived and feigned after the Event palt. 


ee 


XAXYE 
Of Ambition. 


MBITION is like Choler, which is an Humour that 

A. maketh Men Active, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
Xirring, if ic be not ſtopped, but if it be Kopped and can- 
not have its way, it becomech a duſt, and thereby Ma- 
lgn and Venomous. So Ambitious Men, if they find 
me way open for their Riling, and ſtill ger forward, 
they are rather Buſie than Dangerous ;. but if they be 
ceckt in their defires, they become ſecretly diſcontent, 
H 3 and 
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and look upon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, and 
are beſt pleaſed when things go backward, which is the 
worſt property in a Servant I Prince or State. 'There- 
foreit 15 good for Princes, if they uſe Ambitious Men, to 
handle it fo, as they be ſtill Progreſſive, and not Retro. 
grade ; which, becauſe it cannot be without inconve. 
nience, it is good not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. For 
if they riſe not with their Service, they will take order 
to make their Service fall with them. But fince we 
have faid, it were good not to uſe Men of Ambitious Na- 
tures, except it be upon neceſlity, it is fit we ſpeak in 
what caſes they are of neceflity, Good Commandersin 
the Wars muſt be taken, be they never ſo Ambitious ; 
for the uſe of their Service diſpenſeth with the reſt ; ard 
totake a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurs. 
There is alſo greatuſe of Ambitious Mer, 1n being Skreens 
to Princes in matters of danger and Envy ; for no man 
will take that part, except he be like a ſeeld Dove, that 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot fee about him, 
There is uſe alſo of Ambitions Men, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subje& that over-tops $ as Tiberius uſed 
Macro in pulling down of Sejanus. Since therefore they 
muſt be uſed in ſuch cafes, there reſteth to ſpeak how 
they are to be bridled, that they may be leſs Dangerow, 
There is1leſs Danger of them, if they be of mean Birth, 
than if they be Noble ; and if they be rather harſh of 
Nature, than Gracious and Popular ; and if they bt 

rather new raiſed, than grown cunning, and fortified in 

their Greatneſs. It is counted by ſome a weakneſs in 

Princes to have Fawourites ; butit is of all others thebelt 

Ttemedy againſt Ambiti:ut Great Ones. For when the 
way of pleaſuring and difpleafuring lieth by the Favs 

rite, it is impoſlible any other ſhould be Ower-great. A: 

pother means to curb them, is to balance them by & 

thers as proud as they. But then there muſt be ſome 

middle Counſellors to keep things ſteady ; for without 

that Ballaſt the Ship will roul too much. © Ar the lealh 

a Prince may animate and inure ſome meaner Perſons, 

ro 
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to be. as it were Scourges to Ambitions Men. As for the 
having of'them obnoxious to ruine, if they be of fear- 
ful Natures, it may do well ; but if they be ſtout and 
daring, it may precipitate their Deſigns, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
Afﬀairs require it, andthat it may not bedone with fafe- 
ty ſuddenly, the only way is, the enterchange continu- 
ally of Favours and diſgraces ; whereby they may not 
know what to expe&, and be as it were in a Wood. 
Of Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition to prevail in 
things, than that other to appear in every thing ; 

r that breeds confuſion, and mars buſineſs. But yet 
it is leſs Danger, to have an Ambitious Man ſtirring in 
buſineſs, than great in dependences. He that ſeeketh to 
beeminent amongſt able Men, hath a great task ; but 
that is ever good for the Pablick ; but he that plots to 
be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay ofan 
whole Age. Honour hath three things in it : The Van= 
tage Ground to do' good, the approach to Kings and 
Principal Perſons, and the raiſing of a Mans own For- 
tune. He that hath the beſt of theſe Intentions when 
he aſpireth, is an honeſt Man ; and that Prince that 
can diſcern of theſe Intentions in another that aſpireth, 


 bawiſe Prince. Generally, letPrinces and States chuſe 


{uch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than of Ri- 
ſing ; and ſuch as love Buſineſs rather upon Conſcience, 
than upon Bravery ; and let them difcerna buſie Nature 


- from a willing Mind. 
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Of Masks and Triumphs. 


T HESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 
* ſuch ſerious Obſervations. But yet, ſince Princes 
will have ſuch things, it is better they ſhould be graced 
H 4. with 
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with Elegancy, than daubed with Coſt. Dancing to Song, 
is a thing of great State and Pleaſure. I underitand it, 
that the Song be in Choire, placed aloft, and accompa- 
nicd with ſome broken Muſick, and the Ditty, fitted to 
the Device. A&ingin Song, eſpecially in Dialogues, hath 
an extream good Grace: I ſay A#ing, not Dancing, (far 
that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the Voices 'of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a Baſe, and a 
Tenor, no Treble,) and the Dit:y High and.Tragical, 
not Nice or Dainty. Several Choires placed one over a- 
gainſt another, and taking the Voice by Catches, 4m 
them-wiſe, give great Pleaſure. Turning Dances into Fi. 
gure is a childiſh curioſity ; and generally ler it benoted, 
chat thoſe things which I here ſet down, are ſuch as do 
naturally take the Senſe, arid not reſpe& petty Wonder. 
ments. It is true, the Alterations of Scenes, fo itbequi 
etly, and without noiſe, are things of great Beauty and 
Pleaſure, for they feed and relieve the Eye, before it 
befull of the ſame Obje&t. Let the Scenes abound with 
Light, ſpecially Coloured and Varied ; and let the Maſs 
kers, or any other that are to come down from the Scene, 
have ſome motions upon the Scexe it Telf, before their 
coming down ; for it draws the Eye ſtrangeiy , and 
makes it with great pleaſure to deſire to ſee thar ir cane 
not perfectly diſcern. Let the Songs be Loud and Cheare 
Fut, and not Chirpirgs or Fulings. Let the Muſick like- 
wiſe be Sharp and Loud, and well placed, The Colows 
that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Carnation, 
and a. Kind of Sea-water Green ; and Oes or Spangs, 6 
they are of no great Coſt, ſo they are of # + Glory, 
As for Rich Emvroidery, it is loſt, and not diſcerned. 
Let the Suits of Makers be graceful, and ſuch as become 
the Perſon when the- Vizars are off, not after examples 
of known Attires ; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and the 


like. Let Anti-masks not be long, they have been com- || 
monly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, |' 


Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops , Pigmies , Turquets, 
Nymphs, Ruſticks, Cupids, Statua's moving, and =; 
like 
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like. As for Argels, it is not Comical enough to put 
them in Anti-masks ; and any thing that is hideous, as 
Devils, Gnants,. is on the other fideas unfit. Bur chiefly, 
let the Mufick of them be Recreative, and with ſome 
ſtrange Changes. Some /veet Odours ſuddenly coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are in ſuch a Com- 
any, as there is Steam and Heat, things of great plea- 
Co and refreſhment. Deuble Masks, One of Men, a- 
nother of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. But all is 
nothing, except the Room be kept clear and neat. 
For Tuſts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 
them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein the Challen- 
make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawn with 
Dee Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like ; 
or in the Devices of their Entrance, or in the bravery 
eftheir Liveries, or in the goodly ' Furniture of their 
Horſes and Armour. But enough of theſe toys. 


Po __—— 


XXXVIII 
Of Natare in Men. 


ATURE 1s often Hidden, ſometimes Overcome, 
ſeldom Extinguiſhed. . Force maketh Narwre more 
nolent in the Return ; Doctrine and Diſcourſe maketh 
Nature leſs importune : But Cuſtom only doth alter 
ad ſubdue Nature. He that ſeeketh Victory over his 
Nature, let him not ſet himfelf too great, nor too ſmall 
Tasks, for the firſt will make him dejedted, by often 
Falings ; and the ſecond will make him a ſmall Pro- 
der, though by often Prevailings. And at the firſt, 
kt him practiſe with Helps, as Swimmers do with Blad- 
ders or Ruſhes ; but after a time let him practiſe with 
advantages, as Dancers do with thick Shooes : For 
t breeds great PerfeRion, if the practice be harder 
ban the Uſe. - Where Nature is mighty, and therefore 
Ihe Victory hard, the Degrees had need be, FUR, to 
| itay 
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ſtay and arreſt Nature in time, like to him that would 
ſay over the Four and Twenty Letters when he was 
Angry, than to go tefs in quantity : As if one ſhould 
in forbearing Wine, come from drinking Healths to a 
Draught at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether ; 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to en- 
franchiſe-himſelf at once, that is the beſt ; | 


Optimus ille animi index, Ledentia pefus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend Nature, ag 
a wand toa contrary Extreary, whereby to ſet it right, 
underſtanding it where the contrary Extream is no Vics 
Let not a Man force a Habit upon himſelf with a perps 
tual Continuance , but with ſome Intermiflion ;* ki 
both the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onſet : And ifa 
Man that js not perfe&t be ever in practiſe, he ſhall g 
well practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and induc 
one Habit of both ; and there is no means to help ts 
but by ſeaſonable Intermiflion. But let not a Man t ' 
his Victory over his Nature too far ; for Nature will It 
buried a great time, and yet revive upon the Occaſion 
of Temptation. Like as it was with e£/op's Damf 
turned from a Cat toa Woman, whoſate very demu 
ly at the Boards end, till a Mouſe run before her. 
Therefore let a Man either avoid the Occaſion altoge- 
ther, or put himſelf often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A Mans Nature is beſt perceived inpri- 
vatenefs, for there is no Aﬀection in Paſlion, for Us 
putteth a Man out of his Precepts ; and in a new 
of Experiment, for their Cuſtom leaveth him. They 
are happy Men whoſe Natures fort with their Vocations, 
otherwiſe they may fay, Multum Incola fuit Anima med; 
when they converſe in thoſe they do not effe&t. In 
Studies whatſoever a man commendeſt upon himſelf, 
let him ſet hours for it; but whatfoever is agreeable to / 
his Nature, let him take no care for any ſet Times, . 
; 
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his thoughts will fly to it of themſelves ; fo as the ſpaces 
of other buſineſk or Studies will ſuffice, A mans Nature 
runs either to Herbs or Weeds ; therefore let him ſea- 
ſonably water theone, and deftroy the other. © © 


———__———— 
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Of Cuſtom and Education. 


M ENS Thoughts are much according to their In- 
> clination, their Diſcourſe and Speeches according 


to their Learning and infuſed Opinions ; but their Deeds 


weafter as they have been accuſtomed : And therefore as 


Machiavel well noteth, (though in an ill-favoured In- 


Rance) there is no truſting to the force of Nature nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be corroborate by 


Cytom. His inſtance is,. that for the atchieving of a 
dperate Conſpiracy, a Man ſhould not reſt upon ghe 
erceneſs of any Mans Nature, or his refolute underta- 


Kings ; battake ſuch an one as hath had his hands for- 
merly in Blood. But Machiavel knew not of a Frier 


Clement, not a Ravilliac, nor a Fauregy, nor a Baltazer 
Gerrard ; yet this Rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor 
the Engagement of Words are not ſo forcible as Cuſtoms. 
Only Superſtition is now fo well advanced, that Men 
of the firſt blood are as firm as Butchers by Occupation, 
and Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cuſtom, 
even in matter of blood. In other things the predomi- 
nancy of Cuſtom is every where vilible, infomuch as a 
man would wonder to hear men Profeſs, Proteſt, En- 
pape, give great Words, and then do juſt as they have 
ne before, as if they were dead Images, and Engines 
moved only by the wheels of Cuſtom. We ce alſo the 
Reign or Tyranny of Cuſtom, what it is. The Indians 
(T mean the Sec of their Wiſe Men) lay themſelves 
quietly upon a ſtack of Wood, and fo Sacrifice mw 
Hl | elves 
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ſelyes by fire. Nay, the Wives ſtriveto be burned with 


the Corps of their Husbands. The Lads of Sparta of 
ancient time, were wont to be ſcourged upon the Altar 
of Diana without ſo much as Squeeking. I remember 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's time, of E::gland, 
an Iriſh Rebel condemned, - put up a Petition to the De- 
puty, that he might be hanged in a Wyth, and not in 
an Halter, becauſe it had Deen fo uſed with former 
Rebels. There be Monks in Ruſſia, for Pennance, that 
will ſit a whole night in a Veſſel of Water, tiil they be 
engaged with hard Ice. Many examples may be put 
down of the Force of Cuſtow, both upon mind and ba 
dy. Therefore ſince Cufom is the Principal Magiltrate 
x Man's life, let Men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good Cuſtoms. Certainly Cuſtom is moſt perket 
when it beginneth in young years : This we call Ew 
cation, which is in effe& but an early Cuſtom. So we ſee 
in Languages, the Tongue is more pliant to all Expref- 
ſions and Sounds, the 'Joynts are more fupple to All 
Feats of Activity and motions in Youth than after 
wards. For it is true, the late Learners cannot fo well 
take the ply, except it be in ſome minds that have not 
ſuffered themſelves to, fix, but have kept themſelves open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
is exceeding rare. But if the Force of Cu/tom, Simple 
and Separate, be great, the Force of Cuſtom Copulate, 
and Conjoyned, and Collegiate, is. far greater. For 
their Example teacheth, Company comforteth, Emu- 
lation quickneth, Glory raiſeth: So as in ſuch Placesthe 
Force of Cuſtom: is in his Exa!tation. Certainly the great 
multiplication of Virtues upon humane Nature, reſteth 
upon Societies well ordainedand diſciplined : for Com- 
mon-wealths and good Governments do nouriſh Virtue 
Grown, but do not much mend the Seeds. But the 
miſery is, that the moſt effectual Means are now apply- 
cd to the Ends leaſt to be deſired. 

of 
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Of Fortune. 


T cannot be denyed, but outward accidents con- 
& dice muth to Fortune: Favour,Opportunity,Death of 
others, Occaſion fitring Virtue. But chiefly the mould 
of a Man's Fortune is in his owh hands. Faber quiſque 
Fortune ſue, faith the Poet. And the moſt frequent of 
External Cauſes . is, that the Folly of one man is the 
Fortune of another, For no man proſpers ſo ſuddenly, 
as by others errots. Serpens niſs Serpentem comederit non 


fit Draco. Overt and Apparent Virtues bring forth 


Praiſe ; . but there be Secret and Hidden Virtues that 
bring forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of a Man's/{elf, 
which have no Name. The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, 
partly expreſſeth them, when there be not Stands nor 
Reſtivenefs in a Man's Nature, but that the Wheels of 
his Mind keep way with the Wheels of his Fortune. 
For fo Livy (after he had deſcribed Cato Major, in 
theſe words, i illo viro, tantum Robur Corporis © Anim 
fait, ut quocunque loco natus efſet, Fortunam ſibi fatturus vi- 
deretr) falleth upon that, chat he had Verſatile Ingenium. 
Therefore if a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall 


ſe Fortune : For though ſhe be blind, yer ſhe is not in- 


viſible. The way of Fortune is like the  Milkie Way in 
the Skie, which 1s a Meeting or Knot of a_number of 
{mall Stars; not ſeen aſunder, but giving Light together : 
S0. are there a number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Virtues, or rather Faculties and Cuftoms that makemen 
Fortunate. The Italian note-ſome of them, ſuch as a 
Man would little think : When they ſpeak of one that 
cannot do amils, they will through in into his other 
Conditions that he hath, Poco di Matto. And certainly, 
there be not two more Fortwmate properties, than to have 
a little of the Foc! , and not foo much of the Honeſt. 'There- 
fore extream-Lovers of their Country, or Maſters, were 
never For:tmate, neither can they be. For when aman 
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placeth his thoughts without himſelf, . he goeth not his 
own way, and haſty Fortune tnaketh an Enterpriſer 
and Remover : (the French hath it better.  Enterprenant 
or Remuant) but the exerciſed Fortune maketh the able 
Man: Fortune is to be Honoured and Reſpected, if it 
be but for her Daughters, Confidence and Reputation: For 
thoſe two Felicity breedeth ; the firſt, within a Man's 


lf, the latter in others towards him. All wiſe men to” 


decline the Envy of their own Virtues, ule to aſcribe 
them to Providence and Fortune 5 for ſo they may the 
better affure them : And beſides, it js Greatneſs in'a 
Man to be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Ceſar 
{aid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Czeſorem portas, &r Fore 
tunam ejus. So Sylla choſe the Name of Felix, and not 
of Magnus. _ And it hath been noted, that thoſe that af 
cribe openly too much to their own Wiſdom and Policyz 
end Unfortunate. It is written, 'That 7imotheus the Athes 
ian, atter he: had, in the account he gave to the State 
of his Government, often interlaced his Speech, And # 
this Fortune had no part, never proſpered in any thing he 
undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, whole Fors 
tunes are like Homer's Verſes, that have a Slide and Eafs 


neſs morethan the Verſes gf other Poets, as Plutarch ſaith 


of 7 imoleon's Fortuns, 1 reſpe&-of that of Age/ilaus; bf 
Epaminondzs : And that this ſhould be, no doubt it. 
much in a Man's ſelf. 


XLIL 
Of VUſary. 
M ANY have made witty InveRives againſt Uſurj: 


They ſay, That it is pity the Devil ſhould have 
God's part, which is the Tithe, That the Uſiry is the 


greateſt Sabbath-breaker, becauſe his Plough goeth every. 


Sunday. Thatthe Uſurer is the Drone that Virgil ſpeak 
of : Ignauum 
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That the Uſurer breaketh the firſt Law that was made 

for Mankind after the Fall ; which was, In ſudore w:ultus 

tui comedes panem tuum, not, In ſullore wultus alieni; That 

Uſurers ſhould have Orainge-tawny Bonnets, becauſe they 

do Fudaize. That it is againſt Nature, for Money to be- 

get Money, and the like. I fay this only, that Uſury is a 

Conceſſum propter duritiem cordis : For ſince there muſt be 

Borrowing and Lending, and Men are ſo hard of Heart, 
as they will not lend, freely, Uſury muſt be permitted. 
Some others have made Sulpicious and Cunning Pro- 
poſitions of Banks, diſcovery of Merits Eſtates, and 0- 
ther Inventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſury uſefully. 
It is goodtoſet before us the Incommedities and Commodities 
of Uſury, that the good may be either Weighed out, or 
Called out ; and wearily toprovide, that while we make 
forth tothat whichis better, we meet not with that which 
s worle. 

The Di/ſcommoditiey of Uſury are, Firſt, That it makes 
kwer Merchants : for were it not for this lazy Tradeof 
Uſry, Money would not lie ſtill, but would in great 
part be employed upon Merchandiſing, which is the 
Vena Porta of Wealth in a State. The ſecond, Thar it 
makes poor Merchants ; for as a Farmer cannot husband 
tus Ground ſo well, if he ſit at a great Rent : So the 
Merchant cannot drive his Trade ſo well, it he ſit at 
great Uſury. The third is incident to the other two ; 
and that is, The decay of Cuſtoms, of Kings, or States, 
which Ebb or Flow with Merchandizing. The fourth, 
That it bringeth the Treaſure of a Kealm or State into a 
few hands ; for the Uſurer being at Certainties, and 0- 
thers at Uncertainties, at the end of the Game moſt of 
the Money will be in the Box ; and ever a State flouri- 

, When Wealth is more equally ſpread. The fifth, 

That it beats downthe price of Land ; for the empley- 
tent of Money is chiefly either Merchandizing or Pur- 
chaſing 
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chaſing and Uſury way-lays. both. The Sixth, That it 
doth dull and damp all Induſtries, Improvements, and 
new Inventions, wherein Money would be ſtirring, if 
' it were not for this Slug. The laſt, That it is the Can- 
ker and Ruine of many Men's Eſtates, which in proceſs 
of time breeds a -publick Poverty. 

On the other ſide, the Commodities of Uſury are :*Firſt, 
That howſoever Uſary in ſome refpet hindreth Mer- 
chandizing, yet in fome other it advancethiit ; for 
15 certain, that the greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchants, upon borrowing at Intereſt : So as 
it the Uſurer either call in, or keep back his Money; 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtand of- Trade. 
The ſecond is, That were it not for this eafice borrow: 
ing upon Intereſt, Mens neceflities would draw upon 
them a moſt ſudden undoing, 'in that they would be 
forced to ſell their Means (be it Lands or Goods) far 
under foot ; and fo whereas Uſury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad Markets would ſwallow them quite' up. As 
for Mortaging or Pawning, it will little mend the' miat- 


ter; foreither men will not take Pawns withour Uſe, or 


if they do, they will look preciſely for the forfeiture!! 
remember a cruel Monied Man in the Country, ' that 
would fay, The Devil take this Uſury, it keeps us frott 
Forfeitures of Mortgages and Bonds. The third and 
laſt is, That it is a vanity to conceive, thatthere woul 
be ordinary borrowing without profit ; and it is imp& 
ſible to conceive, the number of inconveniences that 
will enſue, if borrowing be. cramped : Therefore, to 
ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſury is idle. All States have 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other : ſo as that& 
pinion muſt be ſent to Utopia. | 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reiglement of U- 
ſury how the Diſcommodities of it may be beft avoided, 


and the Commodities retained. Ir TPpenrs by the Ballan& 


of Commodities and Diſcommodities of Uſury, rwo thing 
are to be reconciled : The one, that the Tooth of Uſm 
be grinded, thart it bite not roo much : The other, Yor 
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there be left. open a means to invite Monied Men to 
lend to the-Merchants, for the Continuing and Quick- 


ning of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
troduce two ſeveral ſorts of Uſury, a leſs and a greater. 


For if you reduce Uſury to one low rate, it will eaſe the 


Common Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeek for 
Money. And it 1s to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the moſt Lucrative, may bear Uſury at a 
good rate ; other Contracts not fo. 

_ To ſerve both Intentions the way would be chiefly 
thus .: "That there be two Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
and General forall, the other under Licence only to cer- 
jain Perſons, and in certain Places of Merchandizing. Firſt 
therefore, let Uſury in general be reduced to Fing inthe Hun- 
dred, and let that Rate be proclaimedto be Free and Cur- 
rant ; and let the Sate ſhut it ſelf out to take any penal- 
tf for the ſame. This ' will preſerve Borrowing from 
any general Stop or Dryneſs.. This will eaſe infinite 
Borrowers in the Country. This will in good partraiſe 
the price of Land, becauſe Land purchaſed at Sixteen 
years purchaſe, will yield Six inthe Hundred, and ſome- 
what more, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
This by reaſon will encourage and edge Induſtrious and 
Profitable Improvements , becauſe many will rather 
venture in that kind, than take Five in the Hundred, 
eſpecially having been uſedto greater profit. . Secondly, 
Fer there be certain Perſons Licenſed to lend to known Mer- 
ants, upon Uſury, at a High-Rate ; and let ic be with 
the Cautions following. © Let the Rate be, even with 
the Merchant hinwelf, ſomewhat more ealie than that 
he uſed formerly to pay : for by that means all Bor- 
rowers ſhall have ſome caſe. by this Reformation, be he 
Merchant or whoſoever.” Let it be no Bank or Com- 
mon Stock, but every man be Maiter of his own Mo- 
ney. Not that I alcogether nuſlike Banks, but they will 
hardly be brooked, in regard of certain fuſpicions. Let 
the State be an{wered ſome ſinail matter for the Licenſe, 
and the reſt left to the Lender ; for it the gang +5 
| + ue 
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but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage the Lender. For's 
he, for example, that took before Ten or Nine in the 
Hundred, will ſoonerdeſcend to Eight in the Hundred, 
than give over his Trade of Uſury, and go from Certain 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. - Let theſe Licenſed Lenders 
be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to'certain prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns of Merchandizing, for then 
they will be hardly able to colour other mens moneys 
in the Country, fo as the Licence of Nine will not ſuck 
away the current Rate of Five ; for no man will Lend 
his Moneys far off, nor put them into unknown hands. 
If it be objeated, That this doth in a fort Authorize 
Uſury, which before was in ſome places but permifhve ; 
The Anſwer is, that it is better to mitigate Uſury by De- 
claration, than to ſuffer it to rage by Connivence. 


— A 
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XLIL. 


Of Youth and Age. 
AMan that is Towng in Nears, may be Old in Hours 


* ® if he have loſt no time, but that happeneth rarely, 
Generally Zur 1s like the firſt Cogitations, not ſo wile 
as the ſecond; for there is a Jouth in Thoughts as well 
as in Ages: And yet the Invention of TJoung Men is 
more lively than that of Old, and Imaginations ſtream 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more Divine- 
ly. Natures that have much heat, and great and vig- 
lent deſires and perturbations, are not ripe for Action 
eill they have patſed the Meridian of their years ; as i 
was with Fulius Ceſar, and Septimius Severus, of «ht 
latter of whom it is faid, Fuventutem egit Erroribas, ini 
Furoribus plenam ; and yet he was the ableft Emperor al 
moſt of all the Liſt. Bur repoſed Natures may do wel 
in Teuth, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus' Dukt 
of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. On the other 
fide, Heat and Vivacity in Age, is an excellent Com- 
poſition 
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poſition for buſineſs. Towng Men are fitter to invent than 
to judge, fitter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
for new projedts than for ſetrled buſineſs, for the Experi- 
ence of Age in things that fall within the compaſs of it 
direteth them, bur in new things abuſeth them. The 
Errors of Yowg Men are the ruin of Buſineſs ; but the 
Errors of Aged Men amount but to this, that more might 
have been done or ſooner. Yung Men in the condut 


.- and mandge of Actions embrace more than they can 


hold, ſtir more. than they can quiet fly to the end with- 
out conſideration of the means and degrees, purſue ſome 
few Principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
care not to innovate, which draws unknown Inconveni- 
encies : Uſe extreami Remedies at firſt, and that which 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 
them, like an unready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
Turn. Men of Age obje& too much, conſult too long, 


' adventure too little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive 


buſineſs home to the full period, but content themſelves 
with a mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is good to 
compound Employments of both ; for that will be good 
for the preſent, becauſe the vertues of either Age may cor- 
re& the defects of both, and good for Succeflion, that 
Toung Men may be Learners, while Men in Age are Actors. 
And laſtly, good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Autho- 
rity followeth O14 Men, and Favour and Popularity 
Youth. But for the moral part peehays Touth will have 
the preheminence, as Age ah or the politick. A cer- 
tain Rabbins upon the Text, Jour young Men ſhall ſee viſions, 
and your old Men ſhall dream dreams, inferreth, that Nowng 


' Men are admitted nearer to God than Old, becauſe Vi/i- 


# is a clearer Revelation than a Dream. And certain- 


. ly the more a Man drinketh of the World, the more 


it intoxicateth ; and Age doth profit rather in the pow- 
ers of Underſtanding, than in the Vercues of the Will 
and Aﬀections. There be fome have an over-earl 

Ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth betimes: Theſe 
are firſt ſuch as have brittle Wits, the edge WORYS is 
T2 20N 
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{oon turned 5 ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rbetoriciaw, 
whoſe Books are exceeding ſubtil, who afterwards wax- 
ed ſtupid. A ſecond fort is of thoſe that have ſome 
natural Diſpoſitions which have better grace in Youth 
than in Ape ; ſuch as is a fluent and luxuriant Speech, 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age : So Tully faith 
of Hortenſius, Idem manebat', neque idem decebat. The 
The third is, of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more than Tract of years , 
can uphold : As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
ſaith in effe&t, Ultima primis cedebant. 


XLIL - 


Of Beauty. 


\/ERTUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſet ; and 
ſurely, Vertue is beſt in a Body that is comely, 


though not of delicate Features, and that hath rather 
Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Aſpect. Neither 
35 it almoſt ſeen that very Beautiful Perſons are otherwile' 
©: great Vertue,asif Nature were rather buſie not to err, 
than in labour to produce Excellency ; and therefore 
they prove accompliſhed, but not out of great Spirit,and 
{tudy rather Behaviour than Vertue. Burt this holds not 
always, for Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip de 
Belle of France, Edward the fourth of England, 4lcibiades 
of Athens, I/mael the Sophy of Perſia , were all high 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Men of 
their times, In Beauty, . that of Fawour is more than 
that of Colcwr ; and that of decent and gracious Motion, 
more than that of Favour. That is the beſt part of 
Beauty which a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the firſt 
ſight of the Life. There is no excellent Beauty that hath 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man can- 
not tell, whether Ape/les or Albers Durer were the more ' 
trifler ; whereof the one would make a Perſonage by 
Geometrical 
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Geometrical Proportions, the other by. taking the beſt 
Parts out of divers Faces to make one excellent. Such 
Perſonages I think would pleaſe no body, but the Pain- 
ter that made them. Not but I think a Painter may 
make a better Face than ever was, but he muſt do it by 
a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that maketh an excc!- 
lent Air in. Muſick) and not by Rule. A Man ſhall 
{ee Faces, that if you examine them part by part, you 
ſhall find never a good, and yet altogether do well. If 
it be true, that the principal part of Beawty is in decent 
motion, certainly it is no,marvel, though Perſons in 2tars 
feem many times more amiable,Pulchrorum Autumnus pub- 
cher; for no Nuth can be.comely, bur by pardon, and 
conlidering the Touth, as to make up the comelinels. 
Beauty 15 as Summer-Fruits, which are eaſie to corrupt, 
and cannot laſt, and for the moſt part it makes a ditio- 
lute %uth, and an pe, a little out of countenance ; but 
yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh Vertues 
ſhine, and Vices bluſh. | 


— 


X LIV, 
Of Deformity. 


We EORAED Perſons are commonly even with Na- 
cure ; for as Nature hath done ili by them, fo do 
they by Nature, being for the moft part (as the Scrip- 
ture {qith) void of Natural Afﬀe&ion, and ſo they have 
Revenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a IS be- 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nature err- 
&h in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other ; Ub: peccat in 
uno, periclitatur in altero, But becauſe there is 1n Man 
an Election touching the Frame of his mind, and a Ne- 
cellity in the Frame of his body, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Dif- 


| Cpline and Vertue ; Therefore it is good to conſider of 


I 3 Deformity, 
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Deformity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, but 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effet. Whoſo- 
ever hath any thing fixed in his Perſon that doth in- 
duce Contempt, hath alſo a perpetual Spur in himſelf 
to reſcue and deliver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream bold. Firſt, as in their 
own Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn, but in pro- 
cels of time, by a general Habit: . Alfo it ſtirreth in 
them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſerve” the Skies of others, that they may have 
ſomewhat to' repay. Again, in their Superiors, it quench- 
eth Jealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; 'andit layeth their Com- 
petitors and Emulators: , as _never believing they 
ſhould be in poſſibility of Advancement, till they ſee 
them in Poſleſfion ; fo that upon the matter in a great 
Wit, Deformity is an advantage to Riſing. * Kings in an- 
cient times (and at this preſent in fome Countries) were 
wont to put great Truſt in Ewmchs ; becauſe they that 
are envious to all, are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. But yet their Truſt towards them hath ra- 
ther been as to good Spials, and good whiſperers, than 
$o0G Magiſtrates and Officers. And much like is the 

eaſon of Deformed Perſons. Still the ground is, they 
will if they be of Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Vertue or Malice; and 
therefore let it not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons ; as was \Ageſilaus, Zanger the 
Son of Solyman, eAfop, Gaſea Preſident of Peru, and So- 
crates may go li ew e amongſt them, with others. * 
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XLV. 
Of Building. 


TOUSES are built to live in, and not to look on: 
Therefore let Uſe be preferred before Uniformi- 
ty, except where both may be had. Leave the goodly 
Fabricks of Houſes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, who build them with ſmall coft. He 
that builds a fair Houſe upon an il Sear,commitreth him- 
ſelf to Priſon. Neither do I reckon it an il Seat only 
wherethe Air is unwholeſome,but likewiſe where the Air 
is unequal ; as you ſhall fee many fine Seats ſet upon a 
knap of Ground, environed with higher Hills round a- 
bout it, whereby the Heat of the Sun is pent in, and 
the Wind gathereth as in Troughs ; fo as you ſhall have, 
and that faddenly, as great Diverſity of Heat and Cold, 
as if you dwelt in ſeveral Places. Neither is it I Air 
only that maketh an 3// Seat, but ill ways, ill Markets ; 
and if you will conſult with Momus, -ill Neighbours. 
ſpeak not of any more: Want of Water, want of 
Wood, Shade and Shelter, want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want of Pro- 
Ipe&, want of level Grounds, want of Places at ſome 


* near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, Hawking, and Ra- 


&; Too near the Sea. too remote, having the Com- 
modity of Navigable Rivers, or the Diſcommodity of 
their Oveifiowing: Too far off from great Cities, which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too near them which lurcheth 

roviſions, and maketh every thing dear: Where a 


| Man hath a great Living laid together, and where he is 


Kanted. All which, as it is impoſſible perhaps to find 
together, ſo it is good to know them, and think of 
them, that a Man may take as many as hecan ; Andit 
have ſeveral Dwellings, that he fort them ſo, chat what 


he wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. Lu- 
I hens Þ | cullys 
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cullus anſwer Pompey well, who when he ſaw his Stately 
Galleries and Rooms fo large and lightfome in one of 
his Heuſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent Place for Summer, but 
hew do you in Winter ? Lucullus anfwered, Why do you not 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change their 
abode tawaras the Winter 

To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the Orator's Art, who writes Books 
De Oratore, and a Book he Entitles Orator ; whereof 
the former delivers the Precepts of the Art, and thelat- 
ter the Perfettion. We will therefore deſcribe a Princely 
Palace, making a brief model thereof. *For itis ſtrange 
to {ce now in Europe ſuch huge Buildings, as the Vatican, 


fair Room in them. 

Firſt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a perfect Pa- 
lace, except you have two ſeveral Sides; a Side for the 
Banquet, as 15 ſpoken of in the Book of Heſter, and 
Side for the Howſhold ; the one for Feaſts and Triumph, 
and the other for Dwelling. I underſtand both theſe 
Sides to be not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, 
and to be uniform without, though ſeverally Partitt- 
oned within, and to be on both ſides of a great and 
Stately Tower in the midſt of the Front, that as it were 
joyncth them together on either hand. T would have 
on the ſide of the Banquet in Front one only grodly Room 
above Stairs, of ſome forty foot high, and under it a 
Room for a Dreſſing or Preparing Place at times of Tri- 
umphs. On the other ſide, which is the Howſhold ſide, 
I wiſh it divided at the firſt into a Hall and a Chappel, 


(with a Partition between) both of good ſtate and big 
neſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to haveate 


the further end a Winter and a Summer Parlor, both fair; 
and under theſe Rooms,a fair andlarge Cellar funk under 
Ground ; and iikewiſe fome Privy Kitchens, with Bute- 
ries and Pantries , and the like. As for the Tower, I 
would have it rwo Stories, of eighteen foot high apiece 
aboye the two Wings, and goodly 'Leads uponthe Top 

; railed 


and Eſcurial, and fome others be, and yet ſcarce a very 
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railed with Statua's interpoſed, and the fame Tower to 
be divided into Rooms as ſhall be thought fit ; the Stairs 
likewiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a faic 
open Newel, and finely railed'in with I»ages of ood, 
cait into a Braſs colour, and a very fair Landing Place 
at the Top. But this to be, if you do not point any of 
the lower Rooms for a Dining Place of Servants; for 
otherwife you ſhall have the Servants Dinner after your 
own ; for the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. 
And ſo much for the Freon, only 1 underſtand the 
Heighth of the firſt Stairsto be ſixteen Foot which is the 
Heighth of the lower Room. 
Beyond this Front is there to be afair Court, but three 
fides of it of a far lower Building than the Front. And 
in all the four Corners of that Court fair Stair-Cafes, 
caſt into Twurrets on the out ſide, and not within the Row 
of Buildings themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to be 
 Þ of the height of the Front, but rather proportionable to 
If the lower Bu//Jimg. Let the Court not be Paved, for 
; I that ſtriketh upa great Heat inSummer, and much Coid 
, | in Winter ; but only ſome Side-Alleys, with a Crofs, 

and the Quarters to Graze being kept Shorn, but not too 
| I fear Shorn. The Row of Return on the Banquet $14e, let 
: I tbe all Stately Galleries, in which Gall:ries Jet there be 
2 If three or five fine Cypols's in the length of it, placed ar e- 
, diſtance, and fine Coloured I/indeorwws of ſeveral Works. 
a I On the ' Houſhold fide, Chambers of Preſence and ordi- 
- I nary Entertainment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and Ict 
al three Sides be a double Houſe, without thorow Lights 
onthe Sides, that you may have Rooms from the Sun, 
for Fore-noon and After-noon. Caſt ita!fo, that 
Jot'may have Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
dy for Summer, and Warm for Winter. You ſhall 
have ſometimes fair Houſes ſo full ofGlaſs, that one can- 
Not tell where to become to be out of the Sun, 'or Cold, 
for Inbowed Windows | hold them of good uſe ; (in Citics 
ce I deed Upright do better, in reſpect of the Uniformity 
p, {Wards the Street) for they be pretty Retiring Places 
ICr 
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for Conference ; and beſides, they keep both the Wind 
and the Sun off : For that which would ftrike almoſt 
through the Room, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 


them 


but few, four in the Cowre on the Sides only. 


Beyond this Court let there be an Impard Court of the 
{fame Square and Heighth, which is to be environed 
with the Garden on all fides ; and in the infide Cloi- 
ſtered upon all ſides ; upon decent and beautiful Arches, 
as high as the firſt Story. On the Under Story towards 
the Garden, let it beturned toa Grotta, or place of Shade 
or Eſtivation ; and only have opening and Windows to- 
wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no whit 
ſunk under Ground, to avoid all dampiſhnefs : And 
let there be a Fountain, or ſome fair Work of Statua's in 
the midft of this Court, and to be Payed as the other 
Court was. Theſe Buildings to be for Privy Lodgings on 
both Sides, and the end for Privy Galleries : whereot you 
muſt fore-ſee that one ofthem be for an I»firmary, if the 
Prince or any ſpecial perſon ſhould be Sick, with Cham- 
bers, Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and Recamera, joyning 
to it : "This upon the ſecond Story. Upon the Ground 
Story a fair Gallery, open upon Pillars; and upon the third 
Story likewiſe, an open Gallery upon Pillars, to take the 
Proſpet 
ners of the furtheſt Side, by way of Return, let there 
betwo delicate or Rich Cabiners, daintily Paved, Rich 


iy Hanged, Glazed with Cry/alline Glaſs, and 4 Ry 
Cupola in the midſt, and all other Elegancy that may. 


may be 


ning in divers Places'from the Wall, with ſome 
voidances. And thus much for the model of the. 
lace ; ſave that yon muſt have, before you come to, 
Front, three Courts: and a Green Court Plain, wit 


and Freſhneſs of the Gardevy. At both Cor 


upon. In the Upper Gallery too I with that ther 
if the Place will yield it, fome Fountains ruth 


Wall about it ; a Second Court of the ſame, but mort 
Garniſhed with little Turrets, or rather Embelliſhmenb 
upon the Wall ; and a third Court, to make a Squait 
with the Front, bur not to þe Built, nor yet Encloſed 


with 
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with a Naked Wall,. but Encloſed with Taraſſes leaded 
aloft, and fairly Garniſhed on the three ſides ; and Cloy- 
Fered on the in-ſide with Pillars, and not with Arches 
below. As for Offices, let them ftand at diftance with 


_—_ 
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(32 D Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 
it is the pureſt of Humane pleaſures. Ir is the-grea- 
teſt refreſhment to the Spirits of Man ; without which, 
Buildings and Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. ' And 
a Man ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſooner than 
to Garden Finely: as if Gardening were the greater Per- 
feion. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 
there ought to be Gardens for all the Months in the Year, 
in which, ſeverally, things of Beauty may be then in 
ſeaſon.” For December and Fanuary, and the latter part 
of November, you muſt take ſuch things as are green al! 
Winter ; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypreſs Trees, 
Yews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir 'Trees, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Perriwinckle the White, the Purple, and the Blew, 
Germander, Flags, Orange-Trees, Limon-Trees, and 
Myrtle, if they be ſtoved, and ſweet I*2rjoram warm 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of Fanuary and 
February, the Mezerion Tree, which then bloſſoms, 

ous Vernus, both' the Yellow and the Grey prim- 
Kotes, Anemones, the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 
meats, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 
Violets, ſpecially the Single Blew, which are Earlieſt, 
the Yellow Daffadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
loffom, the Peach-Treein Bloffom, the Cornelian-Trec 
n Bloſſom, ſweer Briar. In- April follow the doubic 
White Yiolet, the Wall-Flower, the Stock Gilly-Flower, 


the 
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the Cowflip, Flower-de-Lices, and Lilies of all Na. 
tures, Roſemary-Flower, the Tulippa, the Double Pig- 
ny, the Pale Daffadill, the French Honey-ouckle, the 
_ Cherry-Tree in Bloffom, the Damaſcen and Plumb. 
Trees in Bloſſom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the Lelack- 
Tree. In May and Fune come Pinks of all Sorts, ſpect 
ally the Bluſh-Pink, Roſes of all kinds, except the Musk, 
which comes later, Hony Suckles, Strawberries, Bugjofs, 
Columbine, the French Maryggold, Flos Africanus, Cher: 
Ty-Tree in Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine-Flow- 
ers, Lavender in Flowers, the Sweet Satyrian with the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Lilium Convallium, the 
Apple-Tree in Boſſom. In Fuly come Gilly-flowers of 
all Varieties ,Musk-Roſes,and the Lime-Tree in Bloſlom, 
Early Pears and Plumbs in Fruit, Gennittngs, Quod- 
lings. In Auguſt come Plumbs of all forts in Fruit, Pears 
Apricocks, Barberries, Filbeards, Musk-Melons, Monks 
hoods of all Colours. In September comes, Grapes, Ap 
les, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotong, 
ectarines, Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In O&obs 
and the beginning of November, come Serviles,Medlay, 
Bullifes ; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly: 
oaks, and ſuch like. Theſe particulars are for the C 
mate of London; But my meaning is perceived, thatyal 
may have Ver Perpetwum, as the place affords. 
And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is far Sweeter in 
the Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbligp 
of Muſick) thao in the Hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit forthat Delight, than to know what be the Flower 
and Plants that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Dama 
and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smells, fath 
you may walk by a whole Row of them, and find ae 
thing of their Sweetneſs ; yea, though it be in a Moſt 
ing Dew. Bays likewiſe yield no Smell as they gro 
Roſemary little, nor Sweet-Marjoram. Thar whidl 
above all others yields the Sweereſt Smell in the Air, 
the Violet, ſpecially the White double Violet, whi 


comes twice a year, about the middle of Aprily.# 
about 
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about Bartholomew-tide, Next to that is the Musk 
Roſe, then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
excellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the 
Vines, it 15a little Duſt, likethe.Duſt of a Bent, which 
prows upon the Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. Then 
Sweet-Briar, then Wall-Flowers , which are very  de- 

NH lightful to be fſer*under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers. eſpecially 
the matted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Tree. Then the Hony-Stickles, 
they be fomewhatafar off. Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 
not, becauſe they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
wne the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the 

, but being, 7Trodder upon and Cruſhed, are three, that 

s$, Burnet, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
by are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 

ure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens,({peaking of thoſe which are indeed Prince- 
like, as we have done of Buildings) The Contents. ought 
not well to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to be 
devidedinto three parts ; a Greenin the entrance, a Heath 
or Deſart in the going forth, and the Main Garden 
in the midſt, beſides A4/eys on both fides. And I like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Afligned tothe Green, 
ſxto the Heath, four and four to either Side, 8nd twelve 
to the Main Garden, The Green hath two pleaſures ; the 
one, becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the Eye than 
Green Graſs kept finely ſhorn ; the other, becauſe it will 

give you a fair Alley in the midſt, by which. you may 

)infront upon a Stately Hedge, which is to encloſe the 

#rden, But becauſe the Alley will be long, and in 
t Heat of the Year or Day, you ought not to buy 
me ſhade in the Garden, by going in the Sun through 
the Green; therefore you are, of either Side the Green to 
ou a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work, about twelve 
Joot in Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade into the 
Garden. As for the making of Knots of Figures, with 
Drvers Coloured -Earths, that they may lie under the Win- 


dows 
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dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the Garden ſtands; 
they be but toys, you may ſee as good ſights many ti 
mes in Tarts. , The Garden is beſt to be ſquare, encom- 
paſſed on all the four Sides with a Stately Arched Hedge: 
the Arches th be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, of 
ſome ten foot high, and fix foot broad, and the ſpace; 
berween of the fame Dimenſion with the Breadth of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an entire Hedge, of 
{ome four foot high, framed alſo upon Carpenters Work, 
and upon the Upper Hedge, Over every Arch a little Tar. 
ret, with a Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds; ant 
over every Space between the Arzhes ſome other little 
Figure,with broad Plates of Rownd Coloured Glaſs gilt,for the 
Sun to play upon. But this HedgeI intend to be raiſedup: 
on a Bank,not ſteep,but gently ſlope,of ſome ſix foot 
all with Mowers. Alfo I underſtand, that this Squared 
the Garden, ſhould not be the whole breadth of the 
Ground,buttoleave on the either ſide Ground enough 
diverſity of Side Alley; unto which the two Covert Alt 
of the Green may deliver you; but there muſt bend 
Alleys with Hedges at either and of this great Incloſurt 
not at the Higher End, for letting your proſpe&t m_ 
this fair Hedge'from the Green ; nor at the further Endfit 
letting your proſpect from the Hedge through the Are 
upon the Heath. For the ordering of the Ground with 
in the Great Hedge, T leave it to Variety of Device. A& 
viting nevertheleſs, that whatſoevet form you calt't 
into; firſtit be nor-too buſie,or full of Work ; whereinl, 
for my part, do not like Images cut out in funiper, Ul 
other Garden-Fuff, they for Children. Little low Hedz 
Round like Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, I 
well: And in ſome places Fair Collums upon Frame 
Carpenters Work. I would alſo have the Alleys ſpacivu 
and fair. You may have cloſer _ _ $ 
Grounds, but nonein the Main Garden. 1 wiſh alſo ns 
very middle a fair Mownt, with three Aſcents and Alle 
enough for four to walk a breaft, which I would hay 
to be perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or = 
: m 
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ments, and the whole Mount to be thirty foot high, and 
and ſome fine Banquetting Houſe, with ſome Chimmies 
neatly caſt, and without too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, they are a great Beauty and Refreſh- 
ment, but Pools marr all, and make the Garden unwhol- 
ſome, and full of Flies and Froggs. Fountains I intend 
to be of two Natures, the one 4 prinkleth or ſpouteth 
Water, the other a fair Receipt of Water, of ſome thirty 
or forty foot ſquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or 
Mud. For the firſt, the Ornaments of Images Guilt, or 
of Marble, which are in uſe, do well ; but the main 
matter is, ſo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, ei- 
ther in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern, that the Water be 

never by reſt Diſcoloured, Green or Red, or the like ; or 
gather any Meoſſineſs or Putrefdttion. Beſides that, it is 
$0 be cleanſed every day by the hand ; alſo ſome ſteps 
up to it, and ſome Fine Paveraent about it doth well. 
As for the other kind of Fountain, which we may call a 
Bathing-Pool, it may admit much Curiofity and Beauty, 
wherewich we will not trouble our ſelves, as that the 
bottom be finely paved, and with Images, the ſides 
likewiſe ; and withal Embelliſhed - with coloured 
GlaG, and ſuch things of Luſtre; Encompaſſed alfo 
with fine Rails of low Statues. Burt the main point is 
the ame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 
Fountain, which 1s, that the Water be in perpetual motion, 
ted by a Water higher than the Pool, y wake” into 
K by fair Spouts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by ſome equality of Bores, that it ftay little. 
And for fine Devices of Arching Water without ſpilling 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of Feathers, Drin- 
Yng-Glafles, Canopies, and the like) they be pretty 
Wes to look on, but nothing to Health and Sweer- 
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_ For the Heath, was the third part of our Plot, I wiſh 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a Natural Wild- 
neſs. Trees T would have none in-it, but ſome Thickets, 
made only of Sweet-Briar, and Hony-Suckle , and _ 
Wi 
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Wild V.n: amongſt, and the Ground ſet with 77ers, 
Strawberries and Primroſes: for thele are Sweet, and 
proſper in the Shade... And theſe. to-be in the . Heath, 
here and 'there; not. in any Order. .:I like alſo little 
Heaps, inthe Nature of Mole-Hills ({uch as are in Wild- 
Heaths) to: be ſet, ſome-with Wild-Thyme, ſome with 
Pinks, ſome with Germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye ; ſome with Periwinkle, ſome with Violets, 
{ome - with. Strawberries, ſome with .:Couſlips , ſome 
with Daizies, fome with Red-Roſes, ſome with Liliut 
Convallium, ſome with Sweer-Williams Red, ſome 
with Bears-Foot, and the like Low. Flowers, be 
withal Sweet and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, to be 
with Standards, of little Buſhes, prickt upon «5% top, 
and part without; the . Standards to be Roſes, Juni 
Holly,  Bear-berries, (but here and there, becauſe 
the ſmell of their bloſſom) Red Currans, Gooſeberrigz 


Rofemary , Bays , Sweet-Briar , and ſuch like. But 
theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 


not out of Courſe. | | | 

For the Side Grounds, you are to fit them with. varie- 
ry of Alleys, private, to give a full ſhade, fomedf 
them, whereſoever the Sun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them, likewiſe for ſhelter, that when the wind blow | 
ſharp, you may walk as.in a Gallery: And thoſe Al 
leys muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep out 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever finely 
Gravelled, and no Graſs, becauſe of going wet. In 
many of theſe Alleys likewiſe, you are to ſet Fruit Tree: 
of all ſorts ; as well: upon the Walls, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally obſerved, that the Borders 
wherein you plant your Fruit Trees, be fair and large 
and low, and not fteep, and ſet with fine Flowers, but 
thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the 7rees. At the 
end. of both the /ide Grounds, I would have a Mount of 
ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Encloſurt 
breaſt-high, to look abroad into the Fields. 
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For the Main Garden, T do not deny, but there ſhould 
be ſome fair Alleys ranged on both ſides with Friit-Trees, 
and ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and Arbors with 
Seats, ſet in ſome decent Order ; but theſe to be by no 
means ſet too thick ; but to leave the Main Garden fo, 
as it be noc cloſe, hut the Air open and- free ; for as 
for Shade I would have you reſt upoh the Alleys of 
the Side Grounds, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or Day: but to make account, 
that the Mam Garden is for the more temperate parts of 
the Year ; and in the Heat of Summer, for the Morn- 
ing and the Evening, of Over-caſt Days. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largeneſs, as they may be rturfed, and have Living 
Plants and Buſhes ſet in them, that the Birds may have 
more ſcope, and natural Neſting, and that no foulneſs 
- in the floor of the Awiary. So I have made a 

at-form of a Princely Garden, partly by Precept, part- 
ly by Drawing, not a Model, bur He general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coſt. But it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt part taking 
advice with Work-men, with no lefs Coſt, ſer their 
things together, and ſometimes add Statua's and ſuch 


things, for State and Magnificence, but nothing to the 


true pleaſure of a Garden. 
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XLVIL 
Of Negotiating. 


F is generally better to deal by Speech, than by Let- 
&. ter ; and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's {clf. Letters are good, When a Man would draw 
an Anfwer by Letter back again ; or when it may 
ſerve for a Man's Juſtification afterwards to produce 
his own Letter, or where it tnay be danger to be in- 
| K cerrupted 
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terrupted or' heard by pieces.. To deal in Perſon is good, 
when -a\. Man's face breedcth Regard,. as commonly 

with Inferiers; or in tender Caſes, where a Mans 

Eye upon the, Countenance. of him .with whom he 

ſpeaketh, may. give him a Direction how .far to go; | 
And generally where a-man will reſerve to himſelf 1. 
berty either to Diſavow, or to Expound, In choice of 
Infruments, it is. better to chuſe men of. a. plainer fort 
that are like to do that is committed to . them, and to 
report back again faithfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that 
are cunning to contrive out of other Mens Buſineſs 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat- 
ter in Report for ſatisfa&tiqn ſake. Uſe all ſuch Per- 
ſons as atiet the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, 
for that quickneth much 3 and ſuch as are fit tor the 
matter.: As bold Men for Expoſtulation, fair ſpoken 
Men for Perſwaſion, crafty Men for Enquiry and Oh, 
ſervation, froward and abſurd Men for buſineſs ty 
doth not well bear out it ſelf. Uſe alfo ſuch as hay 

been lucky, and. prevailed before in things wherein you 
have imployed them, . for that breeds confidence, at 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. It: 
better to found a Perſon with whom . one Deals al 
off,than to fall upon the pointat firſt; except you mean 
to ſurpriſe him by ſome ſhort Queſtion. f: is better 
Dealizg-with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe that 
are where they would be. , If a Man Deal! with ano 
ther upon Conditions, the-ſtart of the firſt Perfor- 


Man.,.; All, Practice is t9 Diſcover, f7 to Wark : 


done, and cannot find an:apt Pretext. . If you woul 
Work any Man, you'muſt either know his nature 
faſhions, 
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| faſhions, and fo lead him ; or: his ends, and fo per- 
{wade him ; or his weakneſs and diſadvantages, and 
ſo awe him ; or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
* | fo govern him. In Dealing with cunning Perſons we 
* | muſt ever conſider their ends to interpret thcir Speech- 
| es; and it is good to fay little to them, and that 
t | which they leaſt look for. In all Negotiations of diff.- 
Th culty a Man may not look to fow and reap at once, 
0 '} but mult prepare buſineſs, and fo ripen it by de- 
F grees. 
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Of Followers and Friends. 


OSTLY Polkwers are not to be Fked, left while a 
Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly, not them alone 
Which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſome ant 
Inportunate in Suits. Ordinary Followers ought to chal- 
Eige no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re- 
eommendation, and Protection from wrongs. Fattious 
Followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
Aﬀtection to him with whom they range themſelves, 
but ' upon' Diſcontentment conceived againſt fome 6- 
ther ; whereupon commonly enſueth that il! intellt- 
TE &#nce that we many 'times fee between © great Parſo- 
&.' Likewiſe glorious. Followers who make them- 
Elves as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 
w, are full of Inconvenience ; for they taint bu- 

s through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
ur from a Man, and make him a return in Envy. 
* | There, is' a kind of Followers likewife which are dan- 
WUZ | grous, being indeed Efſpials ; which enquire the'ſe- 
VOWN Crets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other ; 
e Jet ſuch Men, many times, are in great fayour ; for 
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they are officious, and commonly exchange Tales, the 
Following by certain Eſtates of Men, an{werable to that 
which a great Perſon himſelf profeſſeth, (as of Soldi- 
ers to him that hath been employed in the Wars, and 
the like) hath ever been a thing Civil, and well taken 
even in Monarchies ; ſo it be without too much pou 
of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind © Bll. 
lowing, is to be followed, as one that apprehendeth to 
advance Vertue and Deſert in all forts of Perſons, 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more paſſable, than with 
the more able. And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in bale 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. It 
is true, that in Government it is good to uſe Men of 
one Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome extraor- 
dinarily, is to make them infolent, and the reſt di 
content, becauſe they may claim a due. But contra- 
riwiſe, in favour to uſe Men with much difference 
and eleftion is good ; for it maketh the Perſons pre- 
ferred more thankful, and the reſt more officious, be- 
cauſe all is of favour. It is good diſcretion not to 
make too much of any Man at the firſt ; becauſe one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed 
(as we call it) by one, is not ſafe ; for it ſhews Soft 
neſs, and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputat- 
on ; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill of 
a Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thok 
that are ſo great with them, and thereby wound thai 
honour, yet to be diſtrafted with many is worſe ; for 
1t makes Men to be of the laſt Impreflion, ,and full of 
Change. To take advice of ſome few Friends is eva} 
honourable ; for Lookers on, many times, ſse more that 
Gameſters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill. The 
35 little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all be 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified. Thit 
that is, is between Superior and inferior, whoſe For 
tunes may comprehend one the other. 
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XLIX. 
Of Suitors. 


ANY ill matters and projets are undertaken, 
4 and private Smits do putrefie the publick Good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, I 
mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds that 
intend not Performance. Some embrace Suits which 
never mean to deal effeually in them ; bur if they ſee 
there may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, 
they will be content to win a Thank, or take a ſecond 
Reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 
the Switor's hopes. Some take hold of Suirs only for 
an occaſion to croſs ſome other ; or to make an in- 
formation, whereof they could not otherwiſe have 
apt Pretext, without care what become of the Suit 
when that turn is ſerv'd ; or generally, to make other 
Mens buſineſs a kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay, ſome undertake Suits with a full 
_ to let them fall, to the end, to gratifie the ad- 
verſe Party or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome 
fort a Right in every Suit ; either a Right of Equity, 
fit be a Sit of Controverlſie ; or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Suit of Petition. If Aﬀedctions lead a Man to 
favour the wrong ſide in Juſtice, let him rather uſe his 
Coyntenance to compound the matter, than ta carry 
x. ' If Aﬀection lead a Man to favour the leſs wenn 
in Deſert, let him do it without depraving or dit- 
abling the better Deſerver. In Suits which a Man doth 
not well underſtand, it is good to refer them to ſame 
Friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may report, whe- 
ther he may deal in them with Honour ; but let him 
chuſe well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 
led by the Noſe. Switors are fo diſtaſted with Delays 
and Abuſes, that plain dealing in denying to deal in 

K 3 Suits 
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Saits at firſt, and reporting the ſucceſs barely, and in 
Challenging no more thanks than one hath deſerved, 
is grown not only Honourable, but alfo Gracious. In 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take little 
lace ; ſo far forth Conſideration may be had of his 
Truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not o- 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the Note, but the Party left to his other 
means, and in ſome ſort recompenced for his Diſco- 
very. To be ignorant of the value of a Suit is ſim- 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right thereof 
is want of Conſcience. Secrecy in Suits is a great 
mean of obtaining ; for voicing them to. be in for- 
wardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of Suitors ; but 
doth quicken and awaken others ; but Timing of the 
Sait is the principal. Timing, I ſay, not only in re- 
ſpect of the Perfbn that ſhould grant it, but in re 
Heck of thoſe which are like to croſs it, Let a Man 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt 
mean, than the greateſt mean ; and rather them that 
deal in certain Things, than thoſe that are General, 
'The Reparation of a Denial, is ſometimes equal to the 
firſt Grant; if a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejeted, 
nor dilcontented : Iniquum petas, ut eAfquum feras ; \s 
a good rule, where a Man hath fſtrengrh of Favour : 
But-otherwife a Man were better rife in his Sir ; for 
he that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Suitor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Swim, 
and his own former favour. Nothing is thought fo 
calie a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Ttetter ; - and 
hs if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is fo much. out of 

is Reputation. - There are no worſe Inſtruments than 
theſe pi: Contrivers of Suirs, for they are but 4 
king of poyſon and infeRtion to publick proceedings. x 
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| | Of Studies. 


TUDIES ferve for Delight, for Ornament , and 
for Ability. Their chief uſe for Delight is in Pri- 
vateneſs and Retiring ; for Ornament is in Diſcourſe ; 
and for Ability, is' in the Judgment and Diſpoſition 
of Buſineſs. For. expert Men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars one-by; one ; bur the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and Marſhalling . of Afﬀairs, 
come beſt from thoſe that are, Learned. "Lo fpend too 
much time in Studies is ſloth ; to ufe them too much 
for Ornament is affeatian ; to make Judgment whol- 
ly by their Rules is the humour of a Scholar. They 
rte& Nature, and are perfected by experience : for 
Natural Abilities are like Natural Plants, -that need 
Proyning by Study, and Srudies themfelves do give 
forth Directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. - Cratry Men conteran Stx- 
des, Simple Men admire them, and Wife Men uſe 
them : For they teach not their own uſe, but that is 
a Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
Obſervation. Read not to Contradi&t and Confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find Talk 
and Diſcourſe, but to weigh and conſider. Some Books 
are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome 
few to be chewed and. digeſted ; that is, fome Books 
are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ; and ſome: few to be read, wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. . Some Books alſo may be 
read by Deputy, and Extras made of them by 0- 
thers : But that would be only in the leſs important 
Arguments, and the meaner ſort of Beoks, elſe diftil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Waters, flaſhy 
wings. Reading maketh a full Man ; Conference a 
K 4 ready 
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ready Man ; and Writing an exat Man. And rthere. 
fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he. Confer little, he had need have a 
preſent Wit ; and if he Read little, he had need have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not, Hi- 
fories make Men Wiſe, Poets Witty, the Mathematicky 
Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Mora! Grave, Logick 
and Rhetorick able to Contend. Abiunt Studia in Me- 
res ; Nay, there is no Stand or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by fit Studizs : Like as 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have appropriate Exerciſes, 
Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walking far the >to- 
mach, Riding for the Head, and the like. $0 if a 
Man s Wit be wandering, let him Study the Mathema- 
ticks ; for in Demonſtrations, if his Wit be called & 
way never fo little, he muſt begin again : If his Wit 
Þe not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, let him 
Study the School-Men ; for they are Cumini ſettores. If 
he be not apt to beat 'over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Study the 
Lawyers Caſes; ſo every Defe&t of the mind may have 
a ſpecial Receipt. 
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LL 
Of Falion. 


MA have an Opinion not Wile ; that for a 
& Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for. a great Per: 
fon-to goyern his Proceedings, according, to the re- 
ſpect of Fi#ions, is a principal part of Policy ; where- 
as contrariwiſe, the chiefelt Wiſdom is, either in or- 
dering thoſe things which are General,and whercin Men 
of ſeveral Fattions de nevertheleſs agree ; or in dealing 
wth correſpondence to particular perſons one by _ 
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But I fay not, that the conſideration of Fa&ioms is to 
be negleted, Mean Men in their riſing muſt adhere, 
but great Men that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral : 
Yet even in beginners to adhere ſo moderately, as he 
be a Man of the one Fa&ion, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. The lo- 
wer and weaker Fa#ion is the firmer in Conjundtion : 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do tire 
out a great number that are more moderate. When 
one of the Fattions is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſub- 
divideth : As the Fa#ion berween Lucullus, and the 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate (which they called 
Optimates) 'held out a while againſt the Fa&iom of Pomr- 
pry and Ceſar ; but when the Senates Authority was 
pulled down, Cz/ar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Faftion or Party of Antonius, and Oftavianus Ceſar, a- 
rainſt Bratus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time : 
But when Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, then 
ſoon after Antonius and Oftavianus brake and ſubdivi- 
ded, Theſe examples are of Wars, but the ſame hol- 
deth in private Fa&#ions : Andtherefore thoſe that are 
Seconds in Fadions, do many times, when the Fa&#ion 
lubdivideth, prove Principals ; but many times alfo 
they prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For many a Man's 

enzth is in oppoſition, and when that: faileth, he 
groweth out of _— It is commonly ſeen, that Men 
once placed, take in with the contrary Fattion to that, 
by which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
their firſt ſure, and now are ready for a new Pur- 
chaſe. The Traitor in Fa&#io: lightly goeth away 
with it ; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bal- 
lancing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth them, 
and he pgetteth all the thanks. The even carriage be- 
ween two Fations, proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueneſs to a Man's ſelf, with end to 
make uſe of both. Certainly in Italy, they hold it a 
little ſyſpe&t in Popes, when they have often in heir 

mout 
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mouth padre commune, and take it to be a Sign of one 
that meaneth to refer all to the greatneſs oa his own 
Houſe. Kings had need beware, Tow they ſide them- 
ſelves, and* make themſelves as of a Fattion' or Party ; 
for Leagues within the State are ever- JOS to 
Monarchies ; for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramount 


to Obligation of Soyeraignty, and make the King, 


Tanquam ws ex nobis ; as was to be ſcent the League 
of France. When Fa#ons are carried '-tv0 high, and 
too violently, it is a ſign of weakneſs in' Princes, and 
mach to the prejudice both bf their Authority and Bu- 
ſineſs. The motions of Fattioms under Kings, oughtty 
be like the motions (as the Afrwmomers ſpeak) of the 
Inferior Orbs, which "may have their proper won 
but yet ſtill are quietly cartied by the higher motion 

Primum Mobile, cy: | b 11 on 
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LIL 
Of Ceremonies -and Reſpetts. | 


H* that is only real, had need have exceeding great 
B. parts of Virtue, as the Stone had need tobe 
rich, that is fet without foil. But if'a - Man mark it 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, as/it 
i5 in gettings and gains : For the Proverb is true, That 
tight gains make heavy purſes ; for light gains come 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. So it 
is true ,.. that {mall matters win great commendation, 
becaute they are continually in uſe, and innote 5 where- 
as the accalion of any great Virtue cometh but on 
Feftivals. Therefore it doth much add to a Man's Re- 
puration, and is, (as Queen I/abe/la ſaid) Like perpetual 
Letters Commendatory, to have good forms. To attain 
them, it almoſt {ufficeth not to deſpiſe therh ; for fo 
frall a Man obſerve them in others : And let him cruſt 
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Limfelf with the reſt. -For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be 
Natural and Unaffeted. Some Mens behaviour is 
like a Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
can a Man comprehend great matters, that breaketh 
his mind too much to {mall obſervations ? Not to uſe 
Ceremonies at all, 1s to teach others not to uſe them a- 
22in ; and fo diminiſh reſpe to himſelf ; eſpecially, 
they are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures : But the dwelling upon them, and exaltin 

them above the Moon, is-not only tedious, but dott 
diminiſh the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting Paſtions amongſt Complements, which 
sof ſingular uſe, if a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
a Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep State. Amongſt 
z Man's Inferiors, one ſhall be ſure of Reverence 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of Society, maketh himſelf cheap. To 
apply ones ſelf to others is good, ſo it be with De- 
monſtration, that a Man doth it upon regard, and not 
facility. It is a good Precept generally in ſeconding 
another, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own ; as if you 
would grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtin&ti- 
on; if you will follow his Motion , let it be with 
Condition ; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 
alledging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, how 
they be too perfect in Complements : For be they 
never ſo ſufficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure 
to give them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 
their greater Vertues. It is loſs alſo in buſineſs, to be 
too full of reſpects, or to be too curious in obſerving 
Times and Opportunities. Solomon ſaith, He that conſi- 
dereth the Wind ſhall not Sow, and he that looketh to the 
Clouds ſhall not Keap, A wiſe Man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds, Mens Behaviour hanld ve 
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like their Apparel, not too Strait, or point device, but 
free for Exerciſe or Motion. 


LIIL 
Of Praiſe. 


R AISE is the Refletion of - Vertue, but it is as 
the Glafs or Body which giverh the Reflection. 
If it be from the common People, it is commonly 
falſe and naught, and rather followeth vain Perſons 
than vertnous. For the common People underſtand 
not many excellent vertues: the lowelt vertues draw 
aife from them, the middle vertues work in them A- 
Roniſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtue 
they have no fence or qt mig at all, but ſhews and 
Species wirtutibus ſimiles ſerve beſt with them. Cer- 
tainly Fame 1s like a River, that beareth up things light 
and fwoln, and drowns things weighty and ſolid: 
But if Perfons of Quality and Judgment concur, then 
It is, (as the Scripture ſaith) Nomen bonum inſtar mw 
grenti fragrantis, It filleth all round about, and will 
not eafiſy away : For the Odours of Oyntments are 
more darable than thoſe of Flowers. There be 0 
many falſe Points of Praiſe that a Man may juſtly 
hold it a ſuſpet. Some Praiſes proceed meerly of 
Flattery, and if he be an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
* have certain common Attributes, which may ferve & 
very Man : If he be a cunning Flatterer, he will fol 
low the Arch Flatterer, which is a Man's ſelf : And 
wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the 
Flatterer will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an ime 
pudent Flatterer, look wherein a Man is conſciqus to 
himſelf that he is moſt defective, and is moſt out of 
Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flatterer Enti- 
tie him 'to per force, Spreta Conſcientia, Some Praiſe 
come 
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come of good withes and reſpe&ts, which is a form due 
in Civility to Kings and great Perſons, Laudando pr em 
cipere, when by telling Men what they are, they re- 
preſent to them what they ſhould be. Some Men are 
praiſed maliciouſly: to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy 
and jealouſie towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 
laudantium, informuch as it was a Proverb amo 
the Grecians ; that he that was praiſed ts his hurt ſhould 
have a puſh riſe upon his Noſe ; as we {ay, That a bliſter 
wil, il upon ones Tongue that tells a Lye. Certainly mo- 
derate praiſe, uſed with opportunity, and not vulgar, 
is that. which doth the good. Solomon ſaith, He that 
praiſeth his friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall be to him no 
better than @ Curſe. "Too much def wn of a Man 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure en- 
vy and ſcorn. To praiſe a Man's ſelf cannot be de- 
cent, except it be in rare caſes ; but to praiſe a Man's 
Office or profeflion, he may do it with good Grace, 
and with a kind of Magnanimity. The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
men, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn to- 
wards civil buſineſs : For they call all Temporal buſi- 
neſs, of Wars, Embaſſages, Judicature, and other em- 
ployments, Shirrer;, which is under Sheriffries, as if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Catch- 
poles : though many times thoſe Under-Sheriffries do 
more good than their high ſpeculations. Saint Pad, 
when he boaſts of himſelf, he doth oft interlace; 7 ſpeak 
like a Fool ; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he faith, Mag- 


nifico Apoſtolatum meum. 
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LIV. 
Of Vain Glory. 


IT was pfettily. deviſed of e&/op, The Fly fate up the 
Axletree of the Charior-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Duft dþ 
T raiſe ? So are there fome wain Perſons, that whatſoe- 
ver goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they think it s 
| they that carry it. They that ate g/orious, muſt need 
be fattious ; for all bravery ftands upon compariſons. 
They muſt needs be violent, to make good their owh 
| vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and therefore nat 
| effeftual ; but according to the French Proverb, Beak 
coup de Bruit, peu de Fruit ; Much Bruit, little Fra. 
Yet certainly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil A: 
fairs. Where there is an Opinion and Fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or Greatheſs, theſe Men ate 
good Trumpeters, Again, as Titus Livius noteth In 
the caſe of Antiochys, and the e£tolians, There are [amt 
times great effets of croſs Lyes : AS if a Man that Ne- 
otiates between two. Princes, to draw them to joy 
in a War againſt the third, doth extol the Forces of 
either. of them above meafure, the one to. the other: 
And ſometimes he that deals between Man and Man, 
raifeth his own credit with both, by pretending Ps 
er Intereſt than -he hath in eicher. And in theſe and 
the like kinds, it often falls out, that ſomewhat is pro- 
duced of nothing : For Lyes are ſufficient to breed O- 
pinion, and Opinion brings on Subſtance. In Milita- 
ry Commanders and Soldiers, Vain Glory is an effen- 
tial Point : For as Iron ſharpens Iron, fo by Glory one If 
Courage ſharpneth another. In caſes of great En- 
terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventure, a Compoſition 
of Glorious Natures doth put Life into Buſineſs ; and 


. thoſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have more 
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of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Learn- 
ing the Flight will flow , without ſome Feathers of 
Oftentation. Qui de contemnendz Gloria Libros ſcribunt, 
Nomen ſuum inſcribunt.” Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Offentation. Certainly Vam Glory helpeth 
eo perpetuate a Man's Memory. ;- and Virtue was ne- 
yer ſo beholden to humane Nature, as it received his 
due at the Segond Hand., Neither had the Fame of 
Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, born her Age {o well, 
if it had not been joyned with ſome Vanity' in them- 
ſelves ; like unto, Varniſh, that takes Cielings not on- 
ly -ſhine, but_laſt. But all this while, when'I ſpeak 
of Vain Glory, T. mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Mucianus, Omnium que dixerat, fece- 
ratque, Arte quadam OFtentator : For that proceeds not 
of Vanity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
n: And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, but 
racious. For Excufations, Ceſſions, Modeſty it ſelf 
well governed,. are but Arts of Oftentation. And q- 
mongſt thoſe Arts there is none better than that which 
Plinius Secundus ſpeaketh of, which is to be liberal of 
Praiſe nd Commendation to others, in that, wherein 
Man's ſelf; hath any Perfection. For , faith Pliny 
very wittily,, - In» commending . another , you do' your ſelf 
night; Far. he that' you commend, is either Superior to you, 
71 that you commend, or Tiferior, If he be Inferior, if be 
e to be commended, you much wiore: If be be Superior, 
be , be not to, bs,” comme ded ; ou. ninch leſs Glorious. 
ſen are the. ſcorh_ of wife Men, the admiration of 
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LV. 
Of Honour and Reputation. 


HE Winning of Honour is but the revealing of 
Man's Virtue and Worth without Diſadvantage, 
For ſome in their Actions do woo and affe&t Honow 
and , Reputation ; which ſort of Men are commonly 
much talked of, but inwardly little admired. And 
ſome, contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhew of 
it, ſo as they be undervalued in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that which hath not been 'attempted befor, 
or attempted and given over, or hath been — 
but not with ſo good circumſtance, he ſhall pon 
more Homur, than by effeting a matter of gre 
Gy or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. 
a Man fo temper his Actions, as in fome one of then 
he doth content every FaQtion or Combination 
People, the Muſick will be the fuller. A Man is an 
il Husband of his Honour that entreth into any A&- 
on, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more thay 
the carrying of it through can Honour hini. Howe 
that is gained and broken upon another, hath tie 
uickeſt refletion, like Diamonds cut with Faces 
d therefore let a Man contend to excel any Cont 
petitors of his in Honour, in out-ſhooting them, if. 
'can, in their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Ss 
vants help.much to Reputation : Omnis fama 2 Dont 
ſfticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Honow Þ 
beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a Man's ſelf in his ent, 
rather to ſeek Merit than Fame ; and by attributing 
a Man's ſuccefles, rather to Divine Providence andy | 
Felicity than to his own Virtue or Policy. The tru 
marſhalling of the Degrees of Soweraign Honour, arty ' 
theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores Imperior# 


Feunders of States, and Commonwealths ; ſuch as welt 
Rom 
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Romulus, Cyrus, Ceſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. Tn the ſecond 
lace are, Lepiflatores, Law-givers ; which are alſo cal- 
ed Second Founders, or Perpetui Principes, becauſe they 
povern by their Ordinances after they are gone ; ſuch 
were Lycurgus, Solon, Tuitinian, Edgar , Alphonſus of 
Ca#tile the wiſe, that made the Siere Patridas. In the 
third place are, Liberatores or Salwatores ; ſuch as com- 
pound the long miſeries'of Civil Wars, . or deliver their 
Countreys from Servitude of Strangers or Tyrants ; 
as- Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſianus ; Aurelianus, Theodoricus, | 
King Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the 
Fourth/of France. In the foutth place are Propagatores, 
or Propugnatores Imperii ; ſuch as in Honourable Wars. 
enlarge their territories, or make noble defence againſt : 
iraders And in the laſt place are Parres Patriz, 
which Reign juſtly, and make the times good wherein 
they live. Both which laſt kinds need no Examp! 
they are in ſuch number. Degrees of Honour in | . 
jects are : Firſt, Participes Cararum, thoſe upori whom 
Princes do diſcharge the greateſt Weight of their Af- 
fairs, their Right Hands, as we call them. The next 
are, Duces Belli, Great Leaders, ſuch 'as are Princes 
Lieutenants, and do them notable ſervices in the Wars. 
The third are Gratio/i, Fawourites, fuch as need not this 
ſcantling, to be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs 
to the People. And the fourth Negoriis Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and execute their pla- 
c& with ſufficiency. There is an Honour likewiſe which 
may be ranked amongſt the greateſt, which hapneth 
rarely, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice themſelves to Death or 
anger for the Good of their Countrey ; as was M. Regu-= 
5, and the two Decii. 
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Of Judicature, 


UDGES ought to remember, that their Office is, 
F Fs dicere, and not Fus dare : To, interpret Law, and 
not to make Law, or give Law: Elſe will it be like the 
feuthority claimed by the Church of Rome, which under 


pretext of expolition of Scripture, doth not ftick.to add: 


and alter, and to pronounce that which they do not 


find'; and by. ſhew of: Antiquity to introduce Nowvelty. 
Fudges ought to bemore learned than Witty, more Re- 


verend than Planſible, and more adviſed than Conf 


dent. Above all things Integrity is their Portion and 
proper. Virtue: Curſed (ſfaich the Law) is be that rem. 


weth:the Land Mark, The miſlayer of a meer-Stone. is to: 
blame ; bur it is theunjuſt Judge that is the: Capital Re- 
moverofLand-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of:Lands 
and Property. :One foul Sentence doth more hurtthan 
many foul Examples; for theſe do,buc corrupt the Stream, 
the other corrupteth the Fountain, So ſaith Solomay 
Fons:turbatus, & Vina. corrupts, «<#. Tuſtus cadens in nd 
ſua coram Adverſorio. The; Othce of. Fudges may have 
reference unto the Partzes.thet ue, unto the Advocates 
that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of | Fuſfice uns 
derneath themy. and to the Sowveraigun or State. above 
them. _ W_ 

-. Firſt, Forthe:Ca»yſes or Pprtves that ſue. There be (an 
the Scripture) rhat turn Fudgment into Wormwood.; and 
ſurely there be alfo that turn it into Vinegar ; for In- 
juitice maketh it bicter, and Delays make it four. The 


principal Duty of a 7udge is to {uppreſs force and fraud, 


whereof force is the more pernicious when it is opeſy 
and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto 
contentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out as. the 
Suricit of Courts, A Judge ought to prepare his way 

ro 
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to a Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way by 
raiſmg Valleys, and taking down Hills : So when there 
appeareth on either ſide an high Hand, violent Profe- 
cution , cunning Adyantages taken';, Combination, 
Power, Great Counſel, then is the Virtue of a Judge 
ſeen, to make Inequality Equal, that he may plant his 
Judgment as upon an even Ground. Oui fortiter emun- 
git, elicit ſanguinem ; and where the Wine-Preſs is hard 
wrought, it yields a harſh Wine that taſtes of the 
Grape-Stone. Fudges muſt beware of hard Conſtru- 
ions, and ſtrained Inferences ; for there is no worſe 
Torture than the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, in caſe 
of Laws penal ; they ought to have care, that that 
which was meant for Terror, be not turned into Ri- 
por, and that they bring not upon the People that 

ower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Pluet ye eos 
Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a Shower of Snares 
upon the People, Therefore let Penal Laws, if the 
have been Sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit 
for the preſent Time, be by wiſe Fudges confined in 
the Execution, Fudicis Officinm eſt, ut Res ita Tempora 
Rerum, &c. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Fudges ought 
fas far as the Law permitteth) in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy ; and to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example, 
but a merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

Secondly, For the Advocates and Council that plead ; 
Patience ard Gravity of hearing is an eſſential part of 
Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking Fudge is no well-runed 
Cymbal. It is no Grace to'a Fudge, firſt to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the. Bar, 
or to ſhew quickneſs of conceit inccutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel too ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions chough pertinent. The parts of a Fudge 
in hearing are four ; To dire& the Evidence ; to mo- 
terate length, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
To Recapitulare, Selet, and Collate the material 
Points of that which harch been ſaid ; And ro givethe 
Rule or Sentence, Wharſoever is above theſe, is too 
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much ; and proccederh eicher of Glory, and willing. 
ne to ſpeak, or of Impatience to hear, or of ſhort- 
neſs of Memory, or of ons of a ftayed and equal 
Attention. It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, that the bold- 
nels of Adwvecates ſhould prevail with Fudges ; where- 
as they ſhould imitate God in whole {eat they ſit, who 
repreſſeth the Preſumptuous, and giveth Grace to the Medeft; 
But it is more ſtrange, that Fudges ihould have noted 
Favourites ; which cannot but cauſe multiplication of 
Fees, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. . There is due from 
the Judge to the Advacate ſome Commendation and 
Gracing, where Cauſes are well handled, and fair plea- 
ded ; eſpecially towards the ſide which obtaineth not; 
for that upholds in the Clievr' the Reputation of his 
Counſe] , and beats down in him the conceit of his 
Carſe. There ts likewiſe due to the Publick a civil Re- 
prehenſion of Advocates, where there appeareth cun- 
ning Counſel, groſs Negle&, flight Information, - in- 
diſcreet Prefling, or an overbold Defence. And le 
not the Curſe! at the Bar chop with the Judge, nor 
wind himfelf into the handling of the Caſe anew, 
after the Fudge hath declared his Sentence : But on 
the other ſide, let not the Fudge meet the Cauſe half 
way, nor give occaſion to the Party tO fay, His Coutr 
(el cr Proofs, were not heard. 

Thirdly,, For that that concerns Clerks and 74iniſters. 
The Place of 7ftice is an hallowed Place ; and there- 
fore not only the Bench, but the Foot-pace, and Pie- 
cings , and Purpriſe thereof ought to be preſerved 
without Scanda) and Corruption. For certainly Grapes 
(as the Scripture 1aith) will not be gathered of Thorns a 
phe ot; neither can Tuſtice yield her Fruit with Sweet- 
nels amongſt the Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poling Clerks and Minifers, The Attendance of Counts 
is ſubje& to four bad Inſtruments : Fir(t , Certain 
Perions that arg ſowers of Suits which make the Coult 
Hvell, and the Country pine, [The ſecond ſort is, 
Of thoſe that engage Courts in Quarrels of Juriſdicte: 
| on, 
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on, and are not. truly Amici-Curie, but Parafiti Crriz, 
in puffing a Court up beyond her bounds, for their 
own Scraps and Advantage. - The third fort is, Of 
thoſe that may be accounted the Lett hands of Courts ; 
Perſons that are full of nimble and finifter tricks and 
ſhifts, whereby they peryert the plain and dire& Cour- 
ſes of Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines and 
Labyrinths, And the fourth is, the Poller and Ex- 
ater of Fees, which juſtifies the common reſemblance 
of the Courts of Fuftice to the Buſh, whereunto while 
the ſheep flies for Defence in Weather, he is fure to 
loſe part of his Fleece. On the other ſide, an Ancier? 
Clerk, $kilful in Precedents, wary in proceeding, and 
underſtanding in the Bu{ineſs of the Court, is an excel- 
lent Finger of a Cowr?, and doth many times point the 
way to the Fudge himſelf. 

Fourthly, For that which may concern the Sowe- 
raion and Eſtate. Tudges ought above all to remember 
the concluſion of the Roman Twelve Tables, Salus Popu- 
li Suprema Lex ; and to know, that Laws, except they 


. bein order to that end, are but things captious, and 


Oracles not well inſpired. Therefore ir 1s an happy 
thing in a. State, wheni Kings and States do often con- 
ſult with ' Fudges ; and again, when Judges do often 
conſult with the King and State : The one, when there 
1s a matter of Law intervenient in buſineſs of State ; 
The other, when there is. ſome conſideration of State 
intervenient;in matter of Law. For many times the 
things deduced to Fudgment may bs Meum and Tum, 
when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may Trench 
to point of Eftate. I call matter of Eſtate not only 
the pacts of Soveraignty, but whatſoever incroducerh 
any. great, Alteration, or dangerous Precedent, or con- 
cerneth-manifeſtly any great portion of People. And 
let no Man weakiy conceive, that Juft Laws and true 
Pelicy have any Arntiparhy : For they are like Spirits 
and Sinews, that one moves with the. other. Let 7u/ges 
a:lo remember; That Solomon's Throne was ſupported by 
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Lions on both fides : Let them be Lions, but yet Li- 
ons under the Throne ;' being circumſpe&, that they 
do not check or oppoſe any points of Soveraignty. Let 
not Fudges alſo be ſo ignorant of their own right, as 
to think there is not left to them, as a Principal part 
of their Office, a wiſe Uſe and Application of Laws 
for they may remember what the Apoſtle ſaith of a 
greater Law than theirs, Nos fcimus quia Lex bona eff, 
modo quis ea utatur legitime, 
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LVIL 
Of Anger. 


O ſeek to extinguiſh Anger utterly, is but a brave. 
ry of the Stoicks. We have better Oracles : Bi 
angry, but ſin not, Let not the Sun go dewn upon your ah 
ger. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both in Rac 
and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural In 
clination and Habit ro be angry, may be attempted and 
calmed. Secondly, How the particular motions 0 
anger may be. repreſſed, or at leaft refrained from do- 
ing miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſe ayger, or appeale 
enger in another. 


For the firſt : There is no other way but to Meds | 
tate and Ruminate well upon the effe&s of Anger, how || 
it troubles Man's Life. And the beſt time to do this 5; 


to look back upon Anger, when the fit is throu! 
over. Seneca ſaith well 5; That Anger is like Ruvine, wb 
breaks it ſelf upon that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth 


us, To poſſeſs our Souls in patience. Whoſoever is out'et 


patience, 1s out of Pofſeflion of his Soul, Mert muſt not 
turn Bees ; KL — 


— 
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Animaſque in oulnere ponunt.. 
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I Of Aneer. I51 
. Anger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs ; as it appears 
well in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects in whom it 
reigns, -Chaldren, Women, Old Folks, Sick. Folks. On- 
ly Men muſt beware,” that they carry their Anger ra- 
ther with Scorn, than with Fear : So that they may 

feem rather to be above the injury than below it, which 
is 2 thing eaſily done, it a Man will give Law to him- 
ſelf in it. 
For the ſecond Point. The Canſes and Motives | of 
Anger are chiefly. three: Firſt, to be too {er/ib/e of hurt : 
For no-Man is Angry that feels not himſelf hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate Perſons muſt needs be of- 
ten Angry: They have fo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have lictle ſence of. The 
next is, the Apprehenſion and Conſtruction of the In- 
jury offered, to be in the. gircumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt 15 that which putteth an onge 
upon 4»ger, as much or more. than ,the hurt it felt : 
And therefore. when Men are ingenions in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their An- 
ger much. Laftly, Opinion of the tconchiof a Marys 
Reputation doth multiply and ſharpen 2wyer : Whefe- 
in the remedy 'is, that a Man thou!ld have, as Gonſalus 
was wont to fay, Telam Honoris Craſſrorem. But 1n all 
refrainings of- Anger, it is the beſt remedy toi win Time, 
and to make a Man's feif believe that the Opportuni- 
pl of his revenge is not yet come ; but that he fore- 
ſees a time for it, and fo to ſtill himſelf in the mean 
time, and reſerve it. | | 
To contain Anger from Miſchief, though it take hold 
of a Man; there be two things, whereof you muſt 
haye ſpecial Caution : The one, of extream bitrere/s 

f Words, eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper ; 

for Commuria Maleditta are nothing fo much. And a- 

pain, That in Arger a Man reveal no Secrets ; for that 

makes him! not fit for Society. The other, That you 

. | 40 not pertmiptorily break off in any buſineſs in a fit of 
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Anger ; but howſoever you ſbew- bitterneſs, do not a& 
any thing that is not revocable. 

For raiſing and appeefing Anger 1n another, : It is dong 
chiefly by uſo of Times ; when Men are frowardeſt 
and worſt diſpoſed, to incenſe them. Again, by Bir 
thering (as was touched before) all that you' can find 
out to aggravate the contempt ; and the xgwo remedies arg 
by the contrarles : The former, to take go0d Times, 
when firſt to relate to a Man an angry. buſineſs ; For 
the firſt Impreſſion is much ;” and the other is, to ſever | 
as much as may be the Conſtruction of the Injury from Il * 
the Point of contempt ; imputing it to Miſunderſtanding, F. 
Fear, Paſſion, or what you will. TY Fn 
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} 
0 OLOMO N faith, There is no new thing upon the 
Earth. So that as Plato had an imagination, 7h c 

all knuwledge was but a remembrance : So Solomon giveth © | 
his ſentence, . That all Newelty is but Oblivion : Whereby I * 
you may ſee, That the River of Lethe runneth as well I r 
above ground as below. There is an abitruſe Aftre- B:h 
t 

E 

0; 

i 


loger that faith, I ir were not for two things that art 
-conſtant, (The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ſtand at likt 
dittance one from another, and never come nearer together, 
wor go further aſunder ; the jather, That the. Diurnal Moti 
on perpetually keepeth Time) no Individual would laſt ont 
moment. Cextain it 1s, "That the matter is in a perpatih 
al Flux, and never at a ftay. , The great Winding- 
Sheets that bury ail things 4» Oblivion are two ; Dt 
lupes and Earthquakes. . fs: far Conf gratzons and great | 
Lreughts, they do not meeyly dilpeople,, but deſtroy. f 
U 


Na) 
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Fhactn's Car went but a Day : And-the Three. years 
Dreght, in the time of Eljes, was but rarticalar, and 
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Wave) bnt in Grofs, Cotes out of queſtion have like- 
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left People alive. . As for the great burnings by Ligh:- 
nings, Which are often in the WeFt Indies, they-are but 
narrow. Byt in the other two DeftruRtions, by De- 
luge and Earthquake, it is further to' be noted, "Thar 


'the remnant of People which hap to be reſerved a: 
'colnmonly ignorant and mayntainous People, that ca:1 
give, no account of the time'paſt ; 'fo- that the Obli- 
-yion 15 all one, as if none'had been'left. If you con- 


fider well of. the People of the We#-Trdies, it is very 


"br vbable, that they. are a newer or younger People, 


than the People of the Old World, © And it is much 
more likely, har the deſtruction that hath heretofore 
.been there, was not by Earthquakes, (as the Fgyprian 
Prieſt told Sol», concerning the Iſland of -:ilantic, 
"That it was ſwallowed by an Farthquake ) but rather, 
it was Deſolated by a particular Deluge : For Earth- 
quakes are ſeldom in thoſe parts. Put on the other ſide, 


- 


4 Gab ſuch pouring Rivers, as the Rivers of 4ſia, 
and 


and Africk, and Eurecpe, are but Brooks to them: Their 
Hndes likewiſe, or Mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with us ; whereby it ſeems; that the Remnants 
of Generations of Men were in ſuch a particular Dc- 
\age faved. As for the obſervation that Mrchiawil hath, 


"That the Fealeyſie of S:&; doth much extinguiſh the 


memory of things ; traducing Gregory the Gieat, thar 
be did what in him lay to extinguiſh all Heathen An- 
tiquities. I do not find that thoſe Zeals do any great 
Ellefts, nor laſt long ; as it appeared in the Succefſi- 
on of Sabinian, who did revive the former Antiqui- 


ics. | 


" The Vicifitude or Mutations in the Superior Glebe, are 
00. fit matter for 'this prefent Argument. Ir may be 
Plato's Greet yer, if the. World ſhould laft fo long, 
would have {cme effe&t ; rot in retewing the Stare of 
like Individuals, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, thac 
conceive the C ce!{flial Pcdies have rrore accurate In- 


fluences vron theſe things below; than inceed chey 


wits 
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wiſe Power and Effet over the Groſs and Maſs of 
things : But they are rather gazed upon, and waited 
upon in their Journey,. than wiſely obſerved in their 
Effedts, eſpecially in their reſpe&tive Effets ; ' that 


of the Beams , placing in the Region of Fleaven, vr 
laſting, produceth what kind of effed&s. - © 700m 

There is a Toy which I have heard, and T:wookd 
not have it given over, | but waited nþg@n-A lictle. "Thi 
ſay \it is obſerved in the Low-Countreys, (1 kriow/ riot 
wha part) That every five and thirty Years, the Tar 
kind and ſuit of Years and Weathers comes abotit 
gain, as great Froſts, great Wet, great Droughts, wat 
Winters; Summers with httle Heat, and the like 5 4 
chey call it the Prime, It is athing I do rather menti 
becauſe computing backwards, I have found Torne Gt 
0, OST En "eb YR, 

But to leave theſe points of Nature, and come to! 
The greateſt Vicifitude.of things amongſt men, is,” 
Viciſſitude of Sefs and Religions: For thole Orbs rule 
mens minds moſt. The True Religion 5 built 1 pon the 

To 


Rock, the reſt are toſt upon the Waves of Tirne.. 
ook therefore of the Cauſes of new SF, and to 
ome Counſel concerning them, as far as the weak 
> Humane Judgment can give ſtay to ſo great Revo- 
utions. hb 
When the Religion formerly received, is recie bYIÞ 
cords ; and when the Holineſs . of che Profeflor bf 
Religion is decayed, and full of Scan@al, and withd 
the Times be Stupid, Ignorant, and Barbarous, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of. a nw Sc#, if then lb 
there ſhould ariſe any. extravagant and ſtrange , Spu 
0: make himſelf Author thereof : All which polt 
held, when Mabomet publiſhed his Law. If a new St 
have. not two properties, fear it, not ; for it will nd 
{psead. The one is, The Supplanting or the Opp® 
ting of Authority eſtabliſhed : For nothing is tholf 
popular than that. The other, is,” The giving Lice 
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to pleaſures and Voloptuous Life. For as for Specula- 
tive Hereſies, (luch as were in Ancient Times the Ar- 
rions , and now the Arminiens) though they work 
mightily upon Mens Wits, yet they do not produce 
any great alteration in States, except it be by the help 
of Civil Occaſions. There be three manner of Plan- 
tations of new Sefs, By the Power of Signs and A1i- 
rides, by the Eloquence and Wiſdow of Speech and Per- 
fwafion, and by -the Sword ; for Martyrdoms, T reckon 
them amongſt Afiracles, becauſe: they ſeem to (exceed 
the ſtrength of Humane Nature: And I may do'the 
like of Swperlative and Admirable Holineſs of Life. Sure- 
ly there is 'no better way to flop the riling of new 
Ss and Schiſms,, than to reform abuſes, to compound 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, 'and not 
with Sanguinary perſecutions ; and rather to take off 
the principal Authors by he wn and advancing 
them ., "than -to- enrage them by violence and bitter- 


_ nb, 


The Charges and Vicifitude in Wars are many, but 
chiefly in three things : In the Seats or Stages of the 
War; in the Weapons, and in the »nammer of the Con- 
af. Wars in Ancient Time, ſeemed more to move 
from Eaſt to Weſt: For the Perſians, Aſſyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars (which are the Invaders) were all Eaftern 
People. It is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, but we 
read but of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to Galle- 
Grecia, the other to Rowe. But'Eaft and Weſt have no 
tertain Points of Heaven, and no more have the Wars, 
tither from the Eaſt or Weſt any 'certainty of Obſer- 
vation. But North and South are fixed, and it hath 
ſeldom or never been ſeen, that the far Southern Peo- 

Have invaded the Northern , - but contrariwiſe. 
hereby ir is manifeſt, that the Northern 7ra# of the 
World is in nature the more Martial Religion ; be it 
m reſpe& of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or of the 
great Continents that are upon the North, whereas 
the Sourb Part, for ought that is known, is almoſt all 
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Sea; or (which is moſt apparent) of the Cold of the 


Northern Parts, which is that, which without Aid « 
Difcipline doth make the bodies hardeſt, and the Cay 


warmeſt. 5 
"Hows the Breaking and Shivering of a great State and 
Empire, you may be fure to have Wars. For gray 
Empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and de 
the forces of the Natives which they have ſubdued 
reſting. upon their own Protecting forces ; and then 
where they fail alſo, all goes to ruine, and. they-by 
come a Prey. So was it in the decay of the Roma 

ire ; and likewiſe in the Empire of Almain, alt 
Charles the Great, every Bird taking a Feather, a 
were not . unlike to. befall to Spain, if it ſhould bre 
The great Acceſſnons and Unions of Kingdoms do likew 
ftir up. Wars. For when a State \grows to an Owe 
er, it is like a great flood that will beſure to ov 
-. As it hath heen ſeen in the States of Rome, + 
Rie, Spain, and others. Look when the World hat 
feweſt Barbarous People, but ſuch as commonly will 
marry or generate, except they know means to li 
(as it is almoſt every where at this day, except 
zary) there is no danger of Inundations of Peopl 
bur when there be great Shoals of People, which got 
to populate without fareleeing means of. Life and Þ 
ſtentarion, it is af necellity that, once in an Ape 
ewo, they diſcharge a Portion of. their People upon; 
cher, Nations, which the ancient Northern People we 
wont to do by Lot, caſting Lot what part ſhould i 
at home; and what ſhould ſeek. their Fortunes. Whew 
Warlike State grows ſoft and eff eminate, they may be 
of a War ;, for commonly Tuch States are row nnd 
in the time: of their Degenerating, and fo theaPt 
inviteth, and their decay in vatlour - encourageth 
War. | | 
As for the Weapons, it hardiy falleth under Ruls, 
Obſervation ; yet we ſee even they have Returns 4 
Viefſwudes, Yor ceitain it 15, that Ordyance was, know 
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T in the City of the Oxydrakes in India ; and was that 
which the Macedonians called Thunder and Lightning, 
and Magick. And it was well known, that the u 
Ordnance hath been in China above 2coo Years. The 
conditions of Weapons, and their improvement are ; 
Firſt, the fetching afar off ; for that out-runs the 
danger, as it is ſeen in Ordnance and Murkets. Second- 
ly, The ſtrength of the Percuffion, wherein. likewiſe 
Ordnance do exceed all Arietations, and ancient Inven- 
tions. The Third is, The commodious uſe of them ; 
2s that they may ſerve in all Weathers,that the Carriage 
may be light and manageable, and the like. 

For the Condut# of the War ; at the firſt Men reſted 
exreamly upon Number, 'they did put the Wars likewiſe 
"n main Force and Valour, pointing days for pitched 
elds, and ſo trying it out upon an even match, and 
Y they were more ignorant in- Ranging and Arraying their 
"YE Battles, Aﬀer they grew to reſt upon Number, rather 

© Competent than Vaſt, they grew to advantages of Place, 
ll Caring Diverſions, and the like ;. and they grew more 
ckilful in the ordering of their Battles. 

In the Nuth of a State, Arms do flouriſh ; in the 
"_l middle Age of a State Learning, and then both of them 
*Y wgether for a time : In the declining Age of a State, 
"= Mechanical Arts and Merchandize. Learning, hath his 
JF Infancy when it is but beginning, and almoſt Chil- 
"FF diſh ; then his Youth when it is Luxuriant and Juve- 
Y nile ; then his ſtrength of Years, when it is ſolid and 
OF reduced ; and laſtly, his O/4 Age ; when it waxed dry- 
= and exhauſt : But it is not good to look too long up- 
»»F on theſe turning Wheels of Viciſſitude, leſt we become 
"giddy. As for the Philology of them, that is but a Cir- 
d, Ge of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing, 
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es LIX. 
- 4 Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 


HE Poets make Fame a Monſter. They deſcribe 

- her- in finely ' and elegantly ; and in part 
oravely and ſententionfly. They fay, look how ma- 
ny Feathers ſhe hath, fo many Eyes ſhe' hath underneath 
fo many Tongues; ſo'imany Voices ; ſhe pricks up fo ma- 
ny Ears. wn. 


as that ſhe gathereth ſtrength in going ; thar ſhe go 
opon the ground, and yet hiderh her head m the 
Clouds. That in the day-time ſhe ſtteth in a Wark 
Tower, and* flieth moſt by Night : Thar ſhe ming 
things done, with things not done : And that ſhe 
a terror to. great Cities : But that which paſſeth alt 


the reſt-is : they do- recount that the Earth, Mother of 
the Gyants, that made War againſt Fupiter, and wert 


by him deftroyed, thereupon, in anger, brought forth 
Fame': For certain it'is, that Rebcls figured by the Gys 
ants and Seditious. Fames, and Libels, are but Brothers 
and SiFers; Maſculine and Feminine. But now if a Man 
can tame this Monſter, and bring her to feed at the 
hand, and govern her, and with her flie other raven- 
ing Fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. But 
we are infeted with the ſtile of the Peers, To ſpeak 
now tin. a fad and ſerious manner : There is not in all 
the: Politicks, a Place leſs handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of Fame. We- will therefore 
{peak of thefe points. What are falſe Fames ; and what 
are true Fames; and how they may be beſt diſcern- 
ed ; how Fames may be ſown and raiſed ; how they 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may be 
checked and laid dead : And other things concerning 
the Nature of Fame, Fam is of that force, as there is 

| ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any great Aion wherein it hath not a great 
rt, eſpecially in the Wan.  Mucianus undid Vitellius 
Ls Fame that he ſcattered ; that Vitellius had in pur- 
poſe to remove the Legions of Syria into Germany : 
2nd the Legions of Germany into Syria : whereupon 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. Fulius 
Ceſser took Pompey unprovided , and laid affeep his 
induſtry and preparations, by a Fame that he cunni 
ly gave out, how Czſar's own Soldiers loved him:nar ; 
of being wearied with the Wars, and laden with 
the ſpoils of Gaul, would forſake ' him as foon as he 


came into Italy. Livia ſetled all things for the Succeſ- 
"fon of her Son Tiberius, by continual giving opt, that 


her Husband Auguftus was upon recovery and amend- 
ment. And it is an 'uſual thing with Baſhaws, to 
ggeal he h Was the great 0 from = Faniza- 
res and Men of - War, to lave the Sacking of Cop 

maple , and other' Towns, as ther manner is. - 
cles made Xerxes* King of: Perſia poſt apace- out of 
Grecia, by giving out that the Grcians had a purpoſe 
tobseak his Bridpe of Ships, which he had made athware 
Ne: There be a thouſand ſuch like Examples ; 

I the mo 


and re they are, the lefs they need to be re- 
peated ; becanſe a Man meeteth with them every 
where: Therefore, let all wiſe Governours have as 

eat a watch and care over Fame, as they have of the 
tions and defigns themſelves. 


The reft was not fiſhed. 
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A Civil Charafter of Julius Cafar. 


Js IUS C SAR was partaker at firſt of ati 


exerciſed Fortune ; which turned to his benefit : 
or..it. abated the haughtinels of his ſpirit, and whet- 
ced his Induſtry.. Head a Mind, #urbulent in his De-- 
fires and, AﬀeRions ; . hut in his judgnient and under-' 
ſtanding very ſerene and. acid : And this a pears by 
his 'eaſie deliverances of bimſelf, both-iri his Tranſs 
ons and :in_ his Speech. . For no Man ever refolvet 
more {wiftly, or (Paks eppre perſpicuouſly and plain, 
There was,nothing forced or difficult in his expreſſions. 
Bur: in-his-will and appetite, he was;of. that Condit” 
on, that -he never . reſted in thoſe. things he had pot 
een ; but. ſtill thirſted and purſued ;after new ;. yet fo, 
chat-he would. not- ruſh into new Aﬀairs raſhly, but” 
ſettle arid make an end. of the former,. before he Ke 
tempted freſh Actions: So that he would put a 1& 
ſonable perſed to all his Undertakings. And theie- 
fore.,. though he won many Battles in Spain, and 
weakned their Forces by. degrees ; yet he” would nd 
give over, nor deſpiſe. the . Relicks of the Civil” War 
chere, till he had ſeed all things compoſed : But ther 
alſoon as that was done, and the State. ſerled, inſtint-' 
ly he advanced in his Expedition againſt the Parthi- 

ANS. y 
He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind ; but 
yet ſuch as aimed more at his particular Advancement, 
than at any Merits for the Common Good. For he re 
ferred all things to Himſelf ; and was the true and per- 
tet Centre of all his Actions. By which means, be- 
ing ſo faſt tied to his Ends, he was ſtill proſperous, 
and prevailed in his Purpoſes ; Inſomuch, that neither 
Country, nor Religiov, nor good Turns done Tm, Fic 
indred; 
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Kindred, nor_ Friendſhip diverted his Appetite, nor brid- 
led him from purſuing his own. Ends. Neither was he 
much inclined to works of Perpytuity : For he eftabliſh- 
ed nothing for the furure ; He founded no ſurnptuots 
Buildings ; - He procured.to be enated no wholſome 
Laws, but ſtill minded himſelf: And fo his thoughts 
were confined within the Circle «f his own Life. He 
fought indeed after Fame and Reputation, becauſe he 
thought they might be profitable to his Deſigns : Other- 
wiſe, in his inward thoughts be propounded to himſelf 
rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, than Honour and Fame. 
For as-for Honour and Fame, he purſued not after them 
for themſelves ; bur becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
of Power and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
6 on through a Natural Inclination, not by any 
ules that he had learned, to effe& the ſole Regiment ; 
and rather to enjoy the fame than to ſeem worthy of ir. 
And by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no valuers of true Worth : But a- 
mongſt the Nobility and great Men, who were tender 
of their own Honours, it 'procured him no more than 
this, that he-incurred the Brand. of an Ambitious and 
Daring Ma | 
Neither did they niuch err from the Truth who 
thought him ſo ; for he was by Nature exceeding bold ; 
and never did put. on any ſhew. of Modeſty, except it 


were for Tome purpoſes. Yet notwichſtanding, he ſo 


atrempred his Boldneſs, that it neither impeached him 
of Raſhneſs ; nor was burthenſome to Men ; not 
Trendred his Nature ſuſpe&ted, but was conceived to 
flow out* of an Innate vincerity and freenefs of Beha- 
Your , and the Nobility of his Birch : Andin all other 
things he paſſed, not for a Crafty and Deceirfid! Perſon, 
bur or an ops. hearted and. lain-dealing Man. And 
Whereas he wk; indeed an 4rch-Polirician, that could 
Cunterfeit and*diſſemble ſufficiently well ; and was 
Wholly-gorh fided of Irauds and Deceits, {othat there 
Was nothing /frxere ir him, but all artificial 5 yer he 
i TS Os M Covered. 
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covered, and diſpuiſed himſelf ſo, that no ſuch Vices; 
appeared to the Eyes of the World ; but he was gene- 
rally reputed to proceed plainly and' uprightly with 
all Men. Howbeit, he ;did not ſtoop to any perty 
and mean Artifices, as they do, which are ignorant in 
State Employments ; and depend not ſo much upon 
the ſtrength of their own Wits, as upon 'the Coun 
and Brains of others, to ſupport their Authority ; | 
he was skilled in the Turnings of all Humane Afﬀairs 
and | tranſacted all Matters, eſpecially thoſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others. ; 
He was. ſingularly skilful to avoid Envy ; and fo 
it not impertinent to his Ends, to decline that, tho 
it were with” ſome diminution of his Dignity. For 
aiming at a Real Power, he was content to 4 by b. 
vain Pomp and outward ſhews of Power cuvugh 
his whole Life ; Till at the laſt, whether hiph- oF 
with the continual Exerciſe of Power, gr corrupted wi 
Flatteries, he affetted the Enſigns of Power, (the Stile and 
Diadem of a King,) which was the Bait that wrought 
his Overthrow. | 
This is true, that he harboured the thoughts of 2 
Kirgdom from his very youth : And hereunto the Ex 
ample of S$ylla, and the Kindred of Marius, and his E 
mulation ot Pompey, and the Corruption and Ambition of 
the Times, did prick him forward : But then he paved 
his way to a Ki»gdom, after a wonderful and ſtrange 


manner. As firit, by a Popular and Seditious Power ; 
afterwards. by a Military Power, and that of a Generd 
in War. For there was required to effet his Ends 


Firſt, That he ſhould break the Power atid Authority 
the Senzte; which, as long as it ſtood firm, was 

verſe, and an hindrance, that no Mar' coutd clit 
to Soveraignty and Imperial Command. Then the Pow 
of Cr.;fus and Pompey was to be ſubdued and quelled, 
which could not be done otherwiſe, than by Arms. 
And therefore (as the moſt Cumming Conryiver of bis 
own Fortime) he laid his firſt Foundation by. Brite; 
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By _— upting the Courts of 'Fuſtiet, by renewing the 
memory Ot Cains Marius, and his party ; For moR of 
the Senators and Nobility were of Sylla's Fation : by 
the Law of diffributing the Fields amongſt the Common 


People : by the: Sedition of the Tribunes, where he was 


the Author : by the madneſs and fury of Catiline, and 
the Caſas, unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Coals ! By the Baniſhment of Cicero, which was the 
—_ Blow, to the 4iurbority of the Senate, as might 

; and ſeveral other the like Arts : But moſt of all 
by the Compunttion of Craſſus and Pompey, both betwixt 
themſelves, and with him 3 which was the thing that fi- 
mſhed the work. 

Having accomplitht this part, he betook himſelf ro 


the other ; which. was to make uſe of, and to enjoy 


his power. For being made Proconſul of France for five 
years ; arid afterwards continuing it for five years 
more ; he furniſhed himſelf with Arms and Legions, 
ind the power of a Warlike and Opulent Province ; as 
was formidable to Italy. 

either was. he ignorant, that after he had fſtrength- 
ned himſelf with Arms and a Military Power, neither 
Craſſus nor Pompey could ever be able to bear up againſt 
him j whereof the one truſted to his great Riches, the 
other to his Fame and Reputation ; the one decayed 
through Age, the: other in Power and Authority : 
And neither of them were grounded upon true and 
alting Foundations. . And the rather, for that he had: 
bbliged all the Senators and Magiſtrates : And in a word, 
Wt thoſe that had dny power in the Common-wealth, 
b firmly co himſelf, with private benefits, that he was 
ſearlefs of any Combination or Oppoſition againſt 
tis Deſigns, till he had openly invaded the Imperial 
0wer. | | 
Whieh things, though he always bare in his Mind, 
ind at the. laft acted ir, yert' he did not lay down his 
mer perſoh 3 but eoloured things fo, that what 


; | Vit tis revfoiableneſs of his Demands, what with 
. M 2 bis 
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his pretences of ' Peace, and what with the moderate 
uſe of his Succefles, he turned all the Exvy of the Ad- 
werſe Party, and ſeemed to take up Arms upon neceſlity: 
for his own preſervation and ſafety. But the falſenels 
of this prerence manifeſtly appeared ; inaſmuch as 
ſoon after having obtained the Regal Power,all Civil War 
being appeaſed, and all his Rivals and Oppeſires, which 
might put him to any fear, being removed ous of the 
way by the ſtroke of Dearth ; notwithſtanding he ne- 
ver thought of refigning the Kepublick ; no, nor ever 
made any ſhew or offer of riſigning the fame: Which 
ſhewed plainly, that his ambition of being a King was 
ſecled in him, and remained with him unto jhis laſt 
breath. Forbedid not lay hold upon occaſions, as they 
hapned, but moulded and formed the occaſions, ashim- 
ſelf pleaſed. | 

His chief 4bi/;ties confiſted in Martial Knowledge; 
in which he ſo excelled, that he could not only kat 
an Army, bur meld an Army to his own liking. For. 
he was not more skilful in managing Aﬀairs, than in}. 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he affe& this by yy 
ordinary Diſcipline, as by inuring them to fulfil all 
his commands ; or by ſtriking a ſhame into them to | 
diſobey, or by carrying a ſevere Hand over them: | 
But by ſuch a- way as did wonderfully ſtir up an als| 
crity and chearfulneſs in them : and did- in a fort 


Eſtate. Now whereas he was verſed in all kinds 
Martial Knowledg:, and joyned Civil Arts with tht t 
Arts of War ; nothing came fo ſuddenly, or fo ut 
lookt for upon him, for which he had not a remedy} ,, 
at hand : And nothing was ſoaverſe, but that he could] 
pick ſomething for his Turn and Benefit out of it. | 7 
He ſtood ſufficiently upon' his Srate and Greatmeſe| , 
For in great Battels, he would fit at home in the Head] { 
Quarter, and manage all Things by Meſſages, whid] 7 
wrought him a double benefit, Firſt, chat it ſecured}, 


— 
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his Perſon more, and expoled him the leſs to - Danper.. 
Secondly, that if at any time his Army was. worſted, 
he could put new ſpirit into them with his own pre: 
ſence, and the. Addition of freſh Forces, and turn the 
Fortune of the Day. - In the conduRing of his Wars, he 
would not only follow former Precedents, but he was 
able to:deviſe and purſue new Stratagems, according as 
the accidents and occafions required. | | 
.He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind, and indu!- 

mt in... his. Friendſhips contracted. Notwithſtanding, 
Þ Stade choiſe of ſuch Friends, as a Man. might eati- 
ly fee, that he choſe them rather to be In/fruments to 
his Ends, thar for any” Good will towards them. And 
whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he 
adhered to this Principle; not to be eminent amongſt 
Great and deſerving Men ; but to be chief amongſt 

eriours and Vaſſals : he thoſe only mean and active 

en, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
all. And. hereupon grew that ſaying ; So le Czfar 
live, though I die ; and other Speeches. of..that kind. 
As for the Nobility, and thoſe that were his Peers, he 
contracted Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be 
uſeful to him; andadmitted none to his Cabinet Council, 
but "mg that had their Fortunes wholly depending up- 
on him. .,. | my WE | 
i He was moderately furniſhed with good Literature, 
and the Arts.; But in ſuch fort as he applied his skill 
therein to Civil Policy, . For he'was well read in Hiftc- 
Fre 21: and was expert in' Rhetorick, and the rt of ſpeak- 
; of ve. And, becauſe he attribured much to his good 
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verned his Pleaſures, that they were no hindrance, either 
to his profit, or to his buſineſs : And they did rather 
whet, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was Tem- 
erate at his Meals ; free from Niceneſs and Cmrioſity in 
his Luſts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Interludes.” 
Thus being accompliſhed, the fame thing was the 
Means of his down-fall at laſt; which in his Beginni 
was a ſtep to his Riſe, I mean his Aﬀe#ation of Popula- 
rity : For nothing is more popular, than to forgive our 
Enemies. "Through which, either YVertue or Canning, he 
loft his Life. | 
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A Civil Charafter of Auguſtus Cafar, 


UGUSTUS CeAS AR, (if ever any Mmtd 
£ Ma») was endued with a greatneſs of Mind, ms || 
difturbed with Paſſions, clear 'and well ordered ; which: 
evidenced by the High Atchievements which he perfor: 

med in his early youth. For thoſe perfons whach ar ; 
of a turbulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly - 
paſs their youth in many Errors; and about thett 

middle, and then, and not before, they ſhew forth 

their Perfe#icns; but thoſe that are of a ſedate and 

calm Nature, pay be ripe for great and glorious Aa 

ons in their youth, And whereas the Faculties of the] : 
Mind, no lets than the Parts and Members of the Budy,| 
do conſiſt and flouriſh in'a good tempet of Health, and]: 
Beauty, and Strength ;*So he was mn the ſtrength of thi: 
Alind, inferipr to his Unkle Fulius ; bur in'the Heelth 
and Beauty of the ind, ſu exior, © For Fulius being ze 
pt an unquier and rcampy ed Spirit,” (as thoſe, whiſ"- 
are troubled with the FaH7:g-Sickne/s "ar the moſt parſ)' 
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are,) notwithſtandigg he cyrried on. his own ends witth.- 
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der his ends well, propounding to himſelf, vaſt and 
high Deſigns, above the Reach of -a Morte! Man. Bur 
Auguſtus, as a Man ſober, and mindful of _ his Mortal;- 
ty, Teemed to propound no other ends to himſelf, than 
fuch as were orderly and well weighed, and governed 
by Reaſ#.5 For firſt he was deſirous indeed to have 
the Rule iy Priveiplc in his hands ; then be ſought 
to appear worthy of that Power which he ſhould ac- 
guire ; Next, to enjoy an High Place, he accounted but 
a Tranſitory Thing : Laſtly, He endeavoured to do ſich 
AtFions, as might continue his memory, and leave an I 
eſſion of his good Government to After Ages. And there- 
Fee, in the beginning of his Age, he affected Power; in 
the middle of his Age, Honour, and Dignity ; in the de- 
cine of his years, Eaſe and Pleaſure; and in the end of his 
Life, he was wholly bent to Memory and Poſterity. 
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Of Gardens. 
Of Goodneſs, and Cuduh of Ns 
Great Plare. 
the true Greatneſs f Kingdoms and Fftates. 
5 Regimen of Heal: 
F Honour and Reputation, 
Of: Innovations, 


of "+ 


Of Mir "Marr ag e and Simp le Life. 
Of Macks Lo Triemphs, 


Of Nature in Men. 
Of N, Hating. 

Noviltty. 
Of Parents and Children. 
Of Plantations, 
ſe®k k fþ 
becies} = 8, 
ge. 
Of Riches. | 
Of Seditions and Troubles. 
Of Seeming Wife. 


Eb of rs « 


&%, fbition. 

Of Cote 

Of Suttors. OR RE TIS Ik, 
—— 
Of Truth. 

Of Vain G 

Of Viciſitude of Things 

Of Unity in Religion. 

Of Uſury. 

Of Wiſdom for a Mans Self. 

Of Touth and Age. Y 

A Fra an Eſſay of Fame. 
A ot of NN Cake. 
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A Civil Charatter of Auguſtus Czar. 
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N Deliberatives, the Paint is, what is Gqod, ar 
[ what is Evil; and of Gagd'what OW 
and of Evil what is les. © © | 
So that the Per{wader's Labour, is to make thipes 
zppear Good or Evil, and that jn an cher or 
10% DY 


yer Degree; which as it may be perfotchedt 
's and folid Reaſons, fo # may be repr clente J 


dſo by Colours, Popularities, and. Circumſtances, 
which are of. ſuch force, as they. ſway the ordina- 
7 Judgment either of a weak Man, .or of a wiſe 
10, not fully and conſiderately. attending and 
ndering the matter. Beſides their power to al- 
F th nature of the Subjet in appearance;. and 


s * 


þ to lead to Error, they are-of no lefs uſe to 
icken and ſtrengthen-the Opinions and Perſwa- 
ns which are true: for Reaſons plaiply.defivered, 
and always after one manner, eſpecially with Fine 
gnd Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily. and dully ; 
whereas if they be varied, and have more Life and 
Vigour put into them by theſe Forms and Infinug- 
tions, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenfion', and 
many times ſuddenly win.the mind to a Refolution; 


laſtly, To make a true and ſafe Judgment, no- 


thing can be of greater Uſe and Deftcnce to the 

ind, than the Diſcovering and Reprehenfion of 
theſe Colours, ſhewing in what Caſes they hold,and 
in what they deceive; which,. as it capnot kedone, 
but out of a very univerfal knowledge of the'Na- 
ture of things ; ' fo being performed, it fo cleareth 
Man's Judgment and Eltor, as it is the leſs apt 
to llide into atoy Error, | 
p 44 Gp nk | Cooke 
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Capita SeQionum, que in Boxi Maligue Colotum 


Tabula continentur. 
Vt cetere Partes,vel Seftg, ſecundas unanimi. 
A ter deferunt, cum fingulz. principatum fili 
ficent, Melior reliquis 'videtur.. Nam prima 
quzgue ex zelo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex ws 
ro & merito tribuere. | bs 
| 2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melior ; i 
foto genere Melius. RE. 
bo wd ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quan 
gaod ad Opinionem. © Modus autem'& probatio eju 
guod ad Opinionem pertinet, hec eſt : Quod quis, { 
clam putaret forte, faturus non eſlet. Ol 
4- Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum : Quod fin 
receptu eſt, Malam ; Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, im 
potentie genus eſt ; potent a autem Bonum. 1 
:. $5. (Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, 4 
Majus,. quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis Unum: 
Nam omnia, per partes confiderata, majora videntur, 
guare & pluralitas partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fett 
Fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium, fi Ordi 
abfit ; Nam inducit ſimilitudinem Infiniti, & impt- 
dit comprehenſionem, * "0; 
6. Cujus privatio boya, Malum : Cujus privatid 
mala, Bonum. III 
' 7. (Quod Bono vicinum, Bonum : (Quod 3 Bono re|' 
motumy, Malum. : 
8. Quod quis culpa ſug, contraxit, Majus Malum :| 
Quord ab externis imponitur, Minus Malum. 
; fs 4 9 ; (Quo F| 


* 


ec 


! 


* 


g. Quod opera & virtute noftra partum eff, Majus 
Benim  Quod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
Fortinze, delarimn eft, Minus Bonam. | 
10. Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam. gra-_ 
| dus Diminutionis ; © rurſus gradas Inceptionis major 
"I videtur, quam gradus Incrementi. | 
*%l rt. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonus 
h qd wvituperant & reprehendunt, malum. 
ll” 12. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo: 
ul wm ; guod ver? ab amicis reprebenditar , magnum Ma-. 
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J 
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7 "the Seftions of the Table of th? Co. 


PMNS 
fours of Gb and Evil, rendred into Engliſh; art 


Ince, all Parties, or Sefts, challenge the prehe 
A nnence of the Firſt Place to themſelves; th 
fo which all the reſt with one conſent give the Second 
Place, ſeems to be better than the others. For everj 
one ſeems to take the Firſt Place ont of Zeal to it ſelf; 
But to give the Second where it is really due. 

2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellench 
or Preheminence is beſt: | | 

3. That, which hath a relation to-Truth, 7s Gres 
ter than that which-refers to-Opinion.. But the Mes 
ſure, and Tryal of that, which beltings to Opinion 
is this: It is that which a Man would not do, if 
he thought it would not be known. 

4. That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, ii 
Good; But what is deſtitute and unprovided of Re- 
treat is Bad. For whereas all 4bility of Afting it | 
Good, not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind o 


2. 


/ 
| 


5. 7) "i which confiſts of more Parts, and thoſe Di 
viſible, is Greater, and more one, than what is madt |” 
#p of Fewer : For all things when they are looked ups 
on piece-meal, ſeem Greater ; when alſo a Plarality 
of Parts make a ſhew of a Bulk confiderable : Which 
a Plurality of Parts effets more ſtrongly, if they be it 
»o. certain Order ; for it then reſembles an Infinity, 
and hinders the comprehending of them. OY 

6. That) 


6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 
is Good, is in it ſelf Evil : that, whoſe Privation (ot 
the Want whereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf Good. 
7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what is at d& 
Lance from Good, is Evil. 

8. That, which a Man hath procured by his own 
UDefault, is a Greater Miſchief ( or Evil: ) that, 
»ohich is laid on him by others, is a Leſſer Evil. 

9. That, which. is gotten by our own Pains and In- 
dry, is a greater Good : that, which comes by a- 
ullmther Man's Courtefie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, 
1) a leſſer Good. 

JY 10. The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater thay 
the Degree of Diminution : And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the De« 
gee of Increaſe. 

11. That, which Men commend and celebrate, is 
d ; that which they diſpraiſe and & Shag is evil, 
12. That, which draws commendation even from 
Enemies, is agreat Good ; but that, which is repre- 
leaded even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


L— 
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A Table of the Colours (or Appearances) of Good 
and Evil; and their Degrees, as Places of Per- 
ſwaſton, and Diſſwaſion, and their ſeveral Fallaxes, 
and the Elenchs of them. 


1: f "UI cetere Partes, wel Sets, ſecandas unanimiter 


deferunt, cum ſingule principatum. ſibi wendicent, 


"Nl Melior reliqurs widetur. Nam primas quaque ex Zelo wi- 


" detur ſumere; ſecundas autem ex vero &* merito tribuere. 
That 1s, 


oÞ Since all Parties, or Sets, chattenge the Preheminence 
-» of. the firſ# Place to themſelves ; that, to which all 
the reſt with one conſent give the fecond Place, ſeems 

. to be better than the others. For every one ſeems to 
take the firſt Place out of zeal to it ſelf, but to give 
the ſecond where it is really due: | 


O Cicero. went about to prove the Seat of Academicks, 
which ſuſpended all 4{eperarion, for to be the bee. 
For, ſaith he, ask a Stoick, which Philoſophy # true, he 
will prefer his own : then ack him, which approacheth (next) 
the Truth, be will confeſs, the Academicks, + So deal with 
the Epicure, that will ſcant endure the Stoick to be in fight 
of bim ; ſo ſoon as he bath placed himſelf, be w:ll place the 
JAcademicks next him _ | | 
$0 if a Prince took divers Coripetitors to a place, 
ind examined them ſeverally, whom next themſelves 
they would chiefly commend ; it were like the able 
tan {hbuld have the moſt ſerond Voices. _. | 
+'The, Fallax of this. Colour happeneth oft it reſpect of 
Envy 5. for tnen. are accuſtomed, after- themſcluves, and 
mr ewiifeſlycn, ts inaligg,unto them which are o_ 
| ha teit, 


2 A Table of the Colours 


teſt, and are leaſt in their way, in deſpight and deroga- 
tion of them, that hold them hardeſt to it. So that thi 
Cotour of pare” and Preheminence 1s a ſign of Enerya- 
tion and Weaknels. 


2, Cujus excellentia, wel exuperantia Melior ; \id toto gener 
Aclius. "That 55, - "Er 


That kind is altogether be, whoſe Excellence, or Pre: 
heminence is beſt. | 


AT SRTEe this are the Forms : Let ws mot 2as 
: & in generalities. . Let us compare particular with 
particular , "Wc." This appearance , though it ſeem 
ſtrength, rather Logical than Rherorical, yet is very oft a 
Fallax, EY 

' "Sometimes; becauſe ſome things are in kind very a 
firal; which If they eſcape, prove excellem : ſo tha 
the kind is inferior, becauſe 1t'is fo ſubjeet' to peril; 
but that, which is excellent, being proved, is! ſuperia 
As the Bloflbm of. Mayo, andthe Bloflom 'of Ma 
whereof the French Verſe” poethr: 7 


Burgecn de Mars, enfans de' Paris, l 
Sz un efchbpe, bien Vault 1% 


So that the Bloſſom of May is-generally better than.d{- 
Btoffom of March ; and yet the beſt Blofſomm of Mard 
is better than the beſt Bloffom"of May. + 

Sometimes, beeauſe-the nature of ſome kinds is to be 
more equal, and more indifferent, and not to have ver]- 
diſtant” Degrees; as hath been noted in- the 2urma 
Climirtes, the people are generally more wiſe; but in ti 
Northern Cli»ware,” the Wits 'of (chief are -proates. » Sol 
many Armies, # the matrer ſhonld be-erved' by Pw 
berween 'rwo Champions, the Viceory ſhoutd:po' on the] 
we? hide ; and yer, if iefwere tryed by "the: groſs; "i. 
Would go or the o:htr fids, For Excellentzts go as: 


went - 


24- | were by chance, but kinds go by a more tertain Natwe 
2s by Diſcipline in War: 

a Lefth, Many kinds have much” refuſe; which coun- 

tervail that which they: have excellent 3 and therefore 

generally Metal is more precious 'than Stone, and yet a 

vere} Diamond is more precious than Gold. 


. Qued ad Veritatein 'refertur, Majus eft, od ad 
Te: Opinionem. Modus = Sa oriflens RO, jr Opi- 
. monem pertinet, bzc' eft: Quod: quis, fi clam putaret 
| fore, | $ non-efſet.” That is; 

An- . 
wit That which hath relation to Truth, is greater thai that 
, which refers to Opinion. But the: Meaſure, and Try- 
Ita © al of that, which belongs to Opinion, -is this : Ir isthar 
which a Man would''mot- do, if he thought it would not 
be known. 1 


the. Epicures \fay:'to the Stoicks Felicity placed in 
1 Vertwe ; that it is like the felicirty:of a Player, who, 
F he were left of 'his Auditors, and their Applanſe, 
would. ftreight be out of Heart and- Countenance ; 
4nd therefore they call Yerrue, bonwnm theatrale ; that is, 
'$# Stage good, But of: Riches the Peer (aith, 


4 
d 
, o 
V 


| ' Populus me ſibulat, 
pj” At mihz plaudo: i.e. | 
\ Me People hifs abroad, 
red | But I my ſelf applaud. 
arm Ard of Pleaſiire. 
WO :..-- 5 ne Grate ſub imo 


Gabdia corde premens, vultu fimulato Pudorejn © 1. E. 
a WL - 


- nr” Your welcorne Joys within let ſtifled lie, 
ſ5,"M i But eoutiterfeit wh792d a Modeſty, | 


A 
as I 
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-4 A'Table of the Colours 
: - The Fallax of this Colour is: fomewhat ſubtil,, though| 7 
the Anſwer to the Example be ready : For Vertue'if | 
- not-choſen propter-auram popularem, for the 'applauſe off 
. People ; but contrariwiſe, Maxime omnium teipſum revere 4 
re," a Man ought; to ſtand moſt in awe of himfelt ; { 
as a Vertucus Man will be .Vertuous in ſolitudine, m2: 
Deſart, and not only in theatro, upon the Stage : though 
' percaſe it will be-more ſtrong by Glory and Fame, as af 
Heat, which 48 doubled by Refle&iom. But that denieth 
- the Suppeſition, it doth not reprehend the Fallax, whe 
of the Repreherſionis a Law, that Vertwe (fuch as if | 
joyned with Labour and Conflit) would not be cho 
ſen, Sut for F4me and Opinion; yet it followeth nd 
. that the chief, Hive of the Blection ſhould not be re 
: and. foc:it.fe/f:; for Fame may,be only - cauſa imprlfen 
«the. impelling or wging Cauſe; and not canfa con3tirumYl 
or efficiens, the con#tituting, or efficient Cauſes;' As 4 
there were two Horſes, and the one would do bettaff 
- Without - the Spar than the 'other.:- but again, the'othpſ* 
with the Spur. would far exceed the doing of the formed 
_ givipg him - the. Spur alſo; .yet the latter will be ju R 
ed to be the better Horſe: and the Form, as to lah 
. Tufh,_ the] Life 'of this Horſe is but in the Spar, will I; 
ſerve as to a- wiſe, Judgment.:.. for, ſince the ordinan 
Infrument of Horſmanſhip is the Spur, and that itſ® 
no matter of Impediment or Burhen, the Horſe 15 not tl T 
be accounted the leſs of, . which :will not do well with® 
out the Spur, but the other is to be reckoned rather 
Delicacy, than a Vertue, SO Gloxy and Hononr are tit la 
Spurs tO Vertue : and, although Vertue would lany ark 
without them, yet ſince they be always at hand 
attend Vertue, Vertue is not ſid to be the lefs cholgg® 


for it ſelf, becauſe it needed- the Spur of Fame and Rt M 
put ation. And therefore that Poſition No Nota efus aQ/4 
quod propter Opinionem, &- 101 propter veritatem eligtt 01 
bc est ; Qubd quis,; ſi clam putgret fore, fatturus non 
(7 hat is, That t e Mark £0 a: Thing [choſen for C 0 be 
nion, and not for Truth-fake; is this, That one woulſ®% 
PS 1 , 


of Good and Ell. :. c 


gh] not do it, if he thought it would not be known,)is.r&+. 
ex} prehended. j IS. 


, - 1 | x | 
ere] 4- Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum : quod ſine receptu eff, 

fol AMalum. Nam ſerecipere non poſſe, impotentiee genus et: 
nal poteriia autem Bonum : That is, 5 


ughll Y A 
'f That, which keeps. a matter ſafe and entire, is Geod : 
eh} - but what 1s deſtitute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
ere bad. For, whereas all Ability of .ARing is Good, 
s if - 20t to be able to withdraw: ones ſelf, is a kind of Im- 
hol potency. | 


q 
8 Ercot' e£/op framed the Fable: of the two Frogs, 
Fall &4. that. conſulted - together in the time of 4dronghr, 
ar} (When many Plaſhes that they had repaired to were 
s 10 4,) what was to be done: and the oe. propounded to 
lp down into a_ deep ell, becauſe it was hike the Wa- 
thy i would not fail there ; but the orher anſwered, ea, 
fel bs if it do. fail, bow ſhall we get up again?” And the 
ndbY Reeſe: is, that Humane Aﬀions'are To uncertain, and ſub- 

kt to perils, as that ſeemeth the bef# courſe, which 
-nof 12d moſt peſſages out of it. Appertaining to this Per- 

lwaſion, the Forms are, You ſhall engage your ſelf : on the 
it {ter ſide, Tamum, quantum wvoles, ſumes ex fortuna, i... 
x of Take what Lot you will ; or, you ſhall keep the matter 
vithh'® jour 09n Hand, The repreherſion of it is, that pre-, 
er Qteding and reſolving in all aftions is. neceſſary. For, as he. 
; thkaith well, Nor to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times, 
ouſt breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as far in 
digome other ſort, as to reſolve. So it oy 2H the covet-" 
ola% Man s Diſeaſe tranſlated in power; for the coverors. 
| RMan will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have his fu! 
; rſpore, and poſſibility to enjoy the more ; ſo, by rhis Rea- 
riton, a Man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould 
eſſe be ſtill indifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing. 
OplBelides Neceſſity and this ſame Fats eft alea, or, orce 
olfRving ca/# the Dice, hath many times. an advantage ; 

” | 


i" N 2 becaule 
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becauſe it awaketh the powers of themind, and ſtrength. | i 
neth endeavour, (Ceteris pares, neceſſitate certe ſuperiores | | 
5tis :) which ate able to deal with any others, but ma- | 
fter thele upon neceſſity. 


5, Quod ex pluribuscorſtat, & diviſibilibus, eft majus, quam 
quod ex paucioripus, & magis Unum : nam onmia, per 
partes conſiderata, majora widentur 5 quare '& pluralitag 
pertium Magnitudinem pre ſe- fert.” Fortius autem ope- 
ratur Pluralitas pattium, fi Orito abfit : nam mnducit fo 

| -_——_ Infeniti, & invpedit eomprebenftonem'; That 
2 


That, which conſiſts of more parts, and thoſe Divi/t 
is greater, and' more One, thaty what is thade up 
fewer ; for alf things, when they are looked upop 

jece-meal, feer greater ; Whence alſo @ purality d 
Parts make ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable ; which4 
Plurality of Parts effe&s more ſtrongly, if they be in 
no certamm' Order: for it then '\refembles an Infiniry, 
_ and hinders the comprehending of them. 


HTS Colour feemeth palpable , for it is not Plurs: 

lity of Parts, without Majority of Parts, that me 

keth the roral greater ; yet nevertheleſs, it often carrie 
the #4 away ; yea, ir deceiveth the ſenſes as it ſeem- 
eh to the Eye a ſhorter diſtance of ay, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or any 
other marks, whereby the Eye may divideit. So whena 
great-monied man hath divided. his Cheſts, and Coyns, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to-himſeif richer than he was. And 
therefore the way to amplifieatly thing is to break-it, and 
to make Anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine 
it according to' ſcearral ciruumtan es, And this maketh 
the greater ſhew, if it be done wirhcut Order; for confu- 
ſion maketh things muffer more. And beſides, what 5 
fet down by Order and Diviſion, doth demonſtrate, that 
rothizg Is /ft ut Or emitted ; bur all is there ; wheres, 
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of Good and Evil. 7 
he if it be without Order, both the mind comprehenderh lefs 
res | that which, is ſet down, and beſides it leaveth a fuſpi- 
24. | con, as if more might be [aid than is expreſſed. | 
This Colour deceiverh, if the mind of him that is to 
be perſwaded, do of it {elf overconceive or prejudge of 
am | the greatneſs of any thing ; for then the breaking of ir 
per will make it ſeem Jeſs, becauſe it makes it to appear 
tag | mare according to the Tryth, And therefore, if a Man 
pe- | be in Sickneſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer wich- 
41 CL Clock, or Hourglaſs, than with it : for the mind 
value every moment ;. and then the Hour doth ra- 
er {um up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
dad Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becaufe the Eye 
hath pre-conceived it ſhorter, than the truth: and the fru- 
frating of that maketh 'it ſeem Jonger than the truth, 
| Therefore, if any Man have an roger Opmionof an 
ging, then, it another think, by breaking it into 7-4 
geral Conſiderations, he ſhall make it ſeem greater to him, 
> in © he will be deceizred, And therefore, in. ſuch Caſes, it is 
#8, | not ſafe to divide, but ta exrol the Entire ftift in general. 
Another Caſe, wherein this Colour decetvetÞ, is, when 
the matter:broter, ar divided, is not comprebended by the 
rh | (ence, or. made at once in reſpet of the diffrafting or 
n& || ſeattering of it : and being ewire, and not divided, is 
ries | emprebended. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
m- | Punds will ſhew more than in one grofs Heap : fo asthe 
Lad | Acaps be all upon one Table to' be feen at once, other- 
ny | viſe. not... As Flowers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
na | will ſhew. were, than f they did grow in oe Bed: fo 
nd|& all thoſe Bed; be within a Plot, that; they be object 
nd view at ozce ; otherwiſe not. And therefore men, 
nd | whole Living lyeth rogether in one Shire, are commonly 
ine | counted preater Janded, than thoſe, whoſe Livings are 
eth | */per/ed, though ir be more ; becauſe of rheworice and con- 
ty- prebenſ#,. : h | - 
- | A third Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which is 
hat | ®ot {o properly a Caſe or Reprehenſion, as it- i5 a counter 
2s, | Clour, being in effect as lrge as the Colour it eif is, 
: N 4 Ornis 
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Ormis compoſitio indigentie cujuſdam widetur eſſe part iceps, 
That every Compoſition ſeems to partake' of a certain 
want ; becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the turn, ir 
were ever beſt ; but it is the Defet# and Imperfettion of 
things that hath brought in that help to prece them up: 
| as it is ſaid, * Martha, Martha, attendis 
+ Lyke 10,41,42- ad plurima, unum ſufficit : that is, Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art troubled about' 
many things ; .one thing 15” ſufficient. So likewiſe 
hereupon eſop framed the Fable of the Fox and the 
Cat : wherein the Fox bragged; what a number of ſhifts 
and devices he had, to get from the Hownds ; and 
Cat ſaid, He had but one, which was to climb a Tree ; 
which in proof was better worth than all thereſt ; where: 
of the Proverb grew, 


 Multa novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 


Reynard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not ſmall, 
Grimalkin only one, as good as all. | 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe to 
pals, That a good ſure Friend is a better help at a pinch, 
than all the Stratagems and Policies of Man's own wit. S0 
it fallerh out to be a common Error in Negotiating ; where- 
2s Men have many Reaſons to induce or perſwade, they 
ſtrive commonly to utter,” and uſe them all ar once, 
which weakeneth them. For it argueth, as was faid, a 
needineſs in every of the Reaſons by it ſelf, as if one did 
not truſt to any of them, but” fled from one ta anther, 
helping himſelf only with 7haf, 


Er que nen proſunt firgula, multa juyant, 
And what help not alqze before, 
Poth help full well, when joyn d with more. 


Indged, 
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deed, in a ſet Speech in an Aſſembly, it is expeed 
8 Nan ſhould uſe ot his Reaſons in he Caſe he hand- 
leth : but in privare perſwaſions it is always a great 
Error. 

A fourth Cee, wherein this Colour may be reprehended 
is in reſpect of that ſame wis write fortior, the acknow- 
ledged ffrength of an wnited Power ; according to the 
Tale of the FRENCH King, . who, when the Empe- 
ror's Embaſſador had recited his Ma#ter's Style at large, 
which'conſiſteth af - any Countries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other M:- 
wer, to repeat over FRANCE as many times 8s the 
other had recited the ſeveral Dominions ; intending, it 
was equivalent with them al, and more competted and 
amited. 

There is alſo appertaining to this Colour another Poirr, 
Oo of a thing doth help it ; not by way of 
adding a ſhew of _ unto it, but a note-of Fx- 
allency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where "yu 
ſhall find ſuch a Concurrence? Great, but not compleat :' jor 
itſeems a leſs work of Ngture or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to.make a 
frange Compoſition. Yet, if it be narrcvly conſidered, 
this Colour will be reprebended, or ecountre.d, by 1mpu- 
ting to all Excellencies 1n Compoſitions a kind of Powe t7, 
or (at leaſt) & Caſualty, or Feopardy : for from that, 
which is excellent-in grearneſs, ſomewhat may be zakn, 
or there may be a ad:cay, and yet /uffcicnt left ;_ but 
from that which hath his price in Ccmpeſition, if you 
fake 'away any thing, or any part do fil, all is Diy- 


grace. 


6, Cujus 
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6. Cujus Privatio bong; Malum : cujus Prizatio mela, Bo. 
mm. That is, CIEIED | 


That, whoſe Privation (or, the want of which) is Good, 
is in it ſelf Evil : that whoſe Privation (or, the want 
thereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf Good. | | 


Ge Forms to make it canceived, that that was Emil, 
which is changed for the better, are, He that is iy fl 
Hell thinks there is no Heatyen. Sats quercus ; Acorns wen v 
good, till Bread was -found, &c. And on the other ſide, 
the forms to make it conceived, that that was goos, whigh 
was changed for the wayfe, are.; Bons mags carendo 
fruendo ſentimus : That #, we underſtand the Goodne 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them, Bon 
4 tergo formoſiſſima : i. e. Good things weyer appear in they 
full Beauty, till they turn their back, ang be going away, &g, 
' The Repreber/ion of this Colewr is, That the Good, 
Ewil which is removed, may be eſteemed Good or. E 
comparatively; and not pofirrvely or fimply. So that: ta 
the Privation be Good, it follows nat,” that the forma 
condition was Ewvil, but leſs Good : For the Flower at " 
Bloſſom is a poſitive Good ; although: the remove of it, tall ani 
give place to the Fruit, be. a comparative Good. So mln 
the Tale of «Aſop, when the old fainting man in the bed} 
of the day caft down his Burthen, and called for Deatby[ 44, 
and when Death came to know his will with him, faid, [ty 
It as for nothing, but to belp him up with ks burthen again af 
It doth not follow, that becauſe Death, which was theItha 
privation of the Burthen, was ill, therefore the Burth 
was good, And in this part the ordinary Ferm of Malunianc 
Neceſſarium, a neceſſary Evil, aptly 5 og wage this Colo, 
lour: For privatio mali neceſſarii eff mala, the privation] yz, 
of a neceſſary Evil is Evil ; and yet that doth not confTh; 
vert the Nature of the neceſſary Evil, but it is Evil. 
Again it cometh ſometimes to pals, that there is an; 
equality in the change of privation, and (as it _ : 
Hemmby 
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Dilemma” boni,, of the. good; or, Dilemma * Cimraptio uni- 
+ | ali, of the Evil; fo that the * corrigti- 5, #f cenanatie 
on Of one Good isa Generation of the ther. | 


, | Sorti pater £quus wtrique eff : 
{1 
[| Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is the as 
cafion and commencement of anether z as in. Scyila and Che 
9; Ouod Bono witinum, Ronum: quad a Bowo remptuny, 

"Malunm. That 1s, ; uf Ned 


act ia near ©0:Qvod,; is Gord: What is at diftance 
hom Good, is Evil. | 


| FJ CH. is the Natwe of things, that things. contvary, 
a J and diſtant in nature and quality; and atfo ferred. 
SI ad digonned in Place ; and things Eke, and conſenting in 
er falit, are placed, and (as it were) quartered togetber's 
aJFor partly, in regard of the Nature, to ſpread, multiply, 
wad ff in ſimilitude; and partly, in regard of the 
wy Notwre to break, expel, and alter that which is difegreea- 
ah and contrary, moſt things do either aſſociate, and 
bil &ow ner to themſelves the /ike, or (at leaſt) afimilate 
6 to themſelves that which approacherh necr them, and do 
"6 #o drive away chaſe, and extcrminate their contraries. And 
Mithat is the reaſo: commanly yielded, why the 1idate 
Al Ryics of the Air ſhould be cold; becauſe the Sur 
Ind Szzrs are either bt by Dire& Beams, or by refleGt- 
lm. The dire# Beams heat the upper Region ; the reflected 
ol Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the lower Regicn. 
M-TThat which is in the mid, being farther diſtant in 

pace from theſe rwo Regions of bear, 1s moſt diſtant in 
YG Nature, that is co/deft, which is that they term co/z!, or 


tot, 


* 
; 
g 
; 
T 
L 
d; 
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* Antiperiftaſit is 2 Phi=..' bot, per * Amtiperiftaſm, that is, en. | - 
NS Oh Ter = ok -: vironng by. contraries :; which was 
part, whereby either Hear - Pleafantly taken . hold of by bim, 


| 
| 
or Cold is made more ſtrong Who faid, that a» honeſt man 
( 
( 
[ 


in it ſelf, by the reſtraining theſe days mu$} needs be more honeſt 
of the contrary. than in Ages heretofore, propter An- 
tiperiſtaſin, becauſe the. ſhutting of Jim in the mid ſt of 'Cop- 
traries muſt needs make the honeſter ſtronger, and more com- 
patt in it ſelf. | - ff 
The Reprebenſion. of this Coloar is: | l 
Firſt, Many things of Amplitude in their kind do. (4 
it were) engroſs to themſelves all, and Ieave that which || -* 
is..»ext-.them molt ' deftitate... As the Shoors, Or Under 
Wood, that grow near a great and, ſpread Tree,.is the 
moſt pined and ſhrubby Wood of the Field ; becauſe the 
great Tree doth deprive and deceive.them of, the /ap- ail 
nouriſhment ; fo he faith well, Divitz ſervi maxime Sera, 
That rich mens Servants are the greateſt Slaves: And 
the "Compariſon was pleaſant of him," that 'compa 
Courtiers attendant in the Courts: of: Princes , witholt I] \; 
great Place or Office, to Faſting-days 3 which were. next + 
the Holy-days; but otherwiſe were the leanef days in al Fj .; 
the Week. | | 


= 


| Bo 
Another Reprehenſion is, that. things .of Greatneſs and 4 
Predominancy, though they do not extenuate the. thing I x 
adjoyning in /ubſtances, yer they drown them, and. ÞÞ x 
ſeare them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore. the 
Aſtronomers ſay ; that, whereas in all other Planets Con 
ſunttion is the perfetieſt amity, the Sun contrariwile is gods 
by Aſpett, but evil by Conjurtion. 

- A third Reprehenfion is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, ſometimes for concealment, {ometimes for protections 
And Good to Evil for converſion and refermation. v0 Hyptr 
criſie draweth near to Religion for covert and hiding * falf 


S zpe latet witium proximitate bowi. 
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Of, under neighb-ring Good, Vice ſhrowded lies. 


- 


And 


©. 
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And Sar&rary-men,; which -were'commonly inordi- 
-vate men, and- Mealefattors, were wont to be neareſt 
to Prieſts, and Prelates, and Holy-men: for the Majeſty of 
good things is ſuch, as the. Confines of them are reverend. 
On the other fide, our Savior charged with nearneſs 


of Publicans and Rieters, aid Matt. 9. 11. The Phyſician 
approacheth the ſick-rather than the whole. 


3, Quod quis culpa' ſua comtraxit, Majus Malum : quod ab 
externis imponitur, Minus Malum. That is, 


Thar:, - which a_Man hath procured by his own De- 
+ fault, is a greater miſchief (or Ewil;) that, which is 
., laid on by others, 15 a-leſſer Ewil. 


10% E-: Reafon ts, : becauſe the ſting. and remorſe of the 
\- mind, accuſing it ſelf, doubleth all Adverſity: Con- 
\rariwiſe, the clofier; and recording inwardly, that a 
man is clear and pore, ora fawlt, and juſt imputation, 
doth attemps outward: Calamuties. For if the Will be in 
the Senſe, and in the Conſcience both, there is a gemina- 
tion of. it : _ But if Ewvi4be in the one,. and Comfort in the 
other, it is a kind of Compoſition: So the Poets in Trape- 
dies do .make the moſt -peſſionate' Lamentation, and thoſe 
that fore-run final deſpair, to be accuſmg, queſtioning, and 
torturing of a_man's ſelf. 


Seque unum clamat cauſamque caputque malorum. 


She railing doth confeſs ber ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of her own miſery. 


E— - FS 5-5 Fe > © Loo 
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And contrariwiſe, the extremities of yorthy Perſons have 
been arnibilated in the conſideration of their 02vn good 
deſerving. Beſides, when the Evil cometh from wick- 
out, there is left a kind of evaporation of grief, if it come 
| by: humane injury, either by 5 ignation, and meditating of 

«*egenge from, our felyes,or by -expetting,or hat 

"IS a 


—— 
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that Nwmfir and Retributicn will take hold of the Author; 
of .our hurt ; or, if it:be/by forte or accident ; yet thery 
i left a kind of expatularion againſt the Divine Powers. 


Htque Deos atque Aftra wnrat erudelia Mater : 
' The God's and cowel Stars the . Mother doth charpe. 


_» Bat, -where the Evil is derived from a man's owy 
fault, there:all ſtrikes weadly iwvards and ſuffocateth. 
The Reprehenſion of this Colour is : = 
Firft'in refpe& of -Hope: Bor Reformation of ol 
Faults in noſtra (poreflate, 'our own. power ;- but amend 
ment of our fortune {mmiply is not: [Therefore ' DemoZths 
mes in many of his Orations ſaith thus to the People d 
Athens 5 That 2whichbaving regard'to rhe time paſt,' th 
aworſe Point and. cirenneſffance of all:the reſt ; That as to th 
27m \$0.COmMe, - £1 the beſt; u% that ? Even ths, thi 
by your ;Shoth, Iriefokition, and Miſpovernment, Por aff am 
are Frown 'to th& Declination and )Decay* For, byes of 
ond ardered your 'menns and: forces to'the'beſt, and done'you 
Parts . every ay 't6 the y_ ; and . notwithſtanding your mat 
ers ſhould. bawe . gone: backward in this 'manner as they dij 
there hadtbcen.no hope  beft of Recevery © of Reputation. - Bu 
fence it hath been only by your own errors, &c. So Epittetih 
in his Degrees faith, The wor#t ſtate of man is to accuſe eh 
tern Things, better than that to accuſe any man's ſelf, an | 
beft of ll to accuſe neither. | 


Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpedt 
the well bearing of Ewvils, wherewith a man can cha 


no body but himſelf, -which maketh them-che Jeſs. - 
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.—— Leve fit, quod'bene fertur-onus 
\Ibe Burthes's light, that's on diſcreetly laid. BY be 
1Andtherefore-many. natures,  that-are either e: Jcarh T 


grow, «and will-take- no, fault to themſelves j or ll6-47 Or 
2:2 8 
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. | true; and cdeewving to thermſelrzes, (when ſee the 
f plome of any thing that-falls out 3, oft Hh UPOtt 
themſelves) have" no-other ſhift, but to bear it out well, 
and to make the leaft of it: For, as we ſee, when ſome- 
times 2 fault is committed, and before it be known who 
is to blame, much ads is made of it; but after, if it ap- 
pear to be done by-a Son, or by a Wife, or by a near 
Friend ; then it is Lzght made of : So much more, when a 
\ | man muſt rake ir upon himſelf. And therefore it is com- 

monly ſeen, that #omen which marry Husband: of their 
| wn chime, againſt their Friends conſents, if they be ne- 

ver ſo i-uſed, yer you ſhall ſeldom ſee them complain, 
but /er 4 goed face on it. 


y. Quod opers & 'wirtute nottra' parttom e&; Majus Bo- 
Lam : Onod ab alieno beneficio, Lye ab delves Fortu- 
ne, delatum eff ; Minus Bonum. "That is, 


That which is gotten by our own Pains and Induftry, 
is a greater good ; that which comes by another man's 
;\Courteſie,or the Indulgence of Fortunes a leſſer Good. 


'HE Reaſons are, ' 
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abers, or the good Winds, of Fortune, we have no ſtate, 
| certainty ; In: our endeavosrs, or abilities, we have. 
a S0'as when they have purchaſed us one good Fortune, 
{we have them as ready, and better edged and environed to 
procure axother. [FE 
| The Forms be: You have won this by play. You have not 
only the Water, but you have the Receipt : You can make it 
apain, if it be tft, &. 
Next, b theſe Properties, which we enjoy by 
{ [the benefir of others, carry with them an obligation, which 
hemeth a kind of burthen : Whereas the other, which de- 
, [ve from owr ſelves, are like the freeſt Patents, Abſque ali- 
ox mde reddendo, without making: any reſtitution. And 
_ 4 [A:iey' proceed from Fortune,. or. Providence, yet they 


Firſt, The future Hope: Becauſe in the favour of | 


». - * ww Af» we . ww 
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feem/*to touch us ſecretly with the reverence of the Dj; 
vine. Powers, whoſe Favours we : tafte,' and: pea 
work-a:kind of Religious Fear and-reftraint: Wher 

in the -orber kind; that comes to» paſs, which the Pro 
 phet ſpeaketh,  Ezek. Letantur, exaltant, immolant plagu| 
ſux: :ſarrificat reti ſuo: Men are glad, they rejoice, they . 
offer to therr_Toils, and Yatrifice to their Nets. 7 > 

Thirdly,Becauſe that,which cometh unto us withou 
-our own Vertue,yieldeth not that Commendation and Rep 
tation: For Ations of. great Felicity:may: draw — 
praiſe lels; as Cicero {aid to Caſar, Qua miremur, hah 
2mus; qua landemus, expettamus : That is, They bad wh 
cy might wonder at; but expetted what they migh 

Yatlje. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our own indefh 
are zoyned commonly with labour. and #Frife ; whid 
gives an edge and appetite, and makes the fruition of ouſ 
Deſires more pleaſant. Suavis cibus 2 venatu: Veniſon] 
fweetof ores own killing. - | of 

On the:other ſide; there be four Caunter-Colours to thilf 
. Colour, rather than. Reprebenſions ; becauſe they be as. 
as the Colour it ſelf. 

Firſt, Becauſe feliciry ſeemeth to be a Charaer of tf 
Favour and Love of. the Divine Powers; and according 
ly works:both of confidence in our ſelves, and reſpett- 
authority. from others.” \ And this felicity extendeth to n 
ny caſual things; wheteunto the care and! virtue of mil 
cannot extend ; and © therefore ſeemerth'to be at lay 
Good. As when Czſar ſaid to the Sailer ; Cſarm 
portas, &- fortunam ejus; That he carried Ceſar and I 
Fortune: It he had ſaid, Er wirtutem ejus, and his Valomy. 
it had been /mall comfort againſt a Tempeſt ;. otherwl 
than if it might ſeem upon' Merit, to induce Fortune. 

Next; whatſoever | 1s: done by Virtue and Indufny ©, 
ſeems to be done by a kind of. .Hebit and Art; al} 
thereupon open to be imitated and followed: Wheralſ þ,, 
Felicity is imitable. So we generally 1ee, that things be 
Nature ſeem more excellent than thangs of Art, : becaul 
57 bs : £16 
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they be imitable for, Quod Imitabile ef, potentia qua- 
dam vulgatum eft : What is imitable, is by a certain power 
made known abroad. 

Thirdly, Felicity commendeth thoſe things which come 
without our own labony :, For they ſeem Gifts, and the 
others ſeem Peny-worths. Whereupon Plutarch faith ele- 
gantly of the A#s of Timoleon, who was ſo fortunate, 
compared with the A#s of Apeſilaus and Epaminondas, 
That they were like Homer's Verſes ; they ran / eaſily, and 
ſo well, And therefore it is the Word we giveunto Poeſze, 
terming it a happy Vein; becauſe Facility ſeemeth ever to 
come from Happineſs. 

 Fourthly, This lame preter ſpem, vel expeFatum,when 
things happen beſides Hope or ExpeFation, it doth in- 
+} creaſe the Price and Pleaſure of many things ; and this 
x cannot be incident to thoſe things that proceed from our 
"jj own care, and compaſſing. | | 
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To. Gradas Privationis major videtur, quam gradus Dimi- 
Nl, mutionis : Etrurſus, Gradus inceptionis major videtur quam 
Gradus Incrementi : That is, 


The Degree of Privation ſeems greater than the Degree 
of Diminution: And again, the Degree of Inceprion, 
( or Beginning, ) {cems greater than the Degree of 
Increaſe. 


JT is 2 Pofition in the Mathematicks, that there is no Pro- 
"} © portion between ſomewhat and nothing : Therefore the 
I Degree of Nullity and Quiddity, ( or 4# ) ſeemeth /ar- 
#1 g& than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a 
Tl Monoculus,it is more to loſe one Eye, than to a Man that 
hath zyo Eyes. So, if one have loſt divers Children, it is 
" | more prief to him to loſe the laſt, than all the reſt ; be- 
"jj cauſe he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of his Stcck. And there- 
"} fore Sibylla, when ſhe brought her Three Books, and had 
A burned 7v0 did double the whole price of both the other ; 
3A becauſe the burning of that had been gradas privationis, a 

O Degree 
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Degree of Privation, and not Diminitionis, of Diming- 
$100. 

This Colour 1s reprebended , 

Firſt,in thoſe things,the Uſe and Servicewhereof reſteth 
in /ufficiency, competency, Or determinate quantity : As if a 
man be to pay one hundred Pounds upon penalty, it is more 
to him to want twelve Pence, than afterthat :welwe Pence, 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want fer Shillings more. $0 
the decay of a Mars Eftate ſeerns to be moſt tuchedin the 
Degree,whenhe fir grows bebind,more than afterwards, 
when he proves nothing worth. And hereof the com- 
mon Forms are : Sera in fundo parſimonia ; or, It is too late 
to pinch when the Purſe is at the bottom; and, as good newvr 
a whit as never the better. h 

Itis reprehended alſo in reſpe& of that Notion, Ca- 
ruptio unius, generatio alterius : That the Corruption ef 
one thing is the Generation of another. So that Grady 
Privationis, the Privative Degree is many times leſs Mat 
ter, becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive to ſome 7 
Courſe, As when DemoFthbenes 'reprehended the People 
for hearkzing to the Conditions offered by K. Philip, being 
not honourable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but Element 
of their ſloth and cody wir s which if they were taken away, 
neceſſity would teach them Ftronger Reſolutions. So Doctor 
Hettor was wont to fay to the Dames of Londen, when 
they complained, they were they could not tell how, but 
yet they could not endure fo take ary Mea;cine , he 
, would tell them, their way was only to be ſick ; fa 
then they ould be glad to take any Medicine, 

Thirdly, This Colour may be reprebended in refpet 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſitive than the De- 
gree of Privation ; for in the mind of Men,Gradus Dim 
v»utionis,the Degree of Decreafe,nay work a __w— be- 
tween Hope and Fear,and keepthe mind in ſxſpence, trom 
ſettling, and accommodating in Patience, and Reſolution. 
Hereof the common Forms are ; Better cry ont, than at- 
WA4)s ask ; make or mar, KC. 
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For the ſecond Branch of this Colowr, it depends upon 
the ſame General Reaſon ; Hence grew the Common Place 
of extolling the beginning of every thing 3 


Dimidium fa, qui bene ctepit, habet, 


He hath his Work half done, 
Whoe'er hath well begun. 


This made the A#troloper fo idle, as to Judge of Mary's 
, | Nature, and De#tiny by the Con#ellation of the moment 
| of his Nativity, or Conception. 

This Colour is reprebended, becauſe many Inceptions are 
but ( as Epicurus termeth them ) Tentamenta, thatis, im- 
(> og Offers, and Eſſays, which vaniſh, and come +to no 

Fance, without any iteration ; fo as, in ſuch Caſes, the 
ſeeend Degree ſeems the worthie#t ; as the Body-Horſe in the 
Cart, that draweth more than the Fore- Horſe. Here» 
of the common Forms b The ſecond Blow makes the Fray, 
The ſecond Word makes the Bargam. Alter principiam dedit, 
alter modum abſtulit, &c. The one began, the other kept 
, no mean. | | 
r Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpect of De= 
n | fatigation, which makes per/everance of greater Dignky 
it } than Inception: For Chance or Inſtinit of Nature may cauſe 
ie | Preption: but ſettled Aﬀetion, or Fudgment, maketh the 
x | Continuance. | 

Thirdly , This Colour is reprebended 1n ſuch things, 
4 | which have a Natural Courſe and Inclination, contrary to 
e- | an Inception : So that the __ is continually evacu- 
#- | ed, and gets no ftart; but there behoverh perpetua [n- 
FA 
Mm 
L, 


ceptio, that there be always a beginning ; as 1n the com- 

mon Forms : Non progredi, eft regredi. Not to go for- 

| ward, is to go backward. Qui no proficit, deficit. He 

ol- | who makes no Progreſs decays. Running againſt an Hill 3 

Rowing againſt the Stream, or with the Hill, then the De- 
$ree X Inception 1s more than all the reſt. 

of Q 2 Fourthly, 


20 A Table of the Colours 


Fourthly, This Colour is to be underſtood of Gradus 
Inceptioniis a fotentia ad attum comparati, now gradus ah 
attu ad Incrementum ; Of the Degree of Inception, in coms 
pariſon of the Power with the At, not of the Degree from 
the At to the Increaſe. For otherwile, Major wvidetur 

adus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad attum, 
The Degree from Impotency to Potency, ſeems greater, 
than from the Power to the Act. 


11. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum ; quod wity 


peranit, & reprebendunt, malum. 


17. That which Men praiſe and celebrate, is good ; that 
which they-diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. 


His Colour deceives four ways, viz. either through 
Ignorance, or through want of Integrity ; or 
through particular Reſpe& and Faction, or ay the 
natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe, or difpraile 
Firſt, Through Ignorance ; for what ſignifies the Judg 
ment of the -Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 
Good and Evil ? Phocian knew well enough, who, 
when the People applauded him more than ordinary, 
acked, Whether he had done any thing amiſs? Secondly, 
Through want of Integrity ; for thoſe that praiſe and 
Jiſpraiſe commonly carry on their own Deſigns and 
don't ſpeak what they think. 
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 Laudat wenales qui yult extrudere merces. 
Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off. 


It is naught, it is naught, ſays the Buyer ; but when he ut 
gone, be wvaunteth. *I hirdiy, Out of Partiality ; for eve: 
Ty one knows, that Men uſe to extol with immode- 
rate praife thoſe that are on their own ſide, and to de- 
preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their deſert. 
1 ait!y,Ihrough a natural Izc/ination ; for ſome Men acre 


, by 
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| riſe upon his Noſe : Beſides, ſometimes Enemies be 


of Good and Evg. ?I 


by nature framed and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
Hattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiff, captious 


'and moroſe ; and when theſe commend or inveigh,they 


do but comply with their own Humours, not troubling 
their heads overmuch about the Truth of the buſineſs. 


12. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum bonum ; quod 
vero etiam ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum malum. 


12, That which draws commendation even from Ene- 
mies, is a great Good; but that which is reprehended 
even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


His Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundation, 
That it may well be believed, that the force of 
Truth extortsfrom us wiatſoever we affirm to be againſt 
our Wills, and contrary to the bent and inclination of 
our Minds. 

This Colour deceives through the ſubtilty, as well of 
Enemies as Friends : For the praiſes of Enemies are not 
aways againſt their Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, but 
they chuſe to heſtow them in ſuch caſes where they 
may create Envy or Danger to their Adverfaries. 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious Fancy, that 
t a Man were commended by another out of ſpight, 
and with a miſchievous deſign, he would have a -n 

ow 
Praifes, like Preambles as twere, that they may the more 


| freely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other ſide, 


this Colour deceives, from the craft of Friends ; for 
they'll ſometimes take notice of the faults of their Friends, 
and ſpeak freely of them ; but they chuſe ſuch as may 
do them little hurt, as if for all the reſt they were the 
beſt Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſd their Reprehenſions (as we faid Enemies do 
their Commendations) as certain little Prefaces, after 
which they may, expatiate more freely in their Pratles. 
FINTIS. 
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PREFACE» 


HE Antiquities of the firſt Age (except thoſe 

' we find in Sacred Writ) were ; oy in Oblivi- 

on and Silence : Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
bles; and fables again were followed by the Records we 
ww enjoy. So that the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Evidences of ſucceeding Times by the weil of Fiftion, 
which znterpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe thins's 
which periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. T ſup- 
pe ſome are of opinion, that my purpoſe is to write 
oys and Trifles, and to uſurp the ſame liberty in ap- 
plying, that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which 7 
might do (I confeſs) if T liſted, and with more ſeri- 
ous contemplation intermix theſe things, to delight ei- 
ther my ſelf in Meditation, or others in Reading. 
Neither am I ignorant how fickle and inconſtant a 
thing Fidlion is, as being ſubjet to be drawn and 
reſted any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 
and Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply things well, 
yet ſo as never meant by the firſt Authors. But I remember 
that this liberty bath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiquity to their 
own Inventions and Fancies, have for the ſame intent 
laboured to wrejt many Poetical Fables: Neither hath 
thixold and common Vanity been uſed only of late, or now 
aud then: For even Chryfippus long azo did (as an 
| | Interpreter 


The Preface. 


Interpreter of Dreams) aſcribe the Opinions of the Stg. 
icks to the Ancient Poets; and more ſottiſhly do the 
Chymiſts appropriate the Fancies and Delights of 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, to the Expert. 
ments of their Foruace. All theſe things, I ſay, I 
have ſufficiently conſidered and weighed, and in them 
have ſeen and mted the general Levityand Indulgence 
of Men's Wits above Allegories ; and yet for all this 
T relinquiſh not my Opinion. 
For firſt it may not be, that the Folly and Looſeneþ 
of a few ſhould altogether detratt from the reſpett dil 
to the Parables: For that were a conceipt which mioh 


favoar of Profaneneſs and Preſumption : For Relig | 
#t ſelf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch Veils and Shi 
dows: So that who ſo exempts them, ſeems in a mi 
ner to interdift all Commerce between things Divi 
and Fiumane. But concerttins Humane Wiſdom 
do indeed ingeuuoully and freely confeſs, that I ani » , 
clined to imagine, that under ſome of the Ancient Filth 
ons lay couched certain Myſteries and Alegories, et 
from their firſt invention. And I am perſuaded (wht : 
ther ravifhed with the Reverence of Antiquity, or If | 
cauſe in ſome Fables I find ſuch fingalar proportin f 
between the fimilitude aud the thing ſignified; al i 
fach apt and clear coherence in the very Structure lf 7, 
them, and propriety of Names wherewith the Perſot g 
or Attors in them are inſcribed and intitulted) thy 
20 man can conſtantly deny; but this Senſe was in i ſe 
Authors intent and meaning, when they firſt imoenttll*; 
them, and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in tf ,. 
fort : For who can be ſo ſtupid and blind in the off ,;* 
Light, as (when he hears how Fame, after the Gran 

were dejtroyed, ſprang up as their younzes} Sijter ” 
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wot to refer i#t to the Murmars and ſeditious Reports 
both fides, which are wont to fly abrodd for a time 
after the ſuppreſſing of Inſurrettions ? Or when he hears 
how the Giarnt Typhon, having, cut out and brought 
away inner. Neruts, which Mercury ſtole from 
bim, and reſtored again to Jupiter ; doth not preſently 
perceive how fitly it may be applied to powerful Re- 
bebions, which take from Printes their Sinews of Mo- 
wy and Authority ; but ſo, that by affability of Speech, 
wel wiſe Edifts (the Minds of their Subjeits bein 
is time privily, and as it were by ſtealth reconciled) 
they recover their ſtrength again? Or when he hears 
i wy (in that memorable Expedition of the Gyds a- 
i gait the Giants) the braying of Silenus bis Aſs, 
| alued mach to the proflig ation of the Giants, doth 
ll wr confidently imagine that it was invented to ſhew 
i boy the greateſt enterprizes of Rebels are oftentimes 
| Hſperſed with vain Rumors and Fears. 
"| Moreover, towhat Judgment can the Conformity and 
'] Signification of Names ſeem obſcure > Seeing Metis, 
'Þ the Wife of Jupiter, doth plainly fignijie Counſel: Ty- 
_. | phon, /»ſurrettion : Pan, Univetſality: Nemetis, Re- 
venge, and the like: Neither let it trouble any man, 
if ſometimes he meet with Hiſtorical Narrations, or 
Additions for Ornament's ſake, or confufton of Times, 
or ſomething transferred from one Fable to another, to 
ing in a new Allegory: For it could be no otherwiſe, 
ſeeing they were the Irventious of Men, which lived 
| i» divers Ages, and had alſo divers Fuds: Some be- 
| ive ancient, others neoterical; ſome have an eye to 
of things Natural, others to Moral. 
a" There is another Argument, and that no ſmall cne 


{ter ._ - | au 0 
F 1 neither, to prove that theſe Fables contain certain hid- 
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den, and involved meanings, ſeeing ſome of them arg 
obſerved to be ſo abſurd, and fooltſh in the very rela. 
tion that they ſhew, and as it were proclaim a Para, 
ble afar of : For ſuch Tales as are probable, they. may 
ſeem to be invented for delight, and in imitation of 
Hiſtory. And as for ſuch as no man woul4 ſo much a 
imagine or relate, they ſeem to be ſought out for other 
ends: For what kind of Fiftion is that, wherein Jw 
piter is ſaid to have taken Metis to Wife ; and, per 
cerving that ſhe was with Child, to have devoured 
ber; whence himſelf conceiving, brought forth Pally 
armed, out of his Head ? Truly, I think there was 6 
ver Dream (ſo different to the courſe of Cogitatinn 
and ſo full of Monſtrofity,) ever hatch'd in the Braj 
of Man. Above all things, this prevails maſt wil 
me and is of fingular moment, many of theſe Fabla 
Seems not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are tt 
lated, and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others 
For if it were ſo, that they took beginning m that Agt, 
and from thoſe Authors by whom they are deliverel, 
and brought to our hands : My Mind gives me, then 
could be no great or high Matter expetted, or ſuppe 
ſed to proceed from them in reſpett of theſe Originals 
But if with attention we conſider the Matter, it will aþ 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as thing 
formerly believed, and received, and not as newly ik 
vented, aud offered unto us. Beſides, ſeeing they art 
diverſly related by Writers that lived near about 0K 
and the ſelf-ſame time, we may eafily perceive thath r, 
they were common things, derived from precedent Mel w 
morials; and that they became warious. by reaſon of the 
divers Ornaments beſtowed on them by particular Re 
lations : And the conſideration of this muſt needs it 
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ereaſe in us a great opinion of them, as not to be ac- 
counted either the effetts off the time, or inventions 
the Poets, but as ſacred Relicks, or abſtrated Airs of 
better times, which by Tradition from more Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of the Gra- 
cians. But if any do obſtinately contend, That Ale- 
gories are always. adventitially, and as it were by con- 
ftraint, never naturally, Jus properly included in Fa- 
bles, we will not be much troubleſome, but ſuffer them to 
enjoy that gravity of Fudgment, which I am ſure they 
affect, although indeed it be bat lumpiſh, and almoſt 
leades. And (if. they be worthy to be taken notice of,) 
we will begin a freſh with them in ſome other faſhion. 
There is found among Men, (and it goes for current, ) 
a twofold uſe of Parables, and thoſe, (which is more to 
te admired) referred to contrary ends ; conducing as 
vel to the folding up, and keeping of things under a 
Veil, as to the enlightning and laying open of obſcurities. 
But omitting the former, (rather than to undergo wrang- 
ling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as things vagrant, 
eh and compoſed only for delight, ) the latter muſt queſti- 
en} onleſs ſti} remain as not to be wreſted from us by any 
pF violence of Wit, neither can any (that is but meanly 
als learned) hinder ; but it muſt abſolutely be received, as 
a athing grave, and ſober, free from all vanity, and ex- 
exceeding profitable, and neceſſary to all Sciences. 
This is it, I ſay, that leads the underſtanding of Man 
by an eafte and geutle paſſage through all novel and 
abſtruſe inventions, which any way differ from common 
recezved Opinions. Therefore in the firſt Ages (when 
many humane Inventions and Concluſions, which are 
wow common, and vulgar, were new, and not generally 
| known, ) all things were Pull of Fables, Bagne's, 7 a- 
Pp. rables, 
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The Preface. 
gables, and Similies of all forts : By which they ſought 
to teach, and [ay open, not to hide and conceal Knows 
ledge ; peciathy ſeeing the VUnderftandings of Men 
were in thoſe times "ad, and impatient, and almoſt in- 
capable of any Subtilties ; ſach things only excepted, 
as were the Objef of Senſe ; for as Nieroglyphicks 
preceeded Letters, fo Parables were more ancient thay 
Argaments. And in theſe days alſo, he that would il. 
lIuminate Mens minds anew in any old Matter, and that 
wot with diſprajit, and harſhaeſs, muſt abſolutely tabt 
the ſame Courſe, ang uſe the help of Similies. Whert 
fore gfter all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus cop 
clue: The Wiſdom of the Ancients, it was eith#Þ 
much, or happy * Much, if theſe Figures and Tropel 
were invented by fludy and premeditation; Happy, tf 
they (imtendins nothing lefs,) gave Matter, and Or 

 caſton to0 ſo many worthy Meditations. As concernt 
” Labours, (if there be any thing in them which nn 
0 good, ) T will on neither part count them il beſt 
ed, my purpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, ot 
Things themſelves. Neither am I ignorant that this 
very Subjett hath been attempted by others: But to 
ſpeak as I think, and that freely without oſtentation, tht 
Diggity and Ffficacy of the Thing, is almoſt liſt ly. 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminous, and full of | 
Pains, whillt not diving into the depth of Matters, but 
$Fitful only in certain common places, have applied tht 
ſenfe of theſe Parables to certain vulgar, and generd 
Things, not ſo much as glancing at their true Vertu, 
genu:zne Propriety, and full Depth. T (if 7 be not de-| 
ceived,) fhall be new in common Thinzs. Wherefort 
leaving "ſuch as are plain and open, I will aim at far 
ther and richer Matters. T7 
9 
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Ich Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 
True Fruch-Mas of the Mind of Myſtery; | 


Tent s Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon; 
Deep Moralift of Time, Tradition. 
Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 
Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 


fl Say, (if Pythagoras believd may be,) | 
The Soul of Ancient Wifſdom' lives ix Thee, 


WISDOM 
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CASSANDR A, or, Divination. 


HE Poets Fable, That 4pollo being enarnious 

ed of Caſſandra, was by her many ſhifts and 
... cunning ſlights ſtill deluded in his Deſire; 
but Yer fed on With hope, untill ſuch time 
as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 
pheſying ; and having by ſuch her Diflimulation, i 
the end, attained to that which from the beginning ſie 
ſought after ; at laſt, flatly rejected his Suic. Who find 
ing himſelf fo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke gain his raſh Gift, ahd 
yet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of a crafry Wench, at- 
nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, »/z. that ſhe ſhould & 
ver foretel the truth, but never be beiieved : So wer 
her Divinations always faithf.!,bur ar no rime regarded 
whereof ſhe ſtill found the p43; icnce, yea, even in the 
ruins 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. t5 
ruine of her own Countrey, which ſhe had often fore- 
warned them of ; but they neither gave credit nor car 
to her words. This Fable ſeems to intimate the unpro- 
fitable liberty of untimely admonitions and counſels : 
For they that are fo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and 
Rn of cheir own wit athd capacity, as that they dif- 
dain to Jubmit themſelves to the documents of 4pollo,the 
God of Harmony,whereby to learn,and obſerve the me- 
thod and meaſure of affairs, the grace and gravity of Diſ- 
courſe, the differences between the more judicious and 
more vulgar Ears, andthe due times when to ſpeak,and 
when to be ſilent ; bethey never fo ſenſible,and pregnant, 
and their judgments never ſo profound, and profitable ; 
yet in all their endeavours either of perſwaſion, or per- 
' ny they avail nothing, neither are they of any mo- 
ment to advantage or manage matters 3 but do rather 
haſten on the ruine of all thoſe that they adhere, or de- 
vote themſelves unto. And'then at laſt, when calami- 
ty doth make men feel the event of neple&t, then ſhall 
ro0 late be reverenced as deep, foreſeeing, and faith- 
ful Prophets. Whereof a notable inſtance is eminently 
& forth in Mars Cato Uticenſis, who, as from a watch- 
tower, diſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
told the approaching ruine of his Country, and the 
plotted Tyranny hovering over the State, both in the 
firſt Conſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in the Civil 
Contention between Ceſar Pompey, and did no 


good the while, but rather harmed the Commonwealth, 


and haſtned on his Countrey's bane 5; which M. Cicero 
wiſely obſerved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doth 
in theſe terrns excellently deſcribe, Caro optime ſentir, ſed 
Wocer interdum Reipublice : Loquitar enim tamquam in Repub- 
licd Platonis, non tanquam in face Romuli. Cato (faith he,) 
Jutgeth profoundly, but in the mean time damnifies the 
ate; for he ſpeaks in the Commonwealth of Plaro,and 
nt as in the Dregs of Romwulns. 


P TYPHON, 


18 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 


TYPHON, or a Rebel. 


UNO being vex'd (ſay the.,Poets) that Frpiter had 

begotten Pallas by himſelf without her, earne 
preſſed all the other Gods and Goddeſſes that ſhe mighy 
alſo bring forth of her ſelf alone without him ; and 
having by violence, and importunity. obtained-a grant 
thereof, ſhe {mote the Earth, on forthwith ſprang uy 
Typhon, a huge, and horrid Monſter: This rapge Fink 
the commits to a Serpent, (as a Foſter-Father,) tO nA 
riſh it ; who no ſooner came to. ripenels of years, by 
he provokes Fupiter to Bartel : In the Conflict the G; 
ant getting the upper hand , takes Jupiter. upon 
ſhoulders, carries him into a remote, and obſcure Couy 
trey, ahd (cutting, out the finews of his Hands 
Feet,) brought them away, and fo left him milerah 
mangled and maimed. But Mercury recovering th 
Nerves from 7yphon by ſtealth, reſtored them again y 
Fupiter. - Fupiter being again, by this .means: corrob 
rated, aſſaults the Monſter afreſh, anda the firſt ſtri 
kim with a Thunder-bolt, from whoſe Blood Serpe 
were ingendred. This Monſter at length fainting, a 
flying, Zupiter caſts on him the Mount etna, and with 
the weight thereof cruſh'd him; keys . 

This Fable ſeems to point at the variable fortune d 
Princes, and the rebellious inſurrection 'of Traytors i 
a State : For Princes.may well be ſaid to be. marred 
to their Dominions, as Fupiter was to Funo.; but. i 
happens now and then, that being. deboſned by the 
long cuſtom of empiring, and bending towards Ty: 
ranny, they endeavour to draw all to themfelves, and 
(contemming the Counſel of their Nobles and Sene 
tors) hatch Laws in their own Brain ;. that is, dilp ſe 
of things by their own fancy,and abſolute power. Foe 
people (repining at this) ſtudy how to. create, and {ct 
up a Chiet of their own choice. This Project by -the 
ſecret inſtigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doth on 
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The Wiſdom: of the Ancients, 19 
the moſt part take his beginning ; by whoſe conni- 
vence the Commons being ſet on edge, there follows 
a kind of .murmuring, or diſcontent in the State, fha- 
dow'd by the Infancy of Typhon, which being nurs'd by 
the natural pravity and clowniſh malignity of the vulgar 
ſort, (unto Princes, as infeſtuous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed {trength,. and ax .lalt þreaks out 
into open Rebellion, which (becauſe it brings infinite 
miſchiefs upon Prince and People) is repreſented by the 
monſtrous deformity of Zyphon : his hundred heads ſig- 
nifie their divided powers ;..his fiery mouths, their in- 
flamed intents ; his Serpentine Circles, their peftilent 
Malice in beſieging ;. his Iron Hands, their mercileſs 
ſaughters ; his. Eagles Talons,their greedy Rapines; his 
med Body, their continual Rumors, and Scouts, and 
ears, and ſuch like; and ſometimes thefe Rebellions 
grow ſo potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſported 
& it were, by the Rebels, and forlaking the chief Seats 
and Cities of the Kingdom,) to contra their Power, 
and (being deprived of the Sinews of Money and 
Majeſty,) berake themſelves to ſome temore and ob- 
Ire corner Within their Dominions : but in proceſs 
of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with modera- 
tion,) they may recover their ſtrength, by the virtue 
and induſtry of Mercury ; that is, they may (by be- 
coming affable, and by reconciling the minds and wills 
of their Subjes with graveEdidat,and gracious Speech,) 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and Subſidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neyerthe- 
lefs, having learned to be wiſe and wary, they will 
refrain to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yet 
ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of the Rebels by 
e famous Action, which if it fall out anſwerable 

to their expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves 
weakned, ,and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken Pro- 
; berake' themſelves to ſome light, and vain Bra- 

{| Yadoes, like the hifling of Serpents,-and at length in 
defpdir betake themſelves to flight ; and then WOO 
| P"2 they 
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they begin tobreak, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
purſue, and oppreſs them with the Forces and Weight 
of the Kingdom, as it were with the Mountain «na. 


La Yo 


—— 


The CIC LOPS, or the Miniſters of Terror, 


Hey ſay that the Cyclops, for their fierceneſs, and 
cruelty, were by Gap res caſt into Hell, and ther 
doomed to perpetual impriſonment ; but Tellus per 
ſwaded Fupiter that it would do well, if being ſer a 
liberty, they were put to forge Thunder-bolts, which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo painful and 
induſtrious, as that day andnight they continued han 
mering out in laborious diligence Thunder-bolts, and 
other inſtruments of Terror. In proceſs of time Fl, 
pitcr having conceived a Diſpleaſure againſt «#/culey | 
s, the Son of Apollo, for ello a dead Man to lk} 
by Phyſick ; and concealing his diſlike, (becauſe the 
was no juſt cauſe of anger, the deed being pious af 
famous,) ſccoretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, wh 
without delay flew him with a Thunder-bole. Ins 
venge of which At, Apollo (Fupiter not prohibiting 
ſhot them to Death with his Arrows. | 
This Fable may be applied to the Projeds of Kin 
who having cruel, bloody, and exatting Officers, 5 
firſt puniſh and diſplace them ; afterwards by the cour- 
ſel of Tellus, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, pl 
and by the prevailing reſpe& of Profit, they admitÞ%;: 
them into their Places again, that they may have In}: 
{truments in a roidicnls if at any time there ſhould Tk 
nced either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of ex 
ation. Theſe ſervile Creatures being by nature cru 
el, and by their former fortune exaſperated, and pe 
ceiving well what is expected at their hands, do ſhe 
themſelves wonderful officious in ſuch kind of Em 
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ſeeking countenance, and creeping into favour, do 
+ | ſometimes take occaſion from the ſecret Beckonings,and 
| ambiguous Commands of their Prince, to perform ſome 
hateful execution. But Princes (abhorring the Fact, 
« | and knowing well, that they ſhall never want ſuch 
kind of Inſtruments, ) do utterly forſake them, turning 
them over to the Friends and Allies of the wronged, to 
their Accuſations and Revenge, and tothe general Ha- 
tred of the People; ſo that with great Applauſe, and 
proſperons Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, 
they are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, 
to a miſerable end. 


Lond 
A. 


_——— 


_— * _ —_ — — 


NARCISSUS, or, Self-Lowe. 


T Hey fay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair and 
* beautiful, but wonderful proud and difdainful ; 
wherefore deſpiſing all others in reſpe& of himſelf, he 
kads a ſolitary Life in the Woods and Chaſes, with a 
kw Followers, to whom: he alone was all in all ; a- 
mongſt the reſt, there follows him the Nymph Echo. 
During his Courſe of Life, it fatally fo chanced, that 
he came to a_ clear Fountain, upon the Bank whereof 
he lay down to repoſe himſelf in the heat of the Day. 
And having: efpied the ſhadow of his own Face in the 
in| ater, was fo beſotted, and raviſhed with the contem- 
bn pation and 2dmiration thereof, that he by no means 
bi —_— could be drawn from beholding his Image in 
T"-4 is Glaſs ; infomuch, that by continuai gazing there- 
x41 "pon, he | in:d away to nothing, and was at laſt tur- 
ex11d into a F.ower of his own Name, which appears 
112 the beginning of the Spring, and is facred to the in- 

fernal Powers, Pluto, Proſerpina, and the Furies. 

yl This Fable feems to'ſhew the Diſpoſitions, and For- 
runes of thoſe; who in reſpect either of their Beauty, or 
, jo Xher Gift wherewith they are adorned, and graced by 

OO N09 Cond _  . Nature, 
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Nature, without the help of Induſtry, are ſo far beſot. 
ted in themſelves, as that they prove the cauſe of their 
own deſtruction. For it is the property of Men infe. 
ed with this Humour, not to come much, abroad, orta 
converſant in Civil Aﬀeairs, ſpecially ſeeing thoſs 
that are in publick Place, muſt.ot neceiſlity encounter 
with many Contempts, and Scorns, which may- much 
deject, and trouble their Minds; and therefore they 
lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and obſc 
Life, attended on with a few. Followers, and thoſe 
fuch as will adore, and admire them, like an Ech 
flatter them in all their Sayings, and applaud them n 
all rheir Words. So that being by this Crftom ſedy 
cd, and puft ,up, and as it were, ſtupified with the 
admiration of themſelves, they. are poſſefed - with 
ſtrange a Sloth add Idleneſs, that they grow in a mar 
ner benum ty bY, _ defective of all vigour on, ; 
Elegantly this Flower, appearing in the. beginnih 
of the Sprin repreſent the likeneſs of theſe Men's 
poſitions, who, 1n their youth 'do flouriſh, and wax i 
mous ; but heing-come to. ripeneſs of years, they de 
ceive and fruſtrate the good hope that is conceived al 
them. Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is ſad 
to be conſecrated to the infernal Deities, becauſe Men 
of this diſpoſition become unprofitable to, all hum 
things: For whatſoever produceth no Fruit of it fo 
but paſſeth, and vaniſheth as if it had never been, (like 
the way of a Ship in the-Sea,) that-the Ancients were 
wont to dedicate to the Ghoſts, and Powers below. 


— 
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STTX, or Leagues. 1 


TF H F. Oath by which;the Gods were wont to oblige 
themſelves, (when they meant toratific any thing 

{o firmly a5 never to revoke it,) is a thing well known 
@ 199 Vulgar, & being qogucioned Shpoſt in every FN 
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ble, which was when they did not invoke. or call to 
witneſs any- Celeſtial Majeſty, -or Divine Power, but 
only the River Styx, that with crooked and Meandry 
Furnings incircleth the Palaceof the infernal Dzs. This 
was held as the: only manner of their Sacrament; and 
beſides 1þ, not any other Vow to be accounted firm, 
and inviolable ; and therefore the puniſhment to be in- 
fitted, (if any did perjure themſelves, ) was, that for 
certain years they ſhould be put out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 

"This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Pads 


| of Princes, of which, more wax 4 than opportunely, 
| thay: be faid, That be they never fo 
"| vith the Sotemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 


ſtrongly confirmed 


br the moſt-part, of no validity ; inſfomuch that they 
xe made er with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
5 and Ceremony, than'to Faith, Security, and Ef- 


t. ' Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of Affinity, as 
Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deſerts -of each 


"© Fart, and:you ſhall obſerve, that with a great many, all 


theſe things 'are placed a degree under Ambition and 


| Profit, and the licentious defire of Domination ; and fo 


much the rather, becauſe it is an eaſie thing for Prin- 


| & to defend and cover their unlawful Defires and un- 


faithful Vows, with many outwardly ſceming fair Pre- 
texts, eſpecially ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator 
of Matters concluded upon.to whom a Reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and-.proper thing 
made choice of, forthe confirmation of Faith, and that no 
celeſtiabPRower neither, but is indeed Necsſiry, (a great 
God to: grear Potentates,) the Peril alſo of State, and 
the Communication of Profit. As for Neceſſity, it is e- 
legancly repreſented. by Styx, that fatal and- irremeable 
River ; and: this Godhead did Ipbicrates, the Athenian, 
call co the Confirmation of a League ; who becauſe he 
Uone is found to ſpeak plainly that which many hide 
covertly 'in their Breaſts, ic wopld-not be amils to re- 


late his words. He obſerving how the Lacedeemonians. 
P 4 had 
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kad thought upon, and propounded divers Cautians, 
Sanctions, Confirmations and Bonds , pertaining to 
Leagues, interpoſed thus : Unum Lacedemonii , nobis 
wobiſcum vinculum & ſecuritatis ratio effe poſſit ; ſi plane 
demonſtretis, vos ea nobis conceſſiſſe, & inter mavus poſuiſſe, 
ut wobis facultas Iedendi nos, fi maxime wvelletiga,. minine 
ſupperere poſſirt. There is one thing (O Lacedemonians) 
that would link us unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and be the occaſion of Peace and Security ; which x, 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, that you have yield: 
ed vp and put into our hands ſuch things . as that, 
wouid you hurt us never. forfain, you ſhould yer be 
disfurniſhed of means to do it. | If therefore:the power 
of hurting be taken away, or if by breach of League 
there follow the danger of the ruine or,dintinution df 
the State or Tribute ; then indeed the Leagues may 
ſeem to be ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as.it were cons 
firmed by the Sacrament of the 'Stygian Lake ; ſeeing 
that it includes the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods; unger which name the 
Laws and Prerogatives, the Plenty, and Felicity of 4 
Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients. 


PAN, or Nature. 

'] VE Ancients have exquiſitely deſcribed Nature un 
der the Perſon of Pay, whoſe original they leave 
doubtful ; for ſome ſay that he was the San of Mer- 

, others attribute unto him afar different beginni 
affirming him to be the common Off-fpring of Pene- 
tape's Suitors, upon a ſuſpicion, that every one of them 
had to do with her 4 which latter relation doubtleſs 
gave occaſion to fome after-Writers to entitle this an- 
- cient Fable with the name of Penelope, a thing very 
frequent "mongy them, when they apply old Fictions 
te young perſons and names, and that many tims 
abſurdly 
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abſurdly and indifcreetly, as may be ſeen here : For 
Pan being one of the Ancient Gods,was long before the 
time of Ulyſſes and Penelope. Beſides (for her Matronal 
Chaſtity) ſhe was held venerable by Antiquity. Nei- 
ther may we pretermit the third conceit of his Birth: 
For ſome ſay, That he was the Son of Fupiter and 
Hybris, which ſignifies contumely or diſdain. But how- 
ſoever begotten, the Parce (they ſay) were hisSifters. 
He is pourtrayed by the Ancients in this guiſe ; on 
his Head a pair of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo- 
dy rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
ſhape biformed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goat's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſighs of his 
i{diction, to wit, in. his left-hand a Pipe: of ſeven 
eeds, and in his. right a Sheep-hook , or a Staff 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
ard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices wete theſe : 
Je was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and bf all 
Rural Inhabitants :. chief Preſident alſo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Mercury, the Embaſſador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
and Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
| wont to dance the rounds, and frisk about him ; 
| was accoſted by the Satyrs and the old Si/ezz. He had 
power alſo to {trike Men with terrors, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially vain 2nd ſuperſtitious, which are termed Pa- 
wick fears, His acts were not many, for ought that 
can be found. in Records, the chiefeſt was, that he 
challenged Cupid at wreſtling, in which conflict hehad | 
the foil. The :Tale. goes too, how that he caught the 
Gyant Typhon-in.. # Net, and held him faſt. Moreo- 
ver, where Ceres (grumbling and chafing that Proſer- 
pins was raviſhed) had hid her ſelf away, and thar 
all the Gods took pains (by diſperſing themſelves in- 
to every corner) to find her out, it was only his good 
hap (as he was.hunting) to light on her, and ac- 
quaint the reſt where. ſhe was. He reſumed alſo to 
put it ro the tryal who was the belt Muſician, he or 
& A polo, 
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ment of Midas was indeed pres 
vide Judge had a pair of Aﬀes Ears 
t,to bis Noddle for his ſentence. -Of 
we-enicks, there is nothing reported, or ar leaff 
= Ls, a Ss to be wondred ar, eſpecially being 
6.4 Troop © Gods fo profuſely amorous. This 
al 15 faid of him, that he 4g the Nymph Echy 
(whora I. took: to Wikey and one pretty Wench more 
ix, towards whom Cupid (in an an 8ry and and 
rerengefil. humour , becauſe fo audacioufly 
him at "'Wreftling ) inflamed his A 
ver,, he had, no Iflte : which'is a marvel-alfs, 
feci cing the Gads, eſpecially thoſe of the Male kind Wi 
very Dy native) only. he was the repitted 
a little Girl called Famhe, that with many pretty TW 
was wont to make frat ers merry ; bur ſome think 
that he did indeed net: er by his Wt fe Fambe. T us 


as þe) is noble Tale, 45. "being Sur and bi 
nt wi the Secrets and Myſteries of Nature. 


(as his name'imports) repreſenes and lays om 
the Ah of of Things or Natyre. Concerning his origi 
9s there,are two only, Opinjons that go for cartane 
for either he came of Mercury, that ''1s, the Word's 
God, which the Holy Scriptures without all cone 
verſie affirm, and fuck of the Philoſophers as had" any 
ſmack. of Divinity affented unts"or- elſe from the 
confuſtd Seeds of things. For they that+ would have 
one ſimple beginning, refer ic utit6 God ; -6e if a mi 
reriite beginning, they would havet Taub! in POWEE. 
$0 We may enq the” -Controvetfe-with- this Diſtr 
bution, That Hs World” raok bepHnitig;, either from 
_ or from the Seeds of al ok: 
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Ft liquidi. ſiniul ignis : Et his exordia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverif Orbis. 


- For rich-vein'd Orpheus F'veetly did rehearſe . 
How that the of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
Were all pact in the vaſt void Univerſe ; | 


EIS 


ing of the Hebrew My eries.; for it points, to the 
ſtate of che World, not conlidered in immediate Crea- 
X but after the. fall of Adam, expoſed and, made 


jet to Death and Corruption :-.For in that fate it 
as- (and remains to this day) .the Off-ipring of God 
and Sin. And therefore all theſe Three Narrations 
concerning the manner of Pay's birth may feem to 
de true, if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed berween Things 
and Times, For this Pan or Narure (which we ſuſpe, 
contemplate and reverence more than is fit) took, be- 
einning from the Word of God by the means of con- 
ſed matter, and the entraice of Prevarication and 
Corruption. The , deſtinies may well be thought the 
Siſters, of Pan or Nature, becauſe” the beginnings and 
continuances, and corruptions and depreflions, and 
difſolutions, and eminences, and Tabours and felicirics 
of things, and, all the chances which can happen unto 
any thing, are igkt with the Cain of Cauſes natura]. 
Horns Nt abate unto him, becauſe Horns ar 
broad at the root and ſharp at the ends, the inre F 
all things being like a Prams, Tharp at the top. For 
individual or {ingular things . being infinite are: firſt 
collected into ſpecies, which are many alſo ; then from 
ſpecies mto generals, and from £everats (by 511» Yah 4 
ue contracted into things or notions more general ; 1 
| vor: Fo 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to be contracted into 
an unity. Neither is it to be wondred at, that Par G, 
toucheth Heaven with his Horns, ſecing the height of 
Nature or univerſal Ideas do, in ſome fort, pertain to 
things Divine, and there is a ready and ſhort Paſſage 
from Metaphyfick to natural Theology. 

The Body of Nature is elegantly and with deep judg- 
ment depainted hairy, repreſenting the beams or ope- 
rations of creatures ; for beams are as it were the 
Hairs and Briſtles of Natwre, and every creature is 
either more or leſs beamy, which is moſt apparent in 
the faculty of ſeeing, and no lefs in every vertue and 
operation that effe&uates upon a diſtant ObjeR,' for 
whatſoever works upon any thing afar off, that may 
rightly be faid to dart forth Rays or Beams. | 

Moreover, Par's Beard is ſaid to be exceeding long, 
b&cauſe the beams or influences of Ccaoleſtial Bodies 

and pierce fartheſt of all ; and the Sun, when 
| bis higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his Beams 
rg out in the lower, and looks as if he were bear 


Nature is alſo excellently ſet forth with a biformed 
Body, with reſpe& to the differences between ſuperior 
and inferior Creatures. For one part, by reaſon of 
their Pulcritude, and equabiliry of motion, and cons 
ftancy and dominion over the Earth-and earthly things, 
is worthily ſet out by the ſhape of Man : and the other 

in reſpe& of their perturbations and unconſtant 
motions, (and therefore needing to be moderated by 
the Celeſtial) may be well fitted with the Figure of a 
Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains al- 
ſo to the participation of Species, for no natural being 
ſeems to be ſimple, but as it were participated and com- 
ded of two, As for example, Man hath ſome- 
thing of a Beaſt, a Beaft ſomething of a Plant, a Plant 
ſomething of inanimate Body, of that all natural things 
are in very deed biformed, that is to fay, compounded 
of a ſuperior and inferior Species. S , 
Þ{ $44 ; 
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Itis a very witty Allegory that ſame of theFeet of the 
Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending motion of Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies towards: the Air and Heaven, for the 
Goat 1s a climbing Creature, that loves to be hanging 
about the Rocks and ſteep Mountains ; and this is. done 
alſo in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe thing which 
are deſtinated to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 
appear in Clouds and Meteors. | 

The ewo Enſigns which Pan bears in his hands do 
point, the one at- Harmony, the other at Empire: For 
the Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſtrate the conſent, and Harmony, and diſcordant 
concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
the Motion of the ſeven Planets: And that of the 
Sheep-hook may be excellently apply'd to the order of 
nature, which - is partly Tight, partly crooked : "This 

therefore or Rod is tIpecially crooked in the up- 
r end, uſe all the works' of Divine Providence in 
the WorldMre done in a farfetcht and circular manner, 
that one thing may ſeem to be affefted and yer in- 
ked a clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
[ep into egypt, and the like. Beſides in all wiſe 
umane Government, they that ſit atthe Helm do more 
happily bring their purpoſes about, and inſinuate more 
eaſily into the minds of the People, by pretexts and ob- 
lique courſes, than by dire& methods: 1o that all Scep- 
ters and Maſſes of Authority ought in very deed to be 
crooked in the upper end. 

' Pan's Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to be a 
Kin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: /So the 
Heavens are ſpotted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
Iſlands, the Land with Flowers, and every particular 
Creature alfo is forthe moſt part garniſhed with divers 
colours about the ſuperficies, which 1s as ic were a Man- 
tle unto it. _ _ 

The Office of Pan can be by nothing ſo lively con- 
ceived and expreſt, as by feigning him to be the God 
of Hunters, for every natural ation, and fo by conſe- 

quence, 
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Hee. Motion and Progreflion, is nothing elſe but # 
unting. Arts and Sciences have their works, and Hu- 
mane-Counſels their ends which they earneſtly hunt 
Sfter. All. natural things have either their Food as q 
rey, or their Pleaſure ds a Recreation which they 
eck. for, ind that 3 in nioſt expert and ſagacious mans 
nh... 


3 Hd 


Torus wena. Lupum fe uitur, Lu us ioſe Capellam: 
wo C ate laſeiva 9 iy F 


Lioneſs, (with. ſharp deſire) 

e Wolf, the : WA the wanton Goat: | 

The rt again doth greedily aſpire 43 
To haye the trifoil J uyce pals | own her Throat. ; 


Pon is alſo ſid *t>. be. the God of the Counit 
Clowns, becauſe Men of this Shae on lead lives mo 
agreeable unto Nees than-thoſe that Ivey in the 
tics and Courts of Prigces, where nature Ig too mtich 
Artis amt 'as the ſaying ofthe Poet ( though 
in the ſenſe of Love) might be here verified: 


Pars minima o/f ipſo 2 pela ſui. 


The Maid fo trick her ſelf with Aft, 
That of her ſelf ſhe is leaſt part: 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mouritaiat 
becauſe in the high: Mountains ' and Hills, Nature lap 
ber falf moft open, and Men'mpſt apt to view 
contemplation, 

.., Y-NETEAs Pan is ſaid to .be (text unto Mercury) he | 
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r of the Gods, there is in chat a Divine My- 
w_ contained, for! nexttothe Word of God, the Itnage 
Joy world p the Power and W iſdom Divine, 
the Shcked Poet, P/al. xix. 1., Cali enarrant gio- 

A ei, atque. opers manuum jus mdicat a = 
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The Heavens dedghare the glory.of God, and the Firma- 
ment ſheweth the Works. of. his Hands. © 

The Nymphs, that is, the Souls of living things take 
great delight in Pay. For theſe Souls are the, delights 
or. minions of Nature, and the diteQion or cotidu@-of 
theſe Nymphs is vil preat reaſon attributed unto Pay, 


{becauſe che Souls of all rhings living do follow their 


* I natural difpoſitiqns as their guides, and with infinite va- 


nety every one of them after his own faſhion, dothleap, 


4 


joe frisk and dance with inceſſant motions abont her. 


eSatyrs and Siteni a'ſo, to wit, Youth and Old-ape,are 
ſome of Par's followers: For of all natural things, there 
a lively, jocund, and (as T my lay) a dancing age, 
'Y an age again that is dull, bibling and reeling. 

e carriages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, to 

e ſuch as Democritus Was, that would obferve them 
ly,) might. peradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
rmed, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or the geſtures of 
S:lent. : | | 
Of thoſe fears and terrors which Pas, is faid to be 


, 


| Author, there may be this wiſe conſtruction made: 
| Nam 


Namely, that, Nature hath bred in every living thi 
akind of care and fear, tending to the preſervation 
ts own life and” being, and-to'the repelling and ſhun- 
ing of all things hurtful. And yet Nature knows not 
wb to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
pry fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and profitable : 
$ that all things (if their inſides mightbe ſeen) would 
appear full of Panick frights: But men eſpecially ia 
hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wonderfully infa- 
tiated with ſuperſtition, which indeed is nothing: elſe 
but.a Panick terror. | 
\ Concerning the audacity of Pan in challenging Cu- 
pc at wreſtling: The meaning of it is, that Matter 
vans not inclination and deſire tothe relapſing and diſ- 
ſolution of the World into the old Claes, if her malice 
and violence” were not reſtrained and kept in order, by 
the prepotent unity and agreement of things fignified by 
| Cupia, 
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Cupid, or the God of Love ; and therefore it was 4 
happy turn for Men, and all things elſe, that in their 
conflict Pan was found too weak, and overcome. 
To, the ſame effe&t may be interpreted his catching 
oF-Typhon in a Net : For howſoever there tndy ſome. 
times. happen vaſt and unwonted” Tumours (as the 
name of Typhon imports) either in the Sea, or in the 
Ais, or-in' the Earth, or elſewhere ; yet Nature doth 
intangle it in an intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain in 
as it were with a Chain of Adamant, the exceſſes an 
inlolencies of theſe kind of Bodies. | 
But foraſmuch as it was Par's good fortune to find 
out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought little of 
which none of the- other Gods could do, though thi 
did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that very ſerio 
it gives us this true and grave admonition, That v 
expect not to receive things neceſſary for life and 
ners from Fwy, ag Abſtractions, as from the gr&l 7 
cer Gods ; albeit they applied themſelves to no cy 7 
ſtudy, but frgm Pan ; thar is, from the diſcreer obl&-NÞ 
"vation and experience, and the univerſal knowledge 
the things-of 'this World ; whereby (oftentimes 
by chance, and as it were going a Hunting) ſuch In 
tions are lighted upon.. ' | 4 
The quarrel he made with Apollo about Mufick, 
the event thereof contains a -wholfome inſtrudic 
'which may ſerve to' reſtrain men's Reaſons 'and Jud$}! 
ments with Reins of Sobriery, from boaſting and; 
Iying in-their gifts. For there ſeems to'be a rwotold Ji 
Harmony, or Muſick ; the one of Divine Providen&I7 
and the other of Humane Judgment, the Adminiftn 
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tion of the World and Creatures therein, and the morP" 
ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard and harſh] 
which folly, albeic 'it be well ſer our with Aﬀes Ear} 
yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do ti 
openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as 4,6 
formity by the vulgar. 


Laſtly 
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Laſtly, Ir is not to be wondred at, that there is no- 
thing attributed unto Pan Epneerning Loves, but only 
of his marriage with Echo: For the World or Nature 
| doth enjoy ic elf, and in it {elf all things.eife. Now, 
| te that loves would enjoy, ſomething,. but where therg 
| is enough, there is no place left to defire. Therefore” 
© there can be ho wantipg love in P:n, or the World 
'K nor defire to obtain any, thing ({ecinghe is contented. 
TY wich himſelf) but only Speeches, which (if plain ). 
| may be intimated. by, the Nymph Echo, or if more 
quaint by , Syrinx., It is an excellent invention that . 
1 Bs or the World 1s ſaid tO. make choice of Echo on- 
'E if (above all other Speeches or Voices). for his Wife: 
& that” alone is true Philoſophy, which, doth fairh 
Mygrender the very words of the World ; and it is. 
wicten no otherwiſe than the World doth didtate, it, 
xing nothing elſe but the Image or refletion of. ir, 
it adding any thing of ' irs own, but only. icerates 
d reſounds, It belongs alſo to, the ſufficiency or, 

bigers no liſue ; fof 


{ction 'of the World, that he eget | 
| World doth generate in” reſpe&,of ts parts, but.in. 
&& of the whole; how Ts perlcidre. Rein with-' 


F; 


F it there is. no Body ? Notwithſtanding all this,” 
i Tale of that tatling Girl fathered upon Par, may 
a litvery deed, with great Reifon, be added to this 
+ able : For by her are te reſented thoſe vain and, 
"4 k & Paradoxes concernun [3 © Nature of things which, 
Ide been frequent in all:Ages, and have hiled the 
c Mc Id with Noveiries 3 Fruitl 5, if gon rehet, the. 
o ſitter 5; CHAnghin if you reſpett the kind, ſometimes 
ping Pleaſure, ſometimes * rediouſnels with their 6- 
ors [ich pratlings 


j 
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PERSEVS, o Wa, 


JERSEUS is faid to have been employed by Pal. 
Las, for the deſtroying of - Meduſa, who was very 
infeſtuous to the Weſtern "Parts of the World, and 
eſpecially aboutthe utmoſt Coaſts of Hiberia. A Mon- 
ſter ſo dire and horrid, that by her only aſpect ſhe 
turned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 
Gorgons was, mortal, the reſt not ſubje& to Death. Per- 
ſeus therefore preparing himſelf. for this noble enter-/ 
priſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three 
of the Gods : Mercury gave him Wings annexed to 
his Heels, Pluto a Helmet, Pallas a Shield and.a Looks! 
ipg-Glaſs.. Notwithſtanding (although he were thus, 
furniſhed) . he went not diretly to Meduſa, but firlt, 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers ſide were Siſters 
to the Gorgons. "Theſe Gree from their Birth were 
Hoar-headed, reſembling 'old Women. They had buf 
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one only Eye, and one Tooth among them all ; both £Y® 
which, ſhe that_had occaſion to go abroad, was wont iy 
to take with her, and. at her return to lay them down 
again. "This Eye and Tooth. they lent to Perſeus; an{ $9! 
ſo finding, himſelf throughly furniſhed for the effecting” 
of his deſign, haſtens towards" Meduſa. .. Her he found. 
ſleeping, and 'yet durſt nor preſent himſelf with his and 
Face towards her, leſt ſhe ſhould awake ; but turning. *T 
his head aſide, beheld her in 'Pallas's Glafs, and o thre, 
this means direQing his blow) cut off her head'; from. nd 
whoſe Blood, guſhing out,” inſtantly came, Pegaſics, th ; $701 
Fying-Hoile. Fer head this fmote off, he Gs beſtow? [te 
ON Pallas her Shield, which yet retained" this 'vertQe, <d} 
that whatſoever looked upon it, ſhould become as ſtu- | #4 
pid as a Stone, or like one Planet-ſtrucken. 6M 
This Fable ſeems to direct the preparation' and order, {#01 
that is to be uſed in making of War ; for the more ape}? 


and confiderate undertaking whereof, three grave and 


ad R wholeſome | *** 
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wholeſome das 1 on (favouring of the wiſdom of Pal- 
1) are to'be obſerved. | 

, Firſt, "That. men do not- much trouble themſelves a- 
bout/ the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing thar 
private poſlſeflions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rerit means: -For in the'auginentation of private Reve- 
nues, the- vicinity of mens Tetritories is to be. conſide- 
red; but in the propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of vicinty. Certainly. 
the Romans, ' what time their Conqueſts towards the 
Weſt ſcarce” reacht beyond Ligwria, did yet in- the Eaft' 
bring all 'the Provinces as far as the'Mountain Taurus 
| vithin the'compaſs of their Arms and Command ; and 
Nl therefore! Perſeus, although he were bred and born in 
the Eaſt, did not yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
eren to the uttermoſt bounds of the Weſt. 

\Secondly, 'There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 
tives of War be juſt and honourable, for that begers 
a alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that fight, as in the 
| wy that pay, it draws on and procures Aids, and 
{Eifings many other Commodities beſides. © But there is. 
4 ming of to take up Arms more pious,” than'the ſup- 
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Y Eorefling of Tyranny ; under which yoke, the people 
; their conrage, and are caſt- down ' without heart 
x jad vigor,” as in the ſight of Meduſa, - - ; 
# || - Thirdly, Jt is wifely added, that ſeeing there were ' 
4 three Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſented) ' Perſeus 
7 {uadertook her'only that was mortal ; that is, he made 
-»Ichoice of ſach a kind of War .as was likely to be ef- 
;FIited and brought to a period, not purſuing vaſt and, 
: mdteſs hopes. Fe ie 3500 $324 94, - eO_ 
u- | 'Dhe furnifhing- of Perſeus with neceſſaries* was that, 

nich only-advanced his attempt, and drew" Parris fo 
xr, {3 of his: tide; for he had ſpec from hora Pig al 
pr T8 of his. Counſels from Orcus, and Privigerte from, 
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Neither is it without an Allegory, and that full of 
matter too, that thoſe Wings of Celerity were faſtned 
to Perjeus his Heels, and not to his Ankles, to his Feet, 
and not to his Shoulders ; becauſe ſpeed and celerity is 
required, not {g much in the firſt preparations for War, 
as in thoſe things which ſecond and' yield aid to the 
firſt; for there. is: no Error in War more frequent, than 
that Proſecutions and Subſidiary forces do fail to at- 
ſwer the alacrity. of the firſt onſets. | 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave hit, power. 
ful co make men invifible, the: Moral is:plain ; bat that, 
twofold: gift. of Providence (to wit, the, Shield and/ 
Looking GlaG) is. full. of Morality ; for that kind of || © 
Providence, which like a /Shield avoids; the force .d 
blows, is not alone needful, | but that alſo by which the 
ſtrength and motions, and  Counſels , of the Enemy] \; 
are deſcryed, as in the Looking Glaſs of.Pallas. | 

But Perſeas, albeit he were ſuthciently frrniſhed with 
aid and courage, yet was he to do one thing of ſpecial 
importance before he entred the Liſts with.this Monſiey 
and that - was to have; ſome intelligence with the Gree, 
Theſe Gree are 'Treaſons which may be termed the. 
ſters. of War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, byt b | 
unlike in Nobility of Birth ; for Wars are generous. a 
heroical, but Treaſons are. baſe .and ignoble. Tha] 
deſcription 1s elegant, for they are ſaid toibe Gray-ha@f ©_ 
ded, and like old Women from their Bixth by reaſon 
that Traytors are, continually. vext with. cares-and it: 
pidations: But all their ſtrength (before. they. bre: 
out. into open Rebellions) conſiſts either it ani Eye. off; 
in a Tooth; » for every. 4action alienated, fram | any [2 
State, contemplates and bites. Beſides, this:Eye' at he 

oat A, common; for what{ogher they can|' 
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Fye and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their Tooth 
to ſow rumors and ſtir up envy, and to moleſt and 
trouble the Minds of men. Theſe things therefore be- 
ing thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addrefles himſelf to 
the Action of War, and ſets upon Meduſa as ſhe ſlept ; 
for a wiſe Captain will ever aſfault his Enemy, when 
he is unprenared and moſt ſecure; and then is there 
good uſe of Pallas her Glaſs: For moſt men, before it 
come to the puſh, can _ Pry into and diſcern their 
| Enemies eſtate 5 but the beſt uſe of this Glaſs is in the 
q | ery point of danger, that the manner of it may be 
| conſidered, as that the terror may not diſcourage, 
$f Which is ſignified by that looking into this Glaſs with 
» | the face turned from Meduſa. 
[: The Monſter's Head being cut off, there follow two 
efte&s. The was, the procreation and raiſing of 
Pep may be evidently underſtood Fame, 
4 | hat (ying thorough the World). proclaims Vidcory. 
The lecond is the bearing of Meduſa's Head in his 
Ihhield ; to which there is no kind of defence for ex- 
; | llency comparable; for the one famous and memorable 
2 14& proſperouſly effected and brought to paſs, doth re- 
4 firain the Motions and Infolencies of Enemies, and 
kakes Envy her ſelf ſilent and amazed. 
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Al ENDYMION, or a Fawourite. 
or 
ny 


44T is ſaid, that Luna was in love with the Shepherd 
ad; Endymion, and in a ſtrange and unwonted manner 
[*wrayed her affeftion : For he lying in a Cave fra- 
Jncd by Nature under the Mountain Latmus, ſhe of- 
ogf{atimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his com- 
any as he lept ; and after ſhe had kiſſed him, aſcend- 
up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his idleneſs, 
eic{ad ſleepy ſecurity, did not any ug 4 impair his Eſtate 
yel® Fortune ; for Luna brought it ſo to paſs, _"” he 
3 alone 
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alone (of all the reſt of the'Shepherds) 'had his: Flock 
in beſt plight, and moſt fruitful. + 
This Fable may have reference to the. nature and 
diſpoſitions of. Princes ; for they being full of-'doubts, 
and prone to jealoufie, do not eaſily acquaint: Men. of 
prying and curious Eyes,” and as it:werg of vigilant 
and wakeful diſpoſitions, with the ſecree humours and 
manners of- their life ; but fuch rather-as are-of quig 
and'obſervant Natures, ſuffering ther toloiwhat they 
liſt without further ſcanting,, making as it they were 
3gnorant, and-perceiving nothing but 'of 'a ſtupid dif 
poſition, and poſſeſt with ſleep,” yielding - unto -thedl 
ſimple obedience, rather than ſlie complements ; Ft 
it pleaſeth Princes now and'then to delcend from thelt 
Thrones or Majeſty (like:L«na from the ſuperior Orb) 
and laying aſide their 'Robes of Dility (which al: 
ways to be cumbred with,' would ſeem 2- kind of bur- 
then) familiarly to converſe with Men of this con- 
dition, which chey. think 'may be done without dan- 
ger ; a quality chiefly noted in Tiberius C2ſar,: who 
(of all others) was a Prince moſt ſevere ; yet ſuch 
only were gracious in his favour, as being well acquain- 
ted. with his diſpoſition, did yet conftaftly diſſemble 
as if they knew. nothing. This was the Cuſtom alſo 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a cautious and 
Wm. TT”: | 
Neither is it without elegancy, that-the cauſe of Er 
dymion is* mentioned in the Fable, becauſe thar it is 4 
thing uſual with ſuch as are the Favourites of Princes, 
to have certainipleaſant retiring places, whither to ins 


vite them for 'Tecreation both of Body and Mind, 


and that without hurt or prejudice to their Forrunes al 
lo. And indced theſe kind of Favourites are: Men 
commonly wel! to paſs; for Princes, although perad- 
venture they promote them not ever to-Places of Ho- 
nour, yet &o they advance them ſufficiently by. their 
favour and countenance :. Neither do'they affect them 
thus, only to derve their own 'turn ; but are may 
& inri 
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inrich them now and then with great Dignities, and 
Bounties. | 


+ 
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» The Siſter of the GIANTS, , or Fame. 


I isa Poetical Relation, 'that the Giants begotten 

of the Earth, made War-upon- Fupiter, and the 

other Gods ; and by the force of Lightning , they 

were reſiſted and overthrown. - Whereat .the Earth 

being excitated to wrath',- in revenge of her Chil- 

- brought forth Fame, the youngeſt Siſter of the 
ants. | | 


Illam "terra parens ira-irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut probibent) Cao Enceladoque ſororem 


| Progenuitt | — 


| Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth 
Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter, Birth. 


The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus : By the 
Earth, is fignified the Nature of the 'Vulgar, always 
fwoln and malignant, and. ftill broaching new ſcandals 
againſt Superiors, and having gotten fit opportunity 
ſtirs up Rebels and Seditious Perſons, that with impi- 
us courage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſub- 
vert their Eſtates ; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
ral diſpoſition of the People ſtill leaning: to the viler 
fort, (being impatienf of Peace and \'Franquility, ) 
tread Rumours, raiſe - malicious ' Slanders , repining 

iſperings, infamous Libels, and others of that kind, 
to the detraction of them-that are in Authority :' 20 
3 Rebellious Aftions, and Seditious Reports, differ 
nothing/in' kind and Blood, but as it were in Sex 0nN- 
ly ; the one fort being Maſculine, and the other Femi- 
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ACTAON and PENTHEUS, or a Cpris| 


ous Max. 


"THe curioſicy. of Men, .in-prying into ſecrets, and 

covering with an undiſcreet deſire to attain the 
knowledge « Pak forbidden, is ſer forth by the Anci 
ents in gwo gather Examples: 'The one of item, the & 
mer.or Annes of, 

Aﬀzom ;having unawares, and as;it were by chance 
beheld Diana naked, was turned into a Stag, and de; 
voured by{his Own Dogs. ' © | | oh 

And Pentheus climbing up into a Tree, with a deſirg 


- 


to be a ſpectator of the hidden ſacrifices of Bacchus, was 


ſtrucken with ſuch a kind of frenſie, as that whatſoe- 
ver he lookt- upon, 'he thought ir always double, ſup- 
poſing (aniong other things) he ſaw two $ws, and 
ewo Thebes; infomuch''that rurining towards Thebes, 
PII another 7hebes,”inftam]y rurned back” again, and 
kept ſtill running forward and backward with perpe- 
tual unreſt. Br R IAIIOTISR, "I. Ae SY, Js » ; 40 wh, 
Enmenidum weluti demens vidit agmina Pentl eur, 
Et Salem geminum, duplices ſe ottendere Thebs. 
Pentheus amaz'd, doth troops of furies ſpie ; 


_ - - 


And Sun, and Thebes feem double to his Eye. 


The fir{t of che Fables pertains to the ſecrets of Prin- 
ces, the - fecond to Divine MyReries. For thoſe that 
are near about'Princes, and come to the knowledge of 
more ſecrets than they would'have them, do certainly 
incur 'gredt hatred. : And therefore, ({uſpeting that 
they are ſhot-at, and opportunities watchrt for” their 0- 
verthrow.Y do:lead 'their"lives like Stags; fearful and 


Full of ſuſpicion: And it happens* ofcentimes that their 


Servants, and thoſe of their: Houſhold, (to inſinuate 
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into the Prince's; r) . do accuſe them co their de- 
Y N; for age whomlorx the Princes d Cnpea- 
Gli is known, look 
Fou hall figd, 


w many ſeryants.that Man hath, 

barks ;for:<he moſt part ſo many 

Fen unto him, that his,cnd may Prove to be like 

nad is the miſery. of Pextheys : For that by the 

wes # Knowledge an and 'Nature-in Philo ha- 

ring clin "be bed, 2s. it We, io. ly þ do ich cal 
emprs. (unminc eir. fra ry into the 

Bis + Divine | het Aga are Fuſth 7. Plagyed pong 

ins pausl incon{tancy, 


| Luninh. 
es OE. Far ſcein ing the ight of 1 Keg is _ 


of Grace another ; ppens. ſo. to them 
Ruvg. aw two Sys. And Fea the Attions of 


bs 4nd 2nd degrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
o 
Eefnn in Wi i 


llows that they doubt, are inconſtane 
bo þ Opypioy | and ſo in like man- 
er they may be ſaid to ſee two Thehes : For by The- 
: (ring i - was Fo habitation and refuge of Pey- 
+ js meant the end of Actions. 248-j it comes 
to paſs that they know not whither the go, but as dis 
ſtracted and unreſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, 


hrs io. al things carried about with ſudden Paſſions & 


Mind. 


y—— 


ORPHEUS, or Philoſophy, 


s We tale of Orpheus, though common, had never 
& the fortune to be fitly applied in every "ing It 
may ſeem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy, : For 
the Perſon of Orpheus (a Man admirable Avins, 
and ſo excellently skilled in all kind of harmony, that 
with ' his ſweet raviſhing Maufick he did as it were 
Charm and allure all \ 76. to follow him) may car- 
ly a ſingular defription of Philoſophy : For oy la- 

urs 
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bours of Orpheus do ſo far exceed. the labours of Hereu: 


Pp | pee | 
les in digitfity and efficacy, as the Works of - Wiſdom, 
excel che Works of Fortidide : rorN of of 
* Orpheis for the love; he 'bare'to' his Wife, ſnatche; 
as it were, from him by untimely Death, reſolved to 
go down, to Hell with his Harp, to try if he mighÞ 
obtain her of the infernal power. | Neither 'wete his 
hopes fruſtrated : For having appeaſed chem with the 
.mmelodious found of his voice and touch, prevailed at 
length fo far, as that they gratited' him leave- to take 
Her away with him ; but on this condition, that ſhe 
ſhould follow him, and he not to look back upon her; 
cill he came to the light of the upper World ;- which 
he (impatient of, out of love and care, and thinking 
that he was in a manner paſt all danger) nerehela 
violated, infomuch that the Covenant is brokerr, and 
ſhe forthwith tymbles back again headlong inro Hell. 
Orpheus falling into a deep melancholy, became a cone- 


temner of Women kind, and bequeathed himſelf, to a. 


folitary life in the Deſarts ; where, by the ſame me- 
lody of his voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner 
of* wild Beaſts. unto him, (who forgetful of their ſa 
vage fiercenefs, and caſting off the precipitate  provo- 
cations of luſt and fury, not caring to fatiate their 
voracity by hunting after prey) as at a Theatre in 
fawning and reconciled amity one towards another, 
ſtanding all at the gaze about him, and attentively 
lend their Ears to his Muſick. Neither is this all ; 
for ſo great was the power and alluding force of this 
harmony, ,that he drew the Woods, and moved the 
very Stones to come and place themſelves in an order- 
ly and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things ſue- 
ceeding' happily, and with great admiration for a time; 
at length certain Thracian Women (pofſeſt with the 
ſpirit of Bacchns,) made ſuch a horrid and ſtrange notſe 
with 'their Cornets, that the ſound of Orpheus s Harp 
could no more be heard, infomuch as that harmony, 
which: was the bond of that Order and Society being: 

| diifolved, 
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diſſolved, all diſorder began again; and the- Beaſts 
(returning to'their wonted Nature) purſued one ano- 
ther unto Death as before: Neither did the Trees or 
Stones remain any longer in-their places: And Orpheus 
himſelf was by'thefe Female furies torn in pieces, and 
ſcattered all over the Deſart. *For whoſe cruel Death 
the River Helicon ({acred to the' Muſes) in horrible in- 
dignation, hid his Head under ground, and raifed it 
again in another place. 6. 

"The meaning of this Fable ſeems to be thus : Or- 
nob Muſick. is'of two ſarts, the one appeaſing the In- 
ernal Powers, 'the''other attracting Beaſts and Trees, 
The firſt may be fitly applied to Natural Philoſophy, 
the ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. 

-» The moſt noble- work-of Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Reſtitution' and Renovation of' things corruptible ; the 
other (as a leffer degree of it) the'Prefervation of Bo- 
dies in their Eſtates, -detaining' them from diſſolution 
and putrefation'; and--if thispift'may be in Mortals, 
certainly it can be"done by no other means than by 
the due and exquiſite temper of Nature, -as by the me- 
lody and delicate touch of arr Inſtrument. But 1ceing. 
it is of all things moſt difficalt+'it is ſeldom or never 
attained unto; and'in all likelihood for no'other reaſon, 
mors than'through curious diligence and untimely im- 
patience. '' And-'therefore Philoſophy- hardly able to 
produce fo 'excelletit an effe& -in a penſive humour, 
(and that without cauſe) bufies: her {elf about Humane 
Objeas, and by Perſuaſion and Eloquence, inſinuating 
the love of Vertue, Equity, and Concord in the minds 
of Men; draws multitudes of Peopie to a Society, 
makes them ſubje&s to Laws, obedient to Government, 
and forgetful cf their unbridled Aﬀections, whilſt 
wy give ear-to Precepts, and ſubmit theinſelves to 
Diſcipline 3 whence follows 'the building of Houſes, 
erecting of Towns, planting of Fields and Orchards, 
with Trees andthe like, infomuch thar ir would not 
be amiſs to ſay; That even thereby Stones and Woods 
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were. called we and ſetled in order. And after 
ſerious trial made and fruſtrated aboat the reſtoring of 
a body mortal ; this care of Civil affairs follows in his 
due place : becauſe by aplain demonſtration of the une- 
vitable necefitty of death, Mens minds are moved to 
ſeek Eternity by the fame and 'glory of their Merits. It 
15 alſo wiſely faid in the-Pable, that Orpheus was averſe 
from the love of Women and Marriage, becauſe the de- 
lights of Wedlock and the love of Children do for the 
moſt part hinder Men from enterpriſing great and no- 
ble deſigns for the publick good, boldkng Poſterity a 
{ufficient ſtep to Immortality without Actions. 

Befides even the very works of Wiſdom (although 
amongſt all Humane things they do moſt excel) do ne- 
vertheleſs meet with their periods. . For it happens that 


(after Kingdoms and Commonwealths have flouriſhed 
for a time) even Tumylts, and Seditions, and Wars a- 


riſe; in the midſt of which hurly-buclies, firſt Laws 
are ſilent, Men returf to the pravicy of their Natures; 
Fields and Towns are waſted an depopulated ; and 
rhen (& their fury continue) Learning and Philoſophy 
muſt needy be. « ed ; ſo that a few Fragments 
only, and in ſome will be found like the ſcatte- 
red Boards of Shipwrack, fo as a barbarous Age muſt 
follow ; and the Streams of Helicon being hid under the 
Farth, (yall the Viciflicade of things' paſſing, ) they 
break out again, andappear in ſome other remote Na- 
tion, though not perhaps in the ſame Climate. 


i _ _— _— 
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COELUM, or Beginninps. 


VA E have ir from the Poets by Tradition, that Coe- 
luz was the Ancienteſt of the Gods, and that his 


Members of Generation were cut off by his Son Saturn 


Saturn had many Children, but devoesred them as ſoon 
as they were born;  Fupiter only eſcapt, who being 
COme 
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come to Man's eftate, thruſt: Sz##y» his Father into 


Hell, and ſo uſurped the Kingdom; Moreover he'pa- 


red off his. Father's Genitals with: the ſame-Faulebion 
that Saturn dilmembred | Celum, 'and! caſt theny itito the 
Sa:; from whence came VYinus.”' Not lonp* akey- this, 
(Fupiter being foarce: ſetled-and confirmed in this King- 
dotn) was invaded>: by- two memorable Wars. | "The: 
heſt-of.the 7irans, inthe: ſupprefling'of which S5/-(who- 
alone.. of all the Titans Favouring'Fupirer's ſide) took:- 

ing great: pains.”  'The-fecord was of the Giants, 


whom Fupiter- himſelf deſtroyed-iwith 'Thurderbots: 


and ſo all. Wars: being ended; he! d foeute.''''' * 

This Fable ſeems enipmatically*t6 thew from whence 
all things. took- their: beginning,” not' muck” differing / 
frorh that, Opinion: of Philoſe ; Which" Debocritus 
alterwards. laboured-to mainrart, i attributing Everriity 


to the firſt: Matter, and not: to:the-World.- In which ' 


he comes ſomewhat nearithe trutof. Divine Writ; - tel- 
ling us.of a huge:deformed Mas; before the bepihaing 
ot the ſix days Work. C2: 11 T9 07 

\ The meaning ofthe Fable'is - this: By- Celam'ma 
be underſtood that vaft-concavity;: or vaulted- 
that comprehends all Matter : and by. Saturn may be 
meant the matter. itſelf; which takes from his” Parens - 
all power of generating; forthe yniverſaticy-or whole 
Bulk of Matter always remains the ſame, neither in- 


creaſing or diminif hing in reſpe@'ofithe quality of its 
Nature : Jos beans x tions and motions-of 
it, were imperfet; and4ll agreeing com- 

ſitions of . carey aking - as it) were certain Worlds 
or Proofs or Eflays, and fo in proceſs of time a per- 


fe& Fabrick or Strb&ure was : . which ſhould 
ſtil retain. and keep; his form. - And-therefore the Go- 
vernmene of, the-firft Age was ſhadowed by the King- 
dom of Saturn, who for the diſſoiutions/ and 
ſhore continuances of G_ was aptly feigned to de- 
vour:has Children. The ing> Government was 


| note 
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thoſe continual Mutations  unto,..7#tarus:4 /place ſip: 1 


nifying Perturbation. This place: feems to be all that 
middle place between: the lower {dperficies of Heavenz: 
and the Centre of the-Earth: int which: all perturhati-; 
ons, - and. fragility, '-and.. mortality, or; corruption are; 
frequent. .During the former Generation of things ih) 
the time of Saturn's Reign, Venus wab.not born: for re 
long, 4s in the unive of Matter, Diſcord: was bet! 
ter and more prevalent than Concord; it: was neceſſary 
char.chere ſhould be total diſlblutian. or mutation; and: 
that in the, whole Febrick.. ' And' by this kind of Ge- 
neration -wers | tures produced. before Saturn was 
deprived of his Geaitgls.” When this ceaſed, that other 
which: wrought by. Fer, immediately came in; confi: 
ſting,in ſerled and; proniſees concord of: things, fo chat! 
Mention uld be:only:3n reſpect.of the parts; the uni-! 
verſal Fabrick remainihg whole and inviolate. ' 7 0) 
Saturn, they fay,; was depoſed> and. caſt down: into! 
Hell; hut. not. deſtroyed. and utterly”,extinguiſht;;: be-! 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould: rei; 
lapſe into the old Cheos and int again, which 


Lucretigs prayed might not happett. 19 his time: {1 2 


Ouod procul 3 nobit fleet forvims orig ; q 1 
Et ratio potins yuuw res: end” i 4763 z">=a501 


Of guiding Providenes-ba gracious,|:. x : | | | ; 
That chis net be %y remov uf from us; 
And,gram, that by us it may be expedted;; 
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For: "alierwards; the World ſhould: abit by i irs dw 
quantity; and poweb: Yet: from : the» beginning »there 
was a9 reſt :: foringhe:Celeſtial Regions there : firſt:fol- 
lowed:notable Mutations. whichiby:the , power bf the” 
Suy, (predominating; aver ſuperiotry Bodies) - were:{0: 
quiezed,:that the fate: of the World ſhould | be eviſers* 

::and afterwards.\(in inferipe Bodies) by the! Wy 
pre 
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Ito courit his Flock of Sea-calves, an 
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xreſling and diflipating of Inundatipns » Tempelts, 


'IWinds, and general Earthquakes, a, more peaceable 
 [dprable Agreement and I ranguyiy of 

1 IBuc of this Fable it niay convertib T 
' [Fable . contains Philoſophy, and. Philoſophy again' the 


of things followed. 
y be ſaid, That the 
Fable: For we know by Faith, that all theſe things are 
nothing elſe but the long ſince ceaſing and failing Ora- 
des of Renſe, ſeeing har both the” Matter and; Fabrick 
of the World are moſt truly referred to a Creator. _ 


PROTEUS, or Matter. 


PHE Poets ſay that Proteus was Neptune's Herds-man, 
+ a grave Sire, and ſo excellent a Prophet, that he 
might well be termed thrice"-gxcellent: for he knew, 
not only things to come, but even. things paſt as well as 
preſent ; ſo that beſides his $kill in Divination, he was 
the Meſſenger ang Interpreter, of all Antiquities and 
hidden Myſteries. © The. place 'of his abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom Way every day. at: noon 
then.to go to {leep. 
Moreovet he that deſired his advice in any thing, could 
$80. other means obtain it, but by catching him in 
{anacles, and , holding 'him faſt therewith'; who ne- 
rertheleſs 'to' be at liberty wolld turn himfelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; . ſometimes 
into Fire; ſomerimes into Water, ſometimes into the” 
tap of Beaſts, andthe like ; till at length he were r@. 
bred to his own Form again. , © IN 
"*This Fable may. ſeen 'to unfold the ſecrets of Nature | 
- Fay properties of Matter. "For under the Perſon of” 
Foteus, the firft Matter (which next to God is the, An- ' 
cienteſt thing* may be repreſented; For Mafter, dwells 
in the concavity of Heaven, as itt a Cave.  *' 

' He is Nep:we's bond-man, becauſe the Operations and, 
Diſpenfarions of Matter are chiefly exerciſed in liquid 
Fodies. CLE Bbrb445t a) JUEh 63); His 


— 
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His Ffotk or Herd* ſeems. to, be' nothing but the os. vj 
rt Species of ſ&nſible Creatires, Planes and Metals, 4 
bo; pes after the forming and pe perfeiing of of theſ 
ds, (habing ended as ic Ws 'her Task)) ſhe ſeems: Ff 
pfilon 0 more Species. And. this may be thi Y 
foraP of Pror His coilalit of his Flock, and of his 
Now. this is faid to be done, not in the mornings f ll; 
nor in theevening, but at noon ; to wit, at ſuch time 
bringing forth of <p out of Matter, duly prepared = 
and pr ſed, and in the middle, as it were. be- 
Tay in and declinations, which we 
d6ne about Ns he te of the. Creat on”: for then by: 4 
chit” power '0 'thit'] vige, Word (Producat,) Matter Xt 
a tid congregate it Telf (not byllg; 
art: $5. .of racnion , bur"inſtantly.) to the production [: 
Ahd- mh Ke] 
&d,) together with his Flock com leat; I 
Engg, things . 4 with. their ordinary ih 
+ mitter "not limited and' co rained,” and of 
6ck alfo of "miaterial beings. Nevertheleſs if 
— force, vexing and' urging her with intent & 
drp6ſe ''to "reduce" her" to * * nothing ; ſhe contrariwils Ji 
by the” Oni tency of God) being, 
clit in. 4 ſtraits 0 necaliny, doth change "wiſe 
thitigs, ſo that at length (by tetching a Grout i n1 
coulet M1 
rigue) berakes her ſeit” to her it being. The rea-;[ 
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er ſetths to (diffuſe; and 25it were ſpend if. 
[p 
© ſleep CNY take her reſt, not attempting the cone 
f 
ſleeping” 
as is moſt fit and+ <dfivenierſt ' for. the" perfecting and 
know ſuf nog of the Hol * Hiſtory) to be 
the” Creator's cornmahd 
of-i har an At and Conſtitution of Spec 
ar have we "the Narratian' of Proteus, ( fres, -' ? 
SruGttes' and Compoſitions of Specie: 
—_ MING of Narlte, Thall encoutiter Matter by* 1 
ihilation and abſolute deſtruction 
(cg, 
ratn” her ſelf into divers ira e Forms and 55 of, 
ſon'of which cofiſtrattit or binding, will be more &l ihe; 
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[wile and expedite, if matter be laid hoktjon by Mana- 
sIcles, that 15, Extremities, | It : 
ff. Now whereas ir is feigfted that Proteus was a Pro- 
IEIphet, -well skilled in three differences of Times, it hath 
$an excellent Agreement - with, the Nature, of Marter: 


FE» - ” . £ i > - 
i-Ffor, it is neceſſary that he that will know the Properties 
-23-" 


Efand Proceedings of Matter, :ſhould comprehend in his 
| L nderſtanding the ſum of all things, which have been; 

which are, or which ſhall þe, although. no Know? 
| E- can 'extend ſo far as tg fingular, and individual 
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: MEMNON, or a Youth too forward, 


"He Poets fay, that Memmon was the Son of Aurcz 
L ' 4, who (adorned. with beautiful Armour , and 
Slnimated with popular. Applauſe,) came to the Trojav 
MS74r.; where, (in ,raſh Boldnels . haſting unto, and 
thirſting after Glory) he. enters into fingle, Combat 
$I wich 4chi/les, the valianteſt of all theGrecians, by whoſe 
+ <ctul hand he ,was there ſlain: But Fupiter,pitying 
Yilkis deſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certairs kamenca- 
» Fble, and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fu- 
& Iocral Oblequies.; , Whoſe Statue alſo (the Sutr reflecting 
;{6-it with his Morning Beams) , did uſually, as is re- 
{ported ſend forth a mourntful. Sound. ST? 
+ This Fable may be applied to the unfortunate deſti- 
Fines of hopeful young Men, Who like the Sons of 4u- 
Js, (pufted up with the glittering ſhew of vanity, 
q i ne oltentation,) attempt actions above their ſtrength, 
fl 


and provoke, and preſs the moſt valiant Herges to com- 

bate with. them ; 1ſo that (meeting with their over- 
5 Jmatch) they. are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed ; whoſe 
 Juntimely Death is oft accompanied with tmuch pity 
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unt no 
br and commileration. For among all the Diſaſters that 
5s tn happen to Mortals, ve is none- ſo lamentable, 
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and ſo poweiftl to move compaſlion, as the flower of 
Vertue cropt with too ſadden a Miſchance. Neither + 
hath ir been often known that Men in their green years| 
=— ſo loathlome, and odious, as that at their} 

eaths either Sorrow is ſtinted, or Commileration mos -j 
derated ; bur that Lamentation and Mourning do notf +; 
only flutter about their Obſequies, like thoſe Funeral] >» 
Birds ; but this pitiful Commiſeration doth continue] | 
for a long ſpace, and ſpecially by Occaſions, and new "1 
Motions, and beginning BF great Matters, as it wengſ 
by the Morning-Rays of the Sun, their Paflions an 
Defires are renewed: 


| 


- 


R | 1 - 

TITHONUS, or Satiety. Uh 

JT is elegantly feigned, that Tirhonus was the Þ: - 
-7p 0 ys who - ugh to enjoy his Con 

pany) petitioned Fupiter that he might never diezllh 
wh (through Womeniſh overſight) forgetting to ily 
ſert this' clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with}; 
al grow old, and feeble ; it followed that he was ol 
by yy I" gry 6 oy; er T 
Age, that came upon him in a marvellous, and mile} 
rable faſhion, agreeable'to the ſtate of thoſe who n- . 
not die,- yet every day grow weaker and weaker with F 
Age : Inſomuch that Fupiter in commiſeration of ti] 
his Miſery,) did at length metamorphoſe him into. 


»Ppper. - -1R 
This x rk ſeems to be an ingenious Charadeer, 

Deſcription of Pleaſure, which in the beginning, Wal 
as it. were, in the morning, ſeems to'be pleaſenc and; 
delightful, chat Men defire they -might enjoy , #t};; 
monopolize it for ever unto themſelves, uhmindful of 
that Sariety, and Loathing, which (like old age,) wlll 
come upon ther before they be aware. 'And ſo af 
laſt, (when the uſe of Pleaſure leaves Men, the Deſi” 
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and Aﬀetion nor yet yielding unto Death,) it comes 
"to paſs thac Men pleaſe themſelves only by talking, 
and commemorating thoſe things which brought plea- 
ſure unto them in the flower of their Age, which may 
be obſerved in libidinous Perſons, and alſo in Men of 
*1 Military Profeflions ; the one delighting in beaſtly 
$1” Talk, the other boaſting of their valorous Deeds, like 
10 Graſs-hoppers, whoſe Vigour conſiſts only in their 
#1 Voice. 


' - , ” 


FUNDS SUITOR, or Baſeneſs. 
I s He Poets ſay, that Fupiter, to enjoy his luſtful De- 
Y of lights wok 
*F tures, as of a Bu 


' : 
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FI kiccefs of ſuch intentions being for the moſt part mea- 
fired by the nature and diſpoſition of *thoſe to whom 
SI Men fue for Grace ; who, if of themſelves they be en- 


dowed with no gifts and  Ornamenits 'of Nature, but 
"Ire only.of haughry and malignant Spirirs, (intimared 
a1/'by the Perfon of Fam) then are Suirors' to know 


" that 'it is good policy to omir all kind of appearance 
of .that may any way thow their own leaſt Praiſe or Worth ; 
and that they much deceive themſelves in taking eny 
© vther courſe. Neither is it enough to fhew deformity 
# R 2 in 
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in Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo appear even abje&tÞth 

and baſe in their very Perſons. |. Jie 

1 

CUPID, or an Atom. ilar 

'F Hat which the Poets fay. of Cupid, or Love, F 

not properly -be attributed to one and the ſelf w 

ſame Perſon ; and yet the difference is ſuch, that (byw 

rejeting the Confuſion of Perſons,) the Similitude mayph 
be received. 1 

They ſay, that Loveis the ancienteſt of all the Godgm 


and of all things elſe except Chaos, which they ho 
to be a Contemporary. with it. Now s touchinf Chae 
that by the Ancients was never Ggnifi with Divi 
Honour, or with the Title of the God. as fo 
Lowe, they abſolutely bring him in without a Father 
only ſome are of opinion, that he came of. an ,Eg 
that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he begat thel 
God, and all things elſe. There are four things a 
buted to him, perpetual Infancy, Blindneſs, ' Naked 
neſs, and an'Archery. -- There was alſo another Loug 
_which was the youngeſt of the Gods,” and he; they ſay 
was the Son of Venus. On this. alſo they beſtow the 
Attributes of the elder Lowe, as in ſome fort we'll apply 
unto him, | We | 
This Fable tends,. and looks-to the Cradle of Naturgh 
Love ſeeming to be the appetite or- defire. of the Aa 
Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the natural motion of 


v 


the Atom, which. is that Ancient and only Power that: 
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Forms and Faſhions all things, out of Matter, of whidi 
there is no Parent, that is to ſay, no/Cauſe, ſeeing eve 
ry Caule is as aParent to its effet. Of this power or 
virtue there can be no-Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
always except him, ) for nothing was before it, and 
therefore no efficient Cauſe of it. Neither was there} 
any thing better known to Natne, and therefore __ tl 
ther 
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ther Genius nor Form. Wherefore whatſoever it is, po- 
ſive it is, and+ but inexpreflible. Moreover, if the 
manner and proceeding of it were to be conceived, yet 
"could -it' not be by any Cauſe, ſeeing that. (next unto 
46God, )-it-is the Cauſe of Caufes, it ſelf only without 
any Cauſe. And perchance there is no likelihood that 
Ythe mannerof it may be contained or comprehended 
within the narrow compaſs of humane ſearch. Not 
IF without reaſon therefore it is feign'd to come of an Egg 
which was laid by. Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoſo- 
yIpher grants ſo much. | 

4 Eccl.3. 11. Cuntta fecit tempeſtatibus ſuis pulchra, & 
SY merdum tradidit diſputationibus eorum, ita tamen ut non inve- 
Wat homo opus, quod operatus eſt Deus, principio ad finem. 
That is, he hath made every thing beautiful in their 
Seaſons, alſo he hath ſet the World in their Meditati- 
orfons; yet Man cannot find the Work that God hath 
£ | ought, from the beginning even 'to: the end: For 
a#Fthe principal Law of Nature, or Power. of this Deſire, 
eacated (by God,) in theſe parcels of things, for con- 
curri ng and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetitions 
+$Jand Multiplications all Variery of Creatures proceeded, 
, n were compoled,) may dazle the Eyes of Men's 
J Vnderſtandings, and comprehended it can hardly be. 
I The Greek Philoſophers are obſerved to be very acute 
| gy in ſearching out the material Principles of 

lits 


gs; butin the beginnings of motion (wherein con- 
;{ lilts-all the efficacy of operation, ) they. are negligent 
and weak, and in this that we handle, they feem to- 
{be altogether blind, and: ſtammering ; for the Opinion 
ey of the Peripatericks concerning the appetite of Matter,, 
hy cauſed | by privation, .is in a manner nothing elſe but 
| Words, #25, oa ſound, than ſfignifie any Reality: 
x4 And thoſe, refer. it unto God, do.very well ; but 
e {then they; leap up, they aſcend not by degrees ; for 
dF doubtlebs there is onechief Law ſubordinate to God, in, 
ef which all :natural things concur and, meet, the ſame 
- | that in the-fore-cited Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe: 
il R 3 | Words, 
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Wards, Opus quod operatus eft Deus 2 principio uſque ad fi. 
nem ; the Work Me” God hath wrvlight yi the be. | 4 
ginning even to the end. - But Democritus, which en-, 
cred more deeply into the conſideration of this pointy < 
after he had conceived an Atom, with ſome ſmall dis! th 
menſion and form, he attributed unto it one only de ſo 
fire, or firſt motion, ſimply, or abſolutely, and an AL 
ther comparatively, or in reſpe&; for he thou a | 
all rhings did properly tend to the Centre of the WorldZJ'* 
wher tholk Bogies which were more material, it 
ſcend with ſwifter motion, and thoſe that had leſs Mats ſo 
ter, did, on the contrary, tend upward. But this Me; | ** 
citation was very ſhallow, containing lefs than was ex þ| - 
dient; for neither the gurning of the Celeſtial Bodiegh 7 


in a round, nor ſhutting and Opening of things, may} © 
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his Attributes; He is elegantiy deſcribed with perpetual * 
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ſeem greater 
firſt Seeds of 


Concerning his Blindneſs, the All 


Wiſdom ; for this Lowe, or Defite: (w 
ſeems to have but little Providence, 
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Jas it were, blind, ) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
"{duceth fo excellent, an Order and Beauty of Things. 
The laſt Thing which is attributed to Love, is Ar- 
| ery; by - which is meant, that his Virtue is fuch, as 
* | chat it works upon a diſtant Obje&t; becauſe that what- 
ſhever operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, ah 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
Jof Aroms and Yacuity, muſt needs infer, that the Vir- 
Itue of the Arom reacheth to a diſtant Obje& ; for if 
it were not ſo, there could be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of the interpoſition of YVacuity; but all things 
would ſtand ſtone ſtill, and remain 1immoveable. 

Now as touching that other Cupid or Love, he may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
gcould have no being before the conſtitution of Species. 
FE And in his deſcription the Allegory may be applied 
{and traduced to- manners : Nevertheleſs he holds ſome 
$8 kind of conformity with the Elder ; for Venus doth ge- 
J gcrally ſtir up a defire of Conjun&ion and Procreati- 
Joo, and Cupid her Son doth apply this deſire to ſome 
1 individual Nature; fo that the general difpoſition comes 
| fon Venus, the more exact ſympathy from Cupid: the 


one derived from Cauſes more near, the other from Be- 
if gnnings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 
bury Cupid, of whom every exquiſite ſympathy doth 
; 
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iſ  DIOMEDES, or Zeal. 


| 
k 02 ade flouriſhing with great Fame and 
14/ Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 
- | your with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed 
| forwarder than he ſhould have been) not to forbear 
| Yenus 2 jot, if he encountered with herin Fight ; which 
'] very boldly he performed, wounding her in the right 
Arm. This preſumptuous Fact he carried. clear for a - 

Ra4 while ; 
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while, and being honoured and renowned for his mas 
ny heroick Deeds, at laſt. returned into his own Coun-! 
try, whers finding himſelfhard beſtead with domeſtick 
Troubles, fled into _Iraly, betaking himſelf to the Pro; 
REIN of Foxreignets where in the beginning he. w 

torttinateand royally entertained by King Dawnus wil 

ſumptuous. Gifts, raiſing many 'Statues in honour « 

him throughquthis Dominions. But upon the very firſt 
Calamity that hapned unto this Nation whereunto he 
was fled: for. Succour, King Daunus enters into a cons 
ceit with himſelf that he had entertained a wicked 
Gueſt into his Family, and. a Man odious to the' God- 
dels, and an Impugner of their Divinity, that had da; 
red, with his:Sword, to, aſſault and wound' that God- 
deb, who,: in, their Religion, they held it  Sacrilegs 
o much as to touch. . Therefore, that he. might expi- 
ate his Countrey's Guilt,; (nothing reſpeRing the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality, * when .the Bonds of Religion tied 
tim with a; more reverend, regard) ſuddenly flew Dis: 
medes, commanding withal that his Trophies and Stas 


wes ſhould be aboliſhed and deſtroyed. Neither was 


it fafe to lament this, miſeraþle Deſtiny ; hut even hi 
Companions: in Arms, . whilft 'they mourned at t c 
Ge ae their Captain, .and filled all the places with 

laints and Lamentations, were ſuddenly metamor- 
phoſed into Birds like unto Swans,” who, when their 
Death: approacheth, fing melodious: and .mournful 
Hymns. - -\* | on 

This Fable hath a moſt rareand fngular Subjet: 
For in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heroes 
ba mentioned, we find not that any one of chem, þe 
des Diomezes, did ever with his Sword offer' Violen& 


to. any of the Deities. And indeed, the Fable ſeems in hint | 


to repreſent the nature and fortune of Man,” who 0 

lumfſclf, doth propound, and make this 'as the end of 
all his Aaons, to "worſhip ſome Divine Power, or to. 
| follow ſome Sect of Religion, rhowgh never {6 vaiy 
and ſyperſtitious, and with Force and” Arms'to oy 
Ky -4 FE _” 10 
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the ſame: For although thoſe bloody Quarrels' for Re- 
ligion were unknown to Ancients, (the Heathen Gods 

ot having ſo much as a touch of that Jealouſie, which 
is an Attribute'of the true God; yet'the Wiſdom of the 
Antient Times ſeems to be fo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and convince any Settof Religi- 
on; (though vain, corrupt, and* infamous, ſhadowed 


by the Perſon of YVeortrs, )-not by the force of Argument 


and Dodtrine,” and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Examples and | Authority, but labour to extirpate 
and root it ont by Fire and Sword, and Tortures, are 


encouraged, it may be, thereunto by Pallas ;. that is, 
by the Acrity of Prudence, and Severity of Judgment, 


by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they fee into the Falfi- 


ty and Vanity. of theſe Errors. And by this their ha- 
*tred of Pravity, and ,good zeal to Religion, they pur- 


chaſe to themſelves Sredt Glory; -and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteemed 


and honoured as the only Supporters of Truth and Re- 


ligion, when others ſeem to be luake-warmy ind full of 


*Fear. , Yet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- - 
-dureto the end, ſeeing every violent Proſperity, if it pre- 


vent not alteration by an untimely Death grows to be 
unproſperous at laſt: For if it happen that by a change 
of Government, this baniſhed and depreſſed - Se& get 
ſtrength, and ſo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
ſo fierec in oppoſition before, are condemned, their ve- 
+, Names are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 
Tis that Diomedes is {aid to be murthered by his Hoſt, 
it gives us to. underſtand that the difference of 'Religi- 
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6n breeds Deceit and Treachery, even among neareſt 
Acquaintance. 

"Nw in that Lamentation and Mourning was 'not 
tolerated but puniſhed ; it puts- us in mind, that let 
there be never ſo nefarious an Ad done, yet aryl is 
+ agg ome 
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ſome place left for Commiſeration and Pity, that even | q, 
thoſe that hare Offences , ſhould yet in Humanity . of 
commiſerate Offenders, and Pity their diſtreſs, ic be- Þ ; 
ing the Extremity of Evil when Mercy is not ſuffered | x, 
to have commerce with Miſery. Yea, even in the] ,. 
cauſe as well of Religion as Impiety, .many Men may | 
be noted and obſerved to have been compaſſionite,; 
But on the contrary the .complaints and moans of Di--Þ \ 
omedes's Followers, that, is, s | Men of the ſame Sea] 7 
and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and loud, like; , 
Swans or the Birds of Diomedes. In whom alſo thay}, 
rt of the Allegory is excellent to ſignifie that the! 5 
Words of thoſe that ſuffer Death for Religion, like'F ., 
the op dying Swans, do wonderfully work up- Þl ; 
on the Minds of Men, and ſtrike and remain a long; , 
time in their Senſes and Memories. L 
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DADALUS, or Mechanick. 


Echanical Wiſdom and Induſtry, and in it un-; 
+ lawful Science perverted to wrong ends, is ſha«/ 
dowed by the Ancients under the Perſon of Daedalus, | 
2 Man ingenious, but execrable. This Dedalus (for 
murthering his fellow-ſervant that emulated him) being} 
baniſhed, was kindly entertained (during his Exile); I | 
in many, Cities-and Princes Courts: For indeed he} 
was the Raiſer and Builderof many goodly Structures, | 
2s well in honour of the Gods, as the Beauty and, 
Dy Ons of Cities, and other publick places, but; 
ongh i = of Mod he is ; waglt gy It 
15 Ne tnat In £ ngine which Pa/iphae to. 
ſacighe. her Luſt in company with a Bull; ſo that by 
his wretched Induſtry, and pernicious Device , . that # 
nar Minetour (the deſtruction of ſo many hope- | 
ful Youths) took his accurſed and infamous begin- Þ | 
ning, and ftudying to cover and increaſe one Mo 

; C 
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LJ chief with another ; for the ſecurity and preſervati. 


'{ on of this Monſter he invented and built a yrinth, 


a Work for intent and uſe moſt nefarious and wicked 


* | for Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. AF 
| eerwards, that he wy not be noted only for Works 
1 of Miſchief, but be 

| & for Inftruments of Deſtrution, he was the Author 


ought after as well for Remedies, 


| of that ingenious device concerning the Clew of 


| Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſſable 
{| withoutany let. This Dedalys was perſecuted by Minos 
1 with great Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but he 
| always found the means to avoid and eſcape his Ty- 


ranny. Laſtly, he taught his Son Icarus to fly ; but 


l Novice, in Oftentation of this Art, foaring too 


igh, fell into the Sea and was drowned. 
* The Parable ſeems to be thus : In the beginning of 


F & may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
'F lodgeth , and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 


mongſt excellent Artificers, there being no kind of 
roſe more reciprocally tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. 

The Baniſhment alſo of Dedalss (a puniſhmentiin- 
ficted on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
dence) is- worth the noting : For Artificers have this 
Prerogative to find entertainment and welcome in all 
Countries, ſo that Exile to an excellent Workman can 
Life can ſcarce live out of their 
own Countrey. The admiration of Artificers is pro- 
ated and increaſed in foreign and ſtrange Nations, 
keing it''is a natural and unbred diſpoſition of Men to 
ralue their own Col -men (in reſpe& of Mecha- 
nical'Works) lets than' Strangers. 

Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts, that which 
follows is plain. The Life of Man.is much beholden 
to. chem, ſeeing many Things (conducing to the Or- 
naneat of Religion, to the Grace of Civil Diſcipline, 


' hardly be termed a puniſhment, whereas other Con- 
' ditions and States if 1 


' 1p |to the beautitying of all Humane Kind) are ex- 


tracted 
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tracted out of | their Treaſuries : And yet notwith-! 
ſtanding from-the ſame Magazine or Store-houſe are: 
produced Inſtruments both of Luſt and Death; for to 
omit the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far ex-'] - 
quifite Poyſons, Warlike Engines, and ſuch -like Mif-; 
chiefs (the effeas of Mechanical Inventions) do exceed: 
the Minotaur himſelf in Malignity and ſavage Cruelty. -- 

Moreover that 'of the Labyrinth'is an excellent Alle- 
gory, whereby is ſhadowed the nature of Mechanical: 
Sciences ; for all ſuch handicraft Works as are more? 
ingenious and accurate, may be compared to a o_ 
rinth in reſpe& of Subtilty and -divers intricate Paſſa-: 
ges, and in other plain reſemblances, which by the: 
Eyeof Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned,! 
but only by the Line of Experience. | 

Neither is it impertinently added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Labyrinth, did -alſof 
ſhew the Commodity. of : the Clew : For Mechanical 


Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well for hurt as} 
by 


th 


BD 
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for Remedy, and they have ina manner Power bothto 
looſe and bind themſelves. 4 
Unlawful Trades, and ſo by conſequence, Arts them-+ 
ſelves are often perſecuted by Mines, that is by _ 
which do condemn them, and prohibit Men to. uſe? 
them. Neverthelefs they are hid and” retained every 
where, finding lurking holes and places of Receipt,) 
which was well obſerved by Tacitus of the Mathema- 
ticians and Figure-flingers of his.time, in a thing not: 
ſo much unlike ; Geniis Homimum quod in Civitate noſtra'. 
ſemper & retinebitur| &- wetabitur. | There is a kind of 
Men''that will always abide'in our City, though al-? 
ways "forbidden. And yet notwithſtanding unlawful” 
and curious Arts of what kind foever, in tra&/-of: 
time, when they cannot. perform -what they promiſe, | 
do fall fom the good Opinion that was held of them; 
(no 'otherwiſe' than' Icarus fell down from: the . Skies,)* 
they grow -to' be contemned and: ſcorned, 'and fo:pe-? | 
riſh by too much Oſtentation. -And to'fay the Truth, 
ach | they 
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» Shnds not ſo happily ſtrairened by the Reins of Law, 
as 


wrayed by their own Vanity. 
. . 4 | Y 
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ERICT HONIVUS, . or Impoſture. | 


1 He Poets Fable that Vulcan ſolicited Minerya for 
LIA her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 
*1 inflamed deſire offered her violence, but in ſtruggling 
-FF his Seed: fell, upon the Ground, whereof came Eri&ho- 
- | ns, whoſe Body from the middle upward, was. of a 
>| comely and apt proportion, but his Thighs and. L 
»Þ like the tail of an Eel, ſmall and deformed. To whict 
1] Monſtroſity.. he being conſcious,” became the firſt in- 
Fentor of the. uſe of Chariots, whereby that part of 
FE-his Body which was well proportioned might be ſeen, 
4 Md the other which was ugly and uncomely might be 
hid. . 
8. This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may ſeem to 
1 thew that Art, which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire) 
© 5 ſhadowed by Vulcan, although it labour by. much 
| Ariving with corporeal ſubſtances to force Nature, and 
© to make her ſubje& to it, (ſhe being for her induſtri- 
'& ous Works rightly reprefented by Minerva ; ) yet ſe 
+ dom or never attains.the end it aims, at, but with much 
{ ado and great pains (wreſtling as it were with her) 
2 | comes ſhort of its purpoſe, and produceth certain im-- 
| pertet Births and lame Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
, 


(with much ſubtilty and deceit) ſet to view, and car- 

ry” about; as it were in'triumph, as may for the.moſt 

rt be noted in Chymical productions, and other 

L anical ſubtilties and novelties, eſpecially - when 
+ | Cather perſecuting 


their intent, than reclining their Er- 
© rors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by force 
+ | than ſue for her Embracements by due obſequi Ws 
- | and obſeryancs, + 


DEUCALIOVN, 
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DEUCALION, or Reflitution. | £ 


Tx Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old World: 
being deſtroyed by a general Deluge) _ Deucaligh® 
and Pyryba were only left alive ;; who praying will'$ 
fervent and zealous devotion, that they might knowl * 
by what means to repair Mankind, had anſwer frowlt& 
an Oracle that they Ihould obtain what they defiregy$ 
if taking the Bones of their Mother they caft them bel? 
hind their Backs ; which at firft ftruck them with ® 

eat amazement and ir, ſeeing (all things be _ 


defaced by the Flood) it would be an endlebl$ 
work to find their: Mothers Sepulchre, bur at lengdl® 
they underſtood that by Bones the Stones of the Eart 
. (feeing the Earth was the Mother of all things) wet 
ſgnified by the Oracle. | br 
This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, andfF 
to corret an error familiar to Men's conceits : Fat 
through want of knowledge Men think that thing 
hs take renovation and reſtauration from their p 
tation and' dregs, no otherwiſe than the Pheni 
from the Aſhes, which in no cafe can be admirteW3 
feeing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfillg; 
their periods,are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch thinggl& 
We muſt therefore look back to more common Prinalt® 
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'ingin her Right Hand aJavelin of 4h, and in her 
Þ lett a Pitcher with the ſimilitudes of '«/£rhiopians en- 
graven on it; and laſtly, ſhe is deſcribed ſitting on an 


rt. | 
4. The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name Ne- 
of meſis doth plainly ſignifie Revenge or Retribution, her 
a4 office and adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of the 
, *& ple) to hinder the 'conſtant and perpetual felicity 
ot happy Men, and to interpoſe her word, weto, E 
4” did the continuance of it ; that is, not only to 
2 haſtiſe Inſolency, bur to intermix proſperity (though 
* "harmleſs and in a mean) with the Viciflitudes of ad- 
© verſity, as if it were a cuſtom, that no mortal Man 
$8 hould be admitted to the Table of the Gods but for 
20 port. Truly when I read that Chapter, wherein Cai- 
30% Plinius hath colleted his misfortunes and miſeries of 
SE neuftus Ceſar, whom of all Men TI thought the moſt 
Ftappy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy 
4 th Fortune, and in whoſe mind might be noted neither 
pride, nor lightneſs, nor nicenefs, nor diſorder, nor 
SE melancholy, (as that he had appointed a time to die of 
Is own accord,) I then Aces this Goddeſs to be great 
and powerful, to whoſe Altar ſo worthy a Sacrifice as 
Ehis was drawn. | 
1 The Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
RMhat is, the Viciflitude'of things and Divine Judgmenc 
obſcure and ſecret: For the alteration of things are 
} | ory repreſented by the Sea, in reſpe& of the conti- 
2 fival Ebbing' and Flowing of it, and hidden Provi- 
42 dence is well ſet forth by the Night ,: For even the 
FF Nofturnal Nemeſis (ſeeing Humane judgment differs 
4 much from Divine) was ſeriouſly obſerved by the 
Hudthen, 


Virgil Xneid. lib. 2. 
' wm Cadit & Ripveus juſtiſſimus unus, 
Qui fuit ex Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus aqui. 
Diis aliter viſum 
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That day, by. Greek#ſb force, was. Ripheus ſlain 
So juſt and {tri er of the Law, 


. As Troy. within her Walls, did not contain 
A better Man : Yet God then good it faiv. 


| Sheis deſcribed with Wings, becauſe the changes 

things are ſo ſudden; as that they are ſeen before fore: 
ſcen: For in the Records of all Ages, we find it f6 A 
the moſt part true, that great Potentates, and wile. 
Men, have periſhed by thoſe misfortunes which thayy 
moſt contemned ; as may be obſerved in Marcus Cicen 

who being admoniſhed by Decius Brutus of Oftavius Ca-: 
ſar's hypocritical friendſhip and hollow-heartednefs,to- 
wards him, returns. this -anſwer, Te autem, mi Brute 
ficut. debeo, amo, quod. iſtud quicquid eff nugarum me ſel 
wvoluiſti: | muſt ever, acknowledge my ſelf Dear Brutuf 
beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt been! 
careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem but 
a needleſs trifle ro be doubted. J 


- FT ” 


Nemeſis 1s alſo adorned with a Coronet, to ſhew th 
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when Fortunes Favouritesand great Potentates 2 


me tF 
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to: Men ſitting as it were upon-the Pinacle of Proſper 
ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſs of ſicknasf 
and misfortunes, perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treachery 
of Foes, change of Eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly” 
. to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe e«£tb:opianY."* 
| et in Nemeſis her Pitcher. Yirgil in deſcribing th&J">. 

attel of .4#ium, ſpeaks thus elegantly of Gleopatra. © 


Regind 
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Regina mm mediis patrio vocat agmina fiftro 
Nec dum etiam germmos a ergo reſ} prctt angues. 
7 b gn 


»'The Queen amid'ſt this -harly-burly fands, 
And with her Countrey Timbrel calls her Bands; 
Not ſpying yet, where crawl'd behind her Back, 
| Two deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled black. 


But not long after, which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
nooks of e/£thiopians were {till before her Eyes. 
»Eaſtly; k is wifely added, That Nemeſis rides upon 
i Harr, becauſe a, Hart is a moſt lively Creature. 
And albeit, it may be, that ſuch as are cut off by Death 
wtheir Youth prevent and ſhun the power of Nem-/ ; 
je doubtleſs ſuch, whole proſperity and power conti- 
Yue long, are made ſubject unto her, and lie as it were 
mdden' under her Feet. 


_—_ CSC 


es 


; 
| ACHELOUS, or, Battel. 


is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hereules and 
LEL Achelous as Rivals contended for the Marriage of 
| Bianira, the matter drew them to combate, wherein 
belous took upon him many divers ſhapes, for ſo was 
FEtin his power to do, and amongſt others, transfor- 
yung himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull, 
YUaulrs Hercules and provokes him to hgh. But Hercu- 
$#*, for all this, ſticking to his old Humane Form, cou- 
Faeouſly encounters him, and fo the Combat goes 
Joundly on. * But this was the event, That Hercule: 
Eve away one of the Bull's Horns, wherewith he be- 
4% mightily daunted and prieved, to ranſome his Horn 
Iain, was contented to give Hercules, in exchange 
=Jreof, the Amaltbean Horn, or Cornu-Copia. 


S ER 
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This Fable hath relation unto the Expeditions of [far 
War, for the Toons thereof on the defenſive [or 
part (which. exprelt in the Perſon of Achelous).cis-ve; 8 
diverſe and uncertain. But the invading Party is mol 

commonly. of; one-fort, and that very ſingle, confiſting Fo 
of an Army. by Land, or perhaps: of a Navy: by: Sea; fin” 
But for a King that in his own Territory,: expedts/an [ho 
Enemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies./' Towns, [to 
he aſſembles Men out of the Countreys and Villages, Jan 


he. raiſeth Citadels, he builds and hreaks down Bridges, Iwa 
other Dire&ions, inſomuch, that every, day he prefers 
care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed for Vicuals in a 


he diſpoſeth Gariſons, and placeth Troops of Soldienfl6 
beth new Forms. and Orders; and. then at laſt havi 
accommodated all. things compleat for defence, he 
Encmy-Country; and therefore affe&s chiefly to haſimuid 


on Paſſages of Rivers, on Ports, on Mountains, ah jo 
Ambuſhes in Woods, and is buſied with a multitude « 

Wit 
rightly repreſents the form and manner of a fierce fight 
ting Bull. On the other ſide, the Invader his, greathF ivy 

mh 
on Battel: For it it ſhould happen, that after a Fielbiite 
fight, he prove the. Vitor, and-as-it were, break theRett: 
Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this follows, that 
tis Enemy being ſtricken with Terror, and abaſed WNT 
his, Reputation, preſently bewrays his weakneſs, andifilt 
ſccking to repair his loſs, retires himſelf co ſome {trout 
hold, abandoning to the Conqueror the ſpoil: and ſaw 
of his Country and Cities; which-may well-be terms 
a Type of the Amalthean Horn. Wo 
T1 


DIGNTISUS, Or Paſſions. 


"TP HEY fay that Semcle, Fupiter's Swoerheart, (tw 
ving bound her Paramour, by an. irrevocalwtc 
Oath, co grant her one Requeſt which ſhe would wan, 


guire) deſired 'that he would accompany her * hefithe 
| aims 
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ame form wherein he accompanied Fa: Which he 
granting (as not able to deny) it came to paſs, that 
Fe miſcreble Wench was burnt with Lightning. Bur 
Infant which ſhe bare in her Womb, Japwer, the 
ir, took our, and kept it in a gaſh which he cur 


| 
p. 
; 
fin bis Thigh, dll the Months were compleat that ic 
| Should be'born. This burthen made Fupirer fomewhat 
;$ro limp, whereupon the Child (becauſe it was heavy 
and troubleſome to its Father while it lay in his Thigh) 
| was called Dionyſus. Being! born, it was committed 
| 


© Proſerpina' for ſome years to be Nurft, and being 
up, it' had ſuch a' Maiden face, as that a Man 
d hardly judge whether ic were a Boy or Girl. He 
[ws dead alſo, and buried for a time; bus albirvracd 

wived: Being but a Youth, he invented ahd taught 
go planting and drefling of Vines, the making alſo, 
ud uſe of Wine; for which, becoming famous and re- 
Eiowned, he ſubjugated the World, even to the utter- 
LEmbſt bounds of India. He rode in a chariot drawn 
Wah Tygers. There danced about him certain defor- 
Mind Hobgoblins called Cobati, Arratus, and others, yea, 
peten the Muſes atfo were fome of his Followers. He 
took to Wife Ariadne, forſaken and left by Theſeus. The 
(Elree facred unto him was' the Ivy. He was held the 
Wirentor and Infticucor of Sacrifices, and Ceremonies, 
pad full of hw ern and Coney: He had power to 
dike Men with fury and madneſs; for it is reported, 


U 
at the celebration of his Orgies, two famous 
"INorthies, Penrbeus and Orpheus, were torn in pieces by 
Feertain frantick Women, the one becauſe he got upon 
"Ft Tree to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices ; 
"Fe other for making melody with his Harp: And for 
Jus Gods, they arein a manner the ſame with Jupiter's. 

There is ſuch excellent morality coucht in this Fable, 
Ws that Moral Philoſophy affords not better ; for under | 
wa Perſon of Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of Aﬀecti- 
n, Paſſion, or Perturbation, the Mother of which 


enough never ſo hurtful) is nothing elſe but the Ob- 
Ne ; S 2 jet 
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ject of apparent good in the Eyes of Appetite. And it 
is always conceived in an unlawful delire, raſhly pro, 
poundedand obtained, before well underſtood and con. 
ſidered; and when it begins to grow, the Mother of fi 
it, Which is the deſire of apparent good by too much['*) 
fervency, is deſtroyed and periſheth. Neverthele&! 
whil ſt yet it is an imperfe&t Embrio) it is nouriſhed 
and preſerved in the Humane Soul, (which is as it w 
a Father unto it, and repreſented by Fupiter,) but eſpe, for 
cially in the. inferior part-thereof, as in a Thigh, whee® 
alſo it cauſeth ſo much trouble and vexation, as thafſ®": 
ood determinations and actions are much hindred and 
ned thereby ; and when it comes to.. be confi ; 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were inn l 
act, it remains yet a while with Proſerpina, as witha gb 
Nurſe, that. is, 1t ſeeks corners and ſecret places, alfi** 
as it were, Caves under Grgltnd, until (the Reignsg fur 
Shame and Fear being laid Miide in a pampered audi 
ouſneſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome Vertue, | 
be-omes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. Andi \ -4 
moſt true, that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubthulf ther 
Sex, as being Maſculine in the firſt Motion, but Fen ' 
nine in Proſecution. h = 
It is an excellent Fiction that of Bacchus his rey 
ving ; for Paflions do ſometimes ſeem to-be in a deatifi* 
ſleep, and as it were utterly extin&, but we ſhould aa) 
think them to be ſo indeed, no, though they lay, 8N"* 
it were, in their Grave; for let there be but matter and © 
opportunity offered, and you ſhall ſee them quickly w* 
revive again. | | | WE 
The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto him;I**) 
every affection being ingenious and skilful in finding 
out that which brings nouriſhment unto it ; and indeed2% 
of all things. known to Men, Wine is 'moſt powerfWſ""! 
and efficacious to. excite and kindle Paſlions of whatF"? 


kind foever, as being in a manner common Nurſe tf" 
themali. | XP 
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Again, his conquering of Nations, and undertaking 
infinite Expeditions is an elegant device ; for Deſire 
Fever reſts content with what it hath, but with an in- 
e [finite and unſariable Appetite ſtill covers and gapes at- 
ter mgre. 
His Chariot alſo is well ſaid tobe drawn by Typers; 
"Yor as ſoon as any affeRtion ſhall from going a foot, be 
: dvanced to ride in a Chariot, and ſhall captivate rea- 
efon, and lead her in a triumph, it grows cruel, unta- 
fined, and fierce againit whatſoever withſtands or op- 
pleth it. 

k P worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridiculous Hob- 
{goblins are brought in dancing about his Chariot; for 

Bevery Paſſion doth cauſe, in the Eyes, Face and Ge- 
eFftdre, certain undecent, and ill-ſeeming, apiſh, and 
"Fdformed motions; fo that they who in any kind of 
Waffion, as in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem glori- 
Yo and brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to 0+ 
[dirs miſſhapen and ridiculous. 

In that-the Muſes are faid to be of his company, it 
"Wltews that there is no affeftion almoſt which is not 
FFlothed by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
{th derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
Fey ought to. be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 
Eaiting-maids, of affections. 
i "Again, 'where Bacchus is {aid to have loved Ariadne, 
gffat was rejeRted by Theſeus ;.it is an Allegory of ſpecial 
dlervation ; for ir is moſt certain, that Patſions al- 
1$vays covet and deſire that which Experience forſakes ; 
whad they all know (who have paid dear for ſerving 
192d obeying their Luſt) that whether it be honour, 
ur riches, or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or aig 
afving elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but 
ofings caſt off, and by divers Men, in all ages after 
Axperience had utterly rejected and ioathed. 

Neither is it without a Myſtery, that ' the ivy was 
n, Facred to B--cchus ; for the Ap lication ho:ds, Firft, in 
at rhe Tvy remains green in Winter. deconciy, in 
_- O 35 tnac 
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that it ſticks to, embraceth, and overtoppeth ſo many &. 
vers Bodies, as Trees, Walls, and Edihices. "Touching 
the firſt, every Paflion doth by reſiſtance and reluga. | 
tion, and as it were by Antiperiffaſis (like the Ivy of 
the cold Winter,) grow freſh and luſty. And asfyr 
the other, every predominate Aﬀettion doth agai 
(like the Ivy) embrance and limit all Humane * 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt ung 
them. | | 

Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites and 
Ceremonies were attributed unto Bacchus, ſeeing evay 
giddy headed humour keeps ity a manner Revel-rout in 

iſe Religions ; or that the cauſe of Madneſs ſhould by 
aſcribed unto him, ſeeing every affection is by Nan 
a ſhort fury, which (if it grow vehement, an 
habitual) concludes in madneſs, | 

Concerningthe rending and diſmembring of Penthy 
and Orpheus, the Parable is plain, for every prevk 
lent affection is outrageous and fevere, a if 
curious inquiry , and wholſome and free admont: 
ON. 
Laſtly, 'That confuſion of Fupiter and Bacchue, 
Perſons may be well transferred to a Parable, ſean 
noble and famous Acts, and remarkable and glon 
Merits, do ſometimes proceed from Vertue, and we 
ordered Reaſon and Magnanimity, and ſometimes from 
a ſecret Aﬀection, and hidden Paſſion, which are 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that4 
Man can hardly diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacchy, 
and the Geſts of Jupiter. 
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ATALANTA, or Gain. 


A TALANTA, who was reputed to excel in ſwift 
neſs, would needs challenge Hippemenes at 


match in funning. The conditions of the prize $7 
thee] 
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1 oblerye, that it is a lopg time, &'re (by che 
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theſe: Thar if Hiypowny won the Race, he ſhould 
uſe Atalanta; it he were out-run, that then he 


- ſhould forfeit his Life. And in the Opinion of all, the 


victory was thought aſſured of Aralamta's ſide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchleſs and inconquera- 
ble ſpeed, whereby ſhe had been the bane of many. 
Hippomenes therefore bethinks him how to deceive her 
by a trick, and in that regard provides three Golden 
OS or Balls, which he purpoſely carried about him. 
e Race is begun, and Atalanta gets a good ſtart be- 
fore him. He leeing himſelf thus caſt behind, being 
mindful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of the 
one ſide, both to make her linger and alſo to draw 
her out of the right courſe : She, out of a Womaniſh 
deſire, (being thus enticed with-the beauty ' of the 
Golden Apple) leaving her dire& Race, runs aſide, 


J ind ſtoops to catch the Ball, Hippomenes the while holds 


kn his courſe, getting thereby a great ſtart, and leaves 
be behind him : But ſhe by her own. natural ſwift- 


i gels, recovers her loſt time, and gets before him a- 


$2. But Hippomenes ſtill continues his fleight, and both 
the ſecond and third times caſt out his Balls, choſe in- 
ticing delays; and ſo by craft, and not by his adivity, 


wins the Race and Vidory. 


This Fable ſeems Allegorically to demonſtrate a no- 


Gf table conftiet berwgen Art and Nature ; for Art (fig- 


nified by Atalanta) in its work (if it be not letted and 
kindred) is far more ſwift than Nature, more ſpeedy 
in pace, and ſooner attains the end it aims at, which 
s manifeſt almoſt in every effe&t : As you may ſee 
t in Fruit-trees, whereof thoſe that grow of a Kernel 
are long ere they bear, but ſuch as are grafted on a 
Stock a great deal ſooner. You may ſee it in Clay, 
which in the generation of Stones, 15s long ere it be- 
come hard ; but in the burning of Bricks, 1s very 
quickly affected. Alſo in Moral Paſſages you may 

benefir of 
d 4 Nature) 
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Nature) ſorrow can be aſſuaged,. and cofnfort attain- 
ed ; whereas Philofophy (which is, as it were, Art of 
Living) tarries not / leifure of time, but doth it in- 
ſtantly, and out .of hand ; and yet this Prerogative 
and ſingular agility of Art 1s hindred by certain Gol- 
den Apples to the infinite prejudice of Humane pro- 
ceedings : For there is not any one Art or Sciente 
which conſtantly perſeveres in a true and lawful courſe, 
till it come to the propoſed End or Mark ; but ever 
and anon makes flops after good beginnings, leaves the 
Race, and curns afide to Profit and Commodity, like 
Atalanta. 7 


Declinat curſus, aurumque wolubile tollit, 


Who doth her courſe fotſake, 
Tle Rolling Gold to take. 


And therefore it is no wonder that Art and not t 
power to conquer Nature, and by Pa&tor Law of Co 
queſt, to kill and deſtroy her ; but on the contrary & 
fal!s out, that Art becomes ſubje& to Nature,and yield 
the Obedience, as a Wife the Hucband, , 


Inn" 
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PROMET HEUS, or the State of Man. 


He Ancients deliver, that Prometheus made a Man 

of Clay, mixt with certain parcels taken from 
divers Animals, who ſtudying to maintain this his 
Work by Art, (that he might not be accounted a foun- 
der only, but Propagator of Humane kind) ſtole up 
to Heaven with a bundle of Twigs, which he kindled 
at \the Chariot of the Sun, came down again, and 
communicated it with Men : and yer they ſay, (That 
notwithſianding this excellent work of his,) he was 


requited with Ingratitude, in a treacherous Confpirs | 
909 
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* For they accuſed both him and his Invention to 
ſep which was not ſo taken as was meet it ſhould, 
for the Information was pleaſing to Fupiter, and all 
the Gods. And therefore in a merry Mood, granted 
unto Men, not only the uſe of Fire, but perpetual 
outh alſo,a Boon moſt acceptable and defirable. They 
"__ as it were, over joyed, did fooliſhly lay this 
Gift of the Gods upon the back of an Aſs, who be- 
ing wonderfully oppreſs'd with Thirſt , - and near a 
Fountain, was told by a Serpent ' (which had the cu- 
ſtody thereof) that he ſhould not drink, unleſs he 
would promiſe to give him the Burthen that was on 
his Back. The filly Afs accepted the condition, and 
ſ the reſtauration of Youth (fold for a draught of 
Water) paſt from Men to Serpents. But Prometheus 
full of Malice, being reconciled unto Men, after they 
were fruſtrated of their Gift, but in a Chafe yet with 
Fupiter, feared not to uſe deceit in Sacrifice : For ha- 
ting killed two Bulls, and in oneof their Hides wrapp d 
wp the Fleſh and Fat of them both, and in the other 
only the Bones, with a great ſhew of Religious Devo- 
tion, gave Jupiter his choice, who (dereſting his Fraud. 
and Hypocritie, but taking an occaſion of Revenge) 
choſe that which was ſtopp'd with Bones, and fo turn- 
ing to Revenge (when he ſaw that the Infolency of 
Prometheus would not be repreſſed, but by laying fome 
grievous Affliction upon Mankind, in the forming of 


which, he ſo much bragged and boaſted) commanded 


Vulcan to frame a goodly beautiful Woman, which 
being done, every one of the Gods beſtowed. a Gift 
on her ; whereupon ſhe was called Pandora, To this 
Woman they gave, in her hand, a good'y Pox fuil of 
all Miſeries and Calamities, only in the bottom of ir 
they put Hope ; with this Box ſhe comes firit to !'r0- 
metheus, thinking to catch him, it peradventure he 
ſhould accept it at her hands, and ſo open ir : which 
he nevertheleſs, with good Providence and Foreſight 


tfuled. Whereupon Jhe goes to Epimethius (who, 


though 
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though Brother to Prometheus, yet was of a much dif. 
fering Diſpoſition). and offers this Box unto him, who 
without delay took it, and raſh'y opened it ; but 
when he ſaw that all kind of Miſeries came flutter. 
ing about his Ears, being wiſe too late. with great 
your and earneſt endeavour clapt on the Cover, and 
o with much ado retained Hope ſitting alone in the 
bottom ; at laſt Fupiter laying many and grievous 
Crimes to Prometbeus his charge. (as thar he had ſtalg 
Fire from Heaven, that in contempt of his Majeſty, 
he ſacrificed a Bull's Hide ſtuff'd with Bones, that he 
fcornfully reje&ted his Gift, and belides all this that 
he offered violence to Pallas) caſt him into Chaing 
and doom'd him to perpetual Torment : and by 7+ 
piter's Command, was brought-to. the Mountain Cay 
caſus, and there bound faſt ro a Pillar that he coulf 
not ſtir ; there came an Eagle alſo, that every d; 
ſat tyring upon his Liver and waſted it, but as m 
as was eaten in the day, grew again in the Night, cha 
Matter for Torment to work upon might never. 
But yet they ſay there was an end of this Puniſhment 
For Hercules croſſing the Ocean in a Cup, which thy 
Sun gave him, came tO Caucaſus, and ſet Prometheus & 
liberty, by ſhooting the Eagle with an Arrow. More 
over in ſome Nations there were inſtitured in the ho- 
nour of Prometheus, certain Games of Lamp-bearen, 
in which they that ſtrived for the Prize, were want 
to carry Torches lighted ; which who ſo ſuffered togo 
our, , yielded the Place and Vidory to thoſe that follow- 
ed, and fo caſt back themſeives; ſo that whoſloeve 
came firſt to the Mark with his Torch burning, got the 
Prize. 

This Fable demonſtrates and preſfeth many .true and 
grave Speculations, wherein fome things have been 
heretofore well noted, others not fo much as touch'd. 

Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly ' fignifie Provi- 
dence: For in the Univerſaliry- of Nature, the Fabcigk 
and Conſtitution of Man only was by the Anciens 


pickd 
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pick'd out and choſen, and attributed unto Providence, 
as a peculiar Work. The reaſon of i ſeerns to be, not 
only in that the Nature of Man is capable of a mind 
and underſtanding, which is the Seat of Providence ;. 
and therefore it would ſeem ſtrange and incredible, 
that the reaſon and mind ſhould fo proceed and flow 
from dumb and deaf Principles, as that ic ſhould necef- 
farily be concluded, the Soul of Man to be endued 
with Providence, not without the example, intention, 
and ftamp of a greater Providence. But this alſo is 
chiefly propounded, that man is as it were the Centre 
of the World, in reſpe& of final Cauſes, ſo that if 
Man were not in Nature, all things would ſeem to 
ſtray and wander without ſe, and like ſcattered 
Branches (as they ſay) wilas inclinations to their 
end: For all things attend on Man, and he makes uſe 
of, and gathers Fruit from all Creatures: For the re- 
volutions and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
ftin&ions of Times, and the diſtribution of tke World's 


"fight. Meteors alſo are referred to prefages of Tempeſis ; 


and Winds are ordained, as well for Navigation, as 
for turning of Mills, and other Engines: And Plants, 
and Animals of what kind ſoever, are uſeful either for 
Men's Houſes, and places of ſhelter, or for Rayment, 
or for Food, or Medicine, or for eaſe of Labour, or in 
a word, for delight and ſolace ; fo that all things ſeem 
to work, not for themſelves, bus for Man. 

Neither i it added without conſideration that cer- 
tain Particles were taken from divers living Creatures, 
and mix'd and tempered with that clayey Mals, be- 
cauſe it is moſt true that of all things comprehended 
within the compaſs of the Univerſe, Man is a thing 
moſt mix'd and compounded, inſomuch that he was 
well termed by the Ancients, a little World ; for a!- 
though the Chymicks do, with too much Curiolity, take 
and wreft the elegancy of this Word ( Microcoſm) to 
the Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, all 
Vegetables and the reit, or any thing thar holds propor- | 

| tion 
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tion with them ; yet this propoſition remains ſound and' 


whole, that the Body of Man, of all material Beings is 
found to be moſt compounded, and moſt organical, 
whereby it is endued and furniſhed with moſt admirable 
Vertues and Faculties. And as for ſimple' Bodies, their 
Powersare not many, though certain and violent, as exi- 
ſting without being weakned, diminiſhed or tinted by 
mixture ; for the multiplicity and excellency of Opera- 
tion havetheir reſidence in mixture and compoſition, and 
yet nevertheleſs, Man in his Originais ſeems to be a 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help it ſelf, 
as needing the aid of many things; therefore Prometheus 
made haſte to find out Fire, which ſuppeditates and 
yields comfort and help in a manner, to all humane 


Wants and Neceſlities : ſo thar if the Soul be the Form: 


of Forms, and if the Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtru- 
ments; Fire deſerves well tobe called the Succour of 
Succours, or the Help of Helps, which infinite ways 
affords aid and afliftance too all Labours and Me- 
chanical Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. 

The manner of ſtealing this fire is aptly deſcribed, 
even from the nature of things : It was, they ſay, by a 
bundle of Twigs held to touch the Chariot of the Sun: 


For twigs are uſed in giving blows or Stripes, to ſigni-. 


tie clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent per- 
cuſſion and mutual colliffon of Bodies, by which their 
material Subſtances are attenuated and ſet in Motion, 
and prepared to receive the | heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and fo in a clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtealth, may be faid to take and ſnatch 
Fire from the Chariot of the Sun. 

There follows next a remarkable part of the Parable, 
that Men inftead of Gratulation and Thankſgiving,” 
were angry, and expoſtulated the Matter with Prome- 
theus, A arach that they accuſed both him and his In- 
vention unto Fupirer, which was fo acceptable to nim, 


that he augmented their former Commodities with a' 


new Bounty. Seems it not ſtrange, that Ingraritude. 
towards 
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towards the Author.of a Benefit .(a Vice that in a man- 
ner contains all other Vices) ſhould find ſuch Approba- 
tion and Reward? No,'it ſeems to be otherwile : For 
the meaning of the Allegory. is this, that Men's.out-cries 
upon the defects of Nature and Art, proceed from an 
excellent diſpoſition, ofthe Mind, and turn to their good, 
whereas. the ſilencing of them is hateful to the Gods 
and redounds not 4 much to their Profit : For they 
that infinitely extol Humane Nature, or the knowledge 
ey poſſeſs, Dreaking out into a prodigal admiration 
of that they have and enjoy, adoring alfo thoſe Sciences 
they profeſs, would - have them be accounted perfect ; 
they do firſt of all ſhew little Reverence to the divine 
Nature, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
fects with God's Perfection: Again, they are wonder- 
fully injurious to Men, by imagining they have attai- 
ed the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, (reſting themſelves 
contented.) ſeek no further. On the contrary, ſuch 
s bring Nature and Art to the Bar with Accuſations 
and Bills of Complaint againſt them, are indeed of 
more true and moderate Judgments; For they are ever 
in Action, ſceking always to find out new Inventions. 
Which makes me much to wonder at thefooliſh and in- 
conſiderate Diſpoſitions of. fome Men, who (making 
themſelves Bond-ſlaves to the Arrogancy of a few) have 
the Philoſophy of the Peripateticks (containing only a 
Portion of Grecian Wiſdom, and that but a ſmall one 
neither) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold ir, not only 
an unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any imputation of Imperfec&tion upon it. I 
approve rather of Empedecles his Opinion ,who like a 
Mad-man, and of Democritus his Judgment, who with 
great moderation complained how that all things were 
involved in a Miſt) that we knew nothing, that we 
diſcerned nothing, that Truth was drowned in the 
depths of Obſcu ity, and that falſe things were wonder- 
fully joined and intermix'd with true (as for the new 
Academy that exceeded all meaſure) than oithe con- 


f:dent 
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fident and pronunciative SthooF of ' Ariforle. Let Mery 
Suche + f Na try fb renee, on Ie 
1perRection ature , they are | 
che Gods; 'and ſhall chereby obtain new Benefits and 
greater Favours ac their” bountiful Hands, and the' Ac- 
oufation of Promerbeus their Author ard Maſter (though 
bitter and vehement) will conduee more to their Pro- 
fir, 'than to the effuſe m the congratulation of his Tn- 
ventiort: For'in a Word the opimon of having enough, 
is ro be xtonnted one 'ofithe greatelt Cauſes of 30 
Now as touching the'kind of Gift which Men arg 
faid tor have received in reward” of their Accufation 
(to: wit, ' ar ever-fading Flower of Youth) it is tg 


fhew, chat: the Ancients ſeemed not to deſpair of at 


teifing the skilf by Means and Medicines, to put off 
Ole Ave, 'and to prolong Life, but this to be numbred 
rather among ſuch thihgs' (having' been once happi 

atrained'unmto.) ate now through Men's Negligence an 


Carelefneſs, utterly periſhed and loſt ; than among ſud 


as have been always demetd and never granted: For: 
they 'fignifte and thew; that by affording the true uſt 
of Fire, ant by a good-and ſtern accufation and con- 
viction of- che Errors of* Art, the' Divine Bounty is 
not wanting unto Men in the obtaining of ſuch Gifts, 
but Men are wanting to themlelves in laying his Gift 


of the Gods upon the back of a ſilly flow-paced Abs, 
oY 


which may ſcem to be Experience, a ftupid th 
and full of Delay : From whoſe leifurely and Snail- 
like-pace, proceeds 'that complaint of Life's brevity, 
and Arts length. And to fay the Truth, I am of this 
opinion, that thoſe two Faculties, Dogmatical and Em- 
perical, are not as yet well joined and coupled toge- 
cher, but 'as new Gifts of the Gods impoſed either up- 
on Philoſophical AbſtraQtions, as upon a flying Bird, 
or upon flow and dull Ex JET; as upon an A 
And yet methinks, I whe, not entertain an ill con- 


ceit of this Afs, if ic meer not for the accidents of 


Trayd 
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Travel and Thirſt : For I am perfiwaded, that who fo 
conſtantly goes on, by the: conduc of Experience as 

a certain Rule and Method, and not covers to-meet 
with fuch Experiments by the way, as conduce'erther 
to gain or oftentation, (to obtain which, he maſt be 
fain to lay down, and ſell this'Burthen) may prove no 
unfit Porter ©o bear this new addition of divine Muryi- 


Now, in that this Gift is ſaidto paſs from Men to Ser- 
rents, it may ſeem. to be added tothe Fable for orna- 
ment-ſake in a manner, unleſs it were inſerted to ſhame 
Men, that having the uſe of that Ccoleſtial Fire, and: 
of fo. many Arts, are not able-to-get unto themſelves 
ſuch things as Nature it folf beftows upon many other 
Crearures. 

But that ſudden. reconciliation of Men to Promethens, 
cer they were fruſtrated of 'their hopes, contains a 
profitable and wiſe Note, ſhewing the levity- and -te- 
merity of Men in new Experiments ; for if they have 
not preſent Succeſs, anfwerable to their expectation, 
with too ſudden haſt deſiſt from that they began, and 
with precipirancy returning to their former experiments, 

ze reconciled to them again. 
\ The ftate of Man, in refpe&tof Arts, and ſuch things 
5 concern the Intelle&t, being now deſcribed, the Pa- 
ble pafteth to Religion : For after the planting of 
, follows the ſetting of Divine Principles, which 
Kpoc hath over-ſpread and polluted. By that two- 
fold | Sacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the 
Perſons of a true Religious Man, and an Hypocrite. 
In the one is contained Fatneſs, which (by reaſon of 
the Inflammation and Fumes thereof,) is called, The 
Portion of God ; by which his Aﬀection and Zeal, (rend- 
ng-to. God's Giory, and aſcending towards: Heaven) 
ſignified. In him alſo are contained the Bowels of 
Charity, and in him is found that good and whole- 
bme Fleſh. Whereas in the other, therg is neking 
ut 
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8 The Wiſelom of the Ancients. 
but dry-and naked Bones ; which nevertheleſs, do ſtuff 
up the Hide, and make it appear like a fair and good- 
ly, Sacrifiee.: By this may: be welt meant thoſe exter- 
nal: and. vain Rites;: and empty Ceremonies by which 
Men de. oppreſs and: fill' up the ſincere Worſhip of 
God, | things compoſed rather for oſtentation, than any 
way conducing to: true'Piety,: Neither do they hold 
it ſufficient to offer ſuch mock-Sacrifices unto. | 
except they alfolay;them before him, -as if he had chv- 
{ea and ;beſpoke-them. Certainly the Prophet in the 
perion of ' God, - doth thus expoſtulate concerning this: 
Choice, Iſa. 58. 5. Num tandem hor -efÞ illud Fejuniun 
quod ELEGI, ut homo animam ſuam mm diem unum. affii-. 
gat, & eaput = Junceti demittat 2 1s.it ſuch a. 'Faſt, 
chat T have choſen, that a Man ſhould aMid his Soul for) 
a day, and tobow down his head ikea: Bulruſh? - 
Having now touch'd the State of Religion, the Pa-: 
rable converts it ſelf to the Manners and Conditions: 
of humane Life. : And-it is a common, but apt inters; 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant pleaſure and volups 
cuouſneſs ; which (when the civil Life is pamper' 
with too much Art; and Culture, and Superfluity,) 1s 
ingendred, as it were, by the efficacy of Fire, and; 
therefore the work of Voluptuouſneſs is attributed unto! 
Vulcan, who alſo himſelf doth repreſent Fire. From 
this do infinite Miſeries, together with too late repens. 
tance, proceed, and-overflow the Minds, and Bodi 
and Fortunes of Men, and that not only in reſpect of 
particular Eſtates, but even over Kingdoms and Come 
monwealths ; for from this Fountain have Wars, Tu- 
mults, and Tyrannies derived their Original. 
- Bur it would be worth the Labour to confider how 
elegantly and proportionably this Fabie doth delineate 
ewo Conditions ; or (as I may ſay) rwo Tabies or 


Examples of humane Life, under the Perſons of Pro- , 


metheus, or Epimetheus ; for they that are of Fpimetheus 
his Se&, are improvident, not foreſceing what may 
come to pals hereafter ; eſteeming that belt yew 
CEms 
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ſeems moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
hat they are overtaken with many miſeries, difficulties, 
and calamities, and ſo lead their Lives almoſt in per- 
petual affliction ; but yer notwithſtanding they-pleaſe 
their Fancy, and out of ignorance of the paſſages of 
things, do entertain many vain hopes in their mind, 
whereby they ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreams) ſo- 
lace themſelves, aid ſweeten the Miſeries of their Life. 
But they that are Prometheus his Scholars, are Men en- 
dued with Prudence, foreſeging things to come, wa- 
ily ſhunning, and avoiding many Evils and Misfor- 
wnes. But to theſe their good Properties, they have 
dſo annexed, that they deprive themſelves, and de- 
faud their Genius of many lawful Pleaſures, and divers 
Recreations, and (which is worlſe,) they vex, and tor- 
nent themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
fars ; for being chained to the Pillar of Neceſlity, 
bey are afflicted with innumerable cogitations, (which, 
kauſe they are very {wift, may be fitly compared 
van Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnaw- 
og and devouring the Liver, unleſs fometimes, as it 
vere, by Night, it may be they get a little recreation, 
ud caſe of Mind ; but ſo, as that they are again ſud- 
tnly aſſaulted with freſh anxieties and fears. 

"Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
o either condition, that they ſhould retain the Com- 
gdities of Providence, and free themſelves from the 
leries of Care and Perturbation ; neither indeed 
an any attain unto it, but by the aſſiſtance - of Her- 
ales, that is, Fortitude , and Conſtancy of Mind, 
Which is prepared for every Event and armed in all 
tunes, foreſecing without fear, enjoying without 
tathing, andſuffering without Impatience. Ir is worth 
be noting. alſo, that this Vertue was not natural to 
Frmetbeus, but adventitial, and from the indulgence 
a another ; for no in-bred and natural Fortitude is 
We to encounter with theſe Miſeries. Moreover, this 
Iertue was received and brought unto him from the 
oy T remoteſt 
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retmoteſt part of the Ocean, and from the. Sun, that i 
from Wiſdom, as from the Sun ; and from the Med 
cation of Inconſtancy, or of the Waters of human 
Life, as from the failing upon the Ocean ; which twe 
Virgil hath well conjoyned in theſe Verles ; 


| Felix qui poiuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
Quique metus omnes, &* mexorabile fatum 


Subjecit fedibus, ftrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things : 
And that with dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs Threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Acheror. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the confolati 
and confirmation of Men's Minds, that this noble 
ro Crols'd the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, left peradve 
ture,. they "might too much fear that the ſtraits & 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of this 


titude and Conftancy. Of which very thing Send 


well conceived, when he ſaid, Magnum eſt habere fin 
fragilitatem hominis, &* ſecuritatem Dei. It is a gh 


matter for Humane Frailty and Divine Security tol 


one and the ſelf-ſame time, in one and the ſelf-fan 
SubjeR. Ba! | 


But now we are to ſtep back a little again to tha 


which by premeditation paſt over, left a Breach ſho 


be made in thoſe things that were 1o link d togeths 


That therefore which I could touch here, is that | 
Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſeeking to berea 
Minerva ot- her Virginity : For queſtionlels, it ' 


this hainous offence that-brought that punithment' 


devouring his Liver, upon him ; which is nothing e 


but to ſhew, that when we are ,puft up with too mus 


Learning and- Science; they go about oftentimes 

make even Divine Oracles fubje& to Sence and Re 

ſon ; whence moſt certainly follows 'a continual 
S {tradi 
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ſtraction, and teſtlegriping of the Mind; we muſtthere” 
fore-with a ſober, and humble Judgment; diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Humanity, and Divinity, and between the Ora- 
cles of Senſe, and the Myſteriesof Faith unleſsan Heretical 
Religion, and a comtmentitious Philoſophy be pleaſing 
Laſtly, it remains that we ſay ſomethingof the Games 
of Promethens, performed* with burning Torches, which 
again hath reference to Arts and Sciences, as that fire, 
in whoſe Memory, and; Celebration, theſe Games 
were inſtituted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe ad- 
monition, . that the. perfe&ion' of - Sciences. to be ex- 
ed. from Succeflion, not from the nimbleneſs and 
promptneſs of one only. Author.; for. they that are 
nimbleſt in Courſe, 'and ſtrongeſt in Contention, yer 
happily have not the luck to . keep Fire ſtill in their 
Torch: ; ſeeing it may be as well extinguiſhed by run- 
ning too faſt, as by . going to ſlow. And this run- 
ning and contending.with Lamps, ſeems long ſince to 
be incermitted, ſceing all. Sciences ſeem even now to 
J flouriſh moſt in their firſt Authors; Ariftotle; Galen, Eu 
did, and .Prolomy ; Succeſſion having neither effected, 


S fore to be wiſhed, that theſe Games, in honour . of 
Prometheus, or Humane Nature, were again reſtored 
4 anhdthat Matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Conibare an 
a Emulation, and not hangupon any one Man'sſparkling 
and ſhaking Torch. Men thereforeareto be admoniſhed 
A to rouſe up their Spirits, and try their ſtrengths and turns, 
2nd not refer all to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 

And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
to obſerve out of this fo well known, and common 

Fable ; and yet I will not deny, but that:there may 

be ſolne things in it, which have an admirable con- 

{nt with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion ; 'and 

elpecially that Dung of Hercules in a Cup, (to ſet 'Pro- 
4 methens at liberty, leems to repreſent an Image of the 
Divine Word; coming in Fleſh, as in.a frail Vellel, to 

TOY / of redeem 


T nor almoſt 1 any great Matter: It were there- 
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redeem Man from the Slavery of Hel. But I have in- 


terdited my Pen all liberty in this kind, leſt I ſhould < 
uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord. 


SCILLA and IC ARUVS, or the | & 
Middle-way. pa 


EDIOCRITY, or the Mziddle-way, is. moſt 
| commended in Moral Aaions ; in Contempla- | $: 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated ; though no lefs pro- | th 
fitable and commodious ; but in Political Employ- 
ments, to be uſed with great heed and jugdment. The ly 
Ancients by the way, preſcribed by Tcarus, noted the || te: 
Mediocrity of Manners ; ' and by the: way between. || Sc 
Scylla and Charybdis (fo famous for difficulty and dan- || mi 
ger,) the Mediocrity of intelle&ual Operations. 'It 
Icarus being to croſs the Sea by flight, was command-, || th 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould fly neither too high 
nor too low ; for his Wings being joined with Wax, if | — 
he ſhould mount too high, it was'to be feared leſt the 
Wax would melt by the heat of the Sun '; and if too 
low, left miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it lefs 
renacious ; but hein a youthful jollicy ſoaring too high, | 
fell down headlong, and periſhed in the Water. 
The Parable is'cafie andvulgar ; for the way of Ver- 
tue lies in a dire&t path between exceſs and defect; 
Neither is it a'_ wonder that Tcarus periſhed by exceſs, 
ſeeing that excels for the moſt part, is the peculiar fault 
of Youth, as' defe& is of Ape, and yet of two evil || (| 
and hurtful ways, Youth commonly makes choice of | it 
the better, defect being always accounted worlt ; . for. | v 
whereas Exceſs contains ſome Sparks of Magnanimicy, || 
and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the Heavens, De-'Þ| t: 
fect, only like a baſe Worm, crawls upon the Earth. || f| 
Excellently therefore ſaid Heraclitxs, Lumen ficcum, opti- || t 
me Anima ;. a dry Light is the beſt Soul ; for if wart 7 
| Soul | y 
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Soul contrat Moiſture from the Earth is become de- 

enerate altogether. Again, on the other fide,there muft 

| moderation uſed, that this Light- be ſubtiliz'd by 

this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroyed by too much 

fervency. And thus much every Man for the moſt 
part knows. 

Now they that would fail between Szyila and Cha- 
rjþdzs muſt be furniſhed, as well with the skill, as pro- 
perous ſucceſs in Navigation: for if their Ships fall into 
Scylla they are Split on the Rocks: it into Charybdie 
they-are {wallowed up of a Gulf. LT 

The Moral of this Parable (which we will but brief- 
ly touch, although it - contain matter of infinite Con- 
templation) ſeems to be this : That in every Art and 
Science,..and fo in their Rules and Axioms, there be a 
mean obſerved between the Rocks of Diſtin&tions, and 
the Guifs'of Univerſalities; which two. are famous for 
the Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


m—— 


— 


SPHTNX, or Science. 


TH EY fay that Sphynxz was a Monſter of divers 
forms, as having, the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 
the Wings of a Bird, and the Talons of a Gryphin. His 
abode was in a Mountain near the City of Thebes, he. 
kept alſo the High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambuſh 
for Travellers, and fo to furprize them: To whom 
(being in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
intricate Riddles, which were thought to have been gi- 
ven and received of the Muſes. Now if theſe, mile- 
rable Captives were not able inſtantly to reſolve and in- 
terpret them in the mid'ſtof their difficultiesand doubts, 
ſhe would rend and tear them in pieces. The Coun- 
trey groaning a long time under this Calamity, the 
Thebans at laſt propounded the Kingdom as a reward 


unto him that could interpret the Riddles of Sphynx, 
| T3 there 
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cthere being no other way to deftroy her: Whereupon, 
Oedipus (a Man of- piercing, and deep Judgment, but 
Maitned and Lame, by reaſon of holes bored in his 
Feet, ) moved with the hope of ſo great a Reward, ac- 
cepted the condition, and derermined to put it to the 
hazard; and fo with an undaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf before the Monſter ; wha asked him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, went 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, then upon three, 
and Jaſtly, upon four Feet again;-an{wered forthwith, 
that it was Man; which in his Infancy, iminediately 
after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing to 
creep, and not-long' after, ſtands upright upan  twq 
Feer; then growing old, he leans upon a Staff where, 
wich he Supports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem.to have 


three Feet; and at laſt, in decrepid years, his ſtrength 


failing him, he: falls: groveling again. upon four,and lig 
bed-rid. Having honed bo h/true Anſwer gotten 
the Victory, he inſtantly flew this Sphynx, (and laying 
her Body upon an Afs, ) leads it;” as it were, in "Tri 
umph ; and fo (according to.the condition, ) was Crea- 
ted King of the Thhans? ANG 
This Fable contains in it no leſs wiſdom than ele. 
BAncy, and it feerfisto point af Science, eſpecially . that 
which is joyned-with practice, | for Science may not ab- 
ſurdly be termed'a Monſter,: as being by the igriorant 
and. rude multitude always held in admiration: * It s 
diverſe in ſhape: and figure, by reaſon of the infinite 
variety of Subjects, wherein it is converſant. A mats 
den Face and Voice is attributed unto it for its gracious 
countenance and volubiity of Tongue. Wings aread- 
ded;' becauſe Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fly from one to another, as it 'were,. in a moment, fee- 
ing that the communication of Science is as the kindling 
of one light at another. Elegantiy alſo it is feigned to 
have ſharp and hooked Talons ;'becauſe the Axioms 
and Arguments of Science do ſo faſten upon the mind, 
and ſo ttiongiy apprehended and hold it, as that ir ftis 
h not 
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not or evade, which is noted alſo by the Divine Philo- 
ſopher, Eccleſ. 12. 12. Verba ſapientum (faith he) ſunt 
ranguam aculei & weluti clavi in altum defixi. The words 
of the wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driven far in. 
Moreover, all Science ſeems to be placed in it 
and high Mountains; as being thought to be a lofty 


and high thing, looking down upon ignorance with a 
ſornful Eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alfo a great- 
way, and far in compaſs, as things fer on the tops of 
Mountains. | 

' Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to beſet 
the High-way, becauſe which way ſoever we turn in 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Humane Life, we meet 
with ſome matter or occaſion offered for Contempla- 
tion. - 

 Sphynx is ſaid to have received from the Muſes, di- 
rers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to propound 
them unto Men, which remaining with the Mules, are- 
free (it may be) from ſavage cruelty ; for ſo long as 
there is no other end of Study and Meditation, than to 
know, the Underſtanding is not racked and imprifo- 


(ned, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even doubts 


and variety, find a kind of pleaſure and dele&ation : 
But when” once theſe eAnigma's are delivered by the 
Muſes to Sphynx, that is, to practice, fo that if it be ſgl- 
licited and urged by Action, and Eleftion, and Deter- 
mination; then they begin to be troubleſome and ra- 
ging ; and unleſs they be refolved and expediced, they 
do wonderfully torment and vex the minds of Men, 
diſtracting, and in a manner rendrng them into fun- 
dry parts. | | . 
Moreover, there is atways a twofold condition pro- 
pounded with Sphynx her «Anigmaes: To him that doth, 
not expound them, diſtraction of mind; and to him 
that doth, a Kingdom ; for he that knows that which 
he ſought to know, harh attained the end he aimed at,” 


| and every Arrtificer afo commands over his work. 


T-4 : Of 
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Of Sphynx her Riddles, they are generally two kinds; 
ſome concerning the nature of things, others touchin 
the nature of Man. So alſo there are two kinds 3 
Empires, as rewards to thoſe that reſolve them. The 
one over Nature. the other over Men ; for the proper 
and chief end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and ſway over Natural Beings ; as Bodies, Me. 
dicines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things; 
although the School (being content with ſuch thing 
as are offered, and priding it felf with Speeches) doth 
negled realities nd works, treading them, as it were 
under foot. But that enigma propounded to Oedipus 
(by means of which he obtained the Theban Empire) 


belonged to the; Nature-of Man : For whoſoever doth 
throughly conſider the Nature of Man, may be in 4 


manner the contriyer of his own Fortune, and is born 
io command, which is well ſpoken of the Romany 
ts; | i 


Tu regere imnperio popules, Romane, MEement s, 
He t1bi'erunt Artes 


Roman. remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy Realms thou rule. Theſe Arts let be thy Law. 


It was therefore very appoſite, that Auguſtus Ceſar: 
(whether by Premeditatipn, or by a Chance) bare a- 


Sphynx in his Signet : For he (if ever any) was fa- 


mous nor ony in Political Government, but in all 
his Lite ; he happily,dilcovered many. 
new CSLWIgMmaes CORNCErning the Nature of Man, which 


the. courſe © 


if, he had not done with dexterity and promptneſs, he 


had often-tymes faln into imminent, Danger and: Dex: 


- 


ſtruction. 


Moicover, It is added in the Fable, that the Body. 
of Sphinx, when ſhe was oyercome, was laid upon an: 
Als ; which indeed is ag. elegant Fiction, ſeeing there. 

e 


is r:pthing fo acute and abſtruſe, but (being well under- 
4 > $4 - as X 5 S 4 \ 204 , | . ſto0d, 
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ſtood, and, divulged,) may be wall appretiended by a 
flow capacity. . 

| Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was over- 
come by a Man lame in his Feet.z for when Men are 
too Fw of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in haſting 
to Spbynx her e/&nigma's, it comes to-pals, that (ſhe 
getting the upper hand) their Wits and Minds are ra- 
ther diſtracted by Diſputations, than that ever they come 
to'command-by Works and Eifecs. 


O—_—_—_—_— 


 PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 


D LUTO, they ſay, being made King of the Infer- 
nal Dominions, (by. Far memorable -Diviſion,) 
was in. deſpair of ever attaining any one of the Su- 


| periour Goddeſſes in eſpecially if he ſhould 
x to Court LIC with Words, or with 


| any emorpus Benavione 3\ that of neceflity he was 
|| to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine : Ta- 


- " 


| king therefore the Benefit.of Opportunity, he caught 


up Proſerping (the Daughter' of Ceres, a beautiful Vir- | 


in,) as ſhe was gathering Narciſus-Flowers in the Mea- 
dows of Sicily, and carried her away with him. in his 
"| Coach to the Subterranean Dominions z3' where ſhe 
- | was welcomed with ſuch Reſpe, as that the was ſtiled 
- | the Lady. of Dis. But Ceres, -her Mother, when, in 
4 no place ſhe could find this her only beloyed Daugh- 
ter, in 4 forrowful Humour, and diſtrated beyond 
meaſure, went compalling the whole Earth, with a 
| burning Torch in 'her hand, 'to ſeek, and recover this 
+ | her loft Child. _ But when ſhe ſaw that all was in vain, 
| fuppoſing peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
ſhe importuned Fupiter with many Tears and Lamen- 
; | tations, that ſhe might *be reſtored. unto -her again ; 
| and at length, prevailed thus far, That if ſhe had taſted 
- | of nothing in Hell, ſhe ſhould have leave to being her 

(0 ram 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De. 
nial to her Petition, Proſerpine having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate : And yet, for all this, 
Ceres gave not over her Suit, 'but fell to Prayers and 


Moans afreſh : Wherefore, it was at Taſt granted, that 
(the Year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alter-' 


nate Courſes, remain one fix Months with her Hus- 


band, and other ſix Months with her Mgther. Not” 
long after this, Theſeus, and Perithous, inaft over-hardy' 


Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Pluto's Bed ; 
who, being weary with Travel, and ſitting down up- 
on a Stone in Hell, to reft themſelves; -had not the 
Power to fiſe again ; bur fat "there for ever. Proſer. 
pina therefore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Ho- 
nour there was'this great privilege -granted, That al 
though it were enacted; that none that went dow 
to Hell ſhould - have the'/power | ever to return from 
thence ; yet was this ſingular exception-annexed to this 
Law, That if any prefented Proſerpina with # Golden 
Bough, it ſhould be lawful: for him 66-40 aid com? 
at his'pleaſure. Now there was but one-ofily ſuch T 
Bough in -a- fpacious and ſhady Grove, which was not 
a Plant neither of it ſelf; but -budded from-a "Tree of 
another kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being pluckt 
off, another would inſtantly fpring out. \ F 
This Fable ſeems to pertain-to Nature; and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of 
ſubalternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have 
is derived, and to them doth again return. 
| By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that Fthereal Spi- 
rit, which | (being ſeparated from the upper Globe) s 
ſhut up and detained under the Earth (repreſented by 


Pluto) which the Poet well expreſt thus; 


Sive recens tellus, [edufFaque nuper ab alto 
e/Ethere, coonati retinebat ſermina cali, © 


Whether 
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Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
Was from the high-rear'd ether ſeparate) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
'The living Seeds of Heayen, her neareſt kin. 


This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the Earth, be. 


| cauſe nothing can with-hold it, when' it hath time and 


"I... 6. 
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leiſure to eſcape.. It is therefore caught and ſtaid by a 
ſudden contraction, no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould 
o about to mix Air'with Water, which can be done 
y no. means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid Apitation, as 
= be ſeen im Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the 
ater. + ET | 

Neither- is it elegantly added, that - Proſerpina was 
rapt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the Val- 
leys;” becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from ſlowneſs 
or {tupidity ; for indeed then is this Spirit moſt--pre- 
pared. and fitted to be fnatche by Terreſtrial Matter, 
when it begins to be coagulated, and become as it were 
flown. 

"* Rightly is Proſerpiva honoured more than any of the 
peer God's Bed-fellows,:in being ſtiled rhe Lady of Dis, 

uſe this Spirit doth .rule and ſway all things in 
thoſe lower Regions, Plzto abiding ſtupid and igno- 
rant. 

This Spirit the power Celeſtial (ſhadowed by C:- 
res) ſtrives, with infinite ſedulity, to recover and get 
again : For that Brand or burning Torch of eArher 
(which Ceres carried in her hand) doth doubtleſs fig- 
nifie the Sun, which enlightneth the whole Circuit of 
the Earth, and would be of greateſt moment to recover 
Proſerpina, if poflible it might be. 

| But Proſerpma abides till ; the Reaſon of which is 
accurately, and excellently propounded in the Condi- 
tions between Jupiter and Ceres : For, firlt, it is moſt 
certgin there are-two Ways to keep Spirtt in folid and 
terreſtrial Matter ; the: one by Confliention and Ob, 

ructior, 
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ſtruction, which ismeer Impriſonment and Conſtraint, 
the other, by Adminiſtration, or proportionable Ny. 
triment, which it receives willingly, and of its own 
accord: For after that the included Spirit begins to feed 
and nouriſh it ſelf, it makes no haſte. ro be gone; but 
is as it were, link'd to its Earth: And this 1s pointed 
at by Proſerpina hereating of Pomegranate ; which if ſha fi, 
had not done, ſhe had Hog ſince been recovered by Ih, 
Ceres with her Torch, compaſling the Earth. - Now # Jy, 
concerning that Spirit which is in Metals and Minerals I: 4 
it is chiefly perchance reſtrained by the folidity dffge; 
Maſs: But that which is in Plants and Animals, mls flg 
bits a porous Body, and hath open Paſſage to be gone tt: 
in a manner, as it liſts, were it not that it wilingh 
abjdes of its own accord, by reafor of the Relth it fin 
i its entertainment, The ſecond Condition concerning 
the fix Months Cuftom, it is' no other that an elegant 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year ; ſecing thi 
Spirit mix'd with Earth, appears above Ground in \ 
getable Bodies During the Suramer.Months, and in the 
Winter ſinks down again. = 1 
Now as concerning Theſeuy. and Perithoas, and theiffour 

attempt to bring Proſerpina quite hor £ the meaning atthe 

it is, that it oftentimes comes to. pals that ſome mort 
fubtil Spirits deſcending with divers Bodies to-the Eart 
never come to ſuck of any ſubalternal Spirit, wherebyffer, b 
to unite it unto them, and fo to bring it away. But 7 
on the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and neverma 
riſe more, that Proſirpina ſhould be by that means augſe 
mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. ff 
All that we can ſay concerning that Sprig of Gold snay 
hardly able to defend us from the violence of the Chyre 
micks, if in this regard they ſet upon us, ſeeing they 
Promiſe by that their Elixir to effect Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Natural Bodies, as it were, from 
the Portal of Hell. But concerning Chymiſtry, and{ut 
thoſe perpetual Suitors for that Philolophical E/:xir, wellfier 
know certainly that their Theory is without groun nr 
| | | an 
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md we ſuſpect that their Practice is alſo without cer- 
in reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
laſt part of the Parable, this is my Opinion, Iam indu- 
ed to believe by many Figures of the Ancients, that 
the conſervation and reſtauratiou of natural Bodies, in 
ome ſort, was not eſteemed by- them as a thing im- 
roflible to be attained, but as a thing abfiruſe and full 
of Difficulties, and fo they ſeem to intimate in this 
Bolace, when they report that this one only Sprig was 
po among infinite other Trees in a huge and thick 
I'Wood, which they feigned to be of Gold, becauſe Gold 
Is the Badge of perpetuity, and to be artificially as it 
Iyere inſerted, becauſe this effe& is to be rather hoped 
for from Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple or 
natural means. 


— mncs 
LD — 


METIS. or Counſel. 


HE Ancient Poets report, that Fupiter took Metis 
c to Wife, whoſe Name doth plainly ſignifie Coun- 
"Fel, and thar ſhe by him conceived. ' Which when he 
Found, not tarrying the time of her deliverance, de- 
Fours both. her and; that which ſhe' went withal, by 
which means Jupiter himſelf became with Child, and 
2s delivered of a wondrous birth ; for out of his head 
yer. brain came forth Pallas Armed. 
ut} The Senſe of this Fable (which at fiſt apprehenſion 
nay ſeem monſtrous and abſurd) contains in ita ſecret 
got State,co wit,with what policy Kings are wont to car- 
Fj themſelves cowards their Counſellors, whereby they 
$Þmay not only preſerve their Authority and Majeſty 
I 
y 
15 


| 
| 
| 
( 
s 


tee. and entire, but alſo that it may be the more ex- 


y Rolled and dignified of the People: For Kings being as 

$© were tied and coupled in a Nuptial bond to their 
nF-ounſellors, do truly conceive that communicating 
aith them about the affairs of greateſt importance, do 
veget detract nothing from their own Majeſty. But 
* | : when 
n 
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when any - Matter comes: to be cenfured or decreed 
(which is a birth) there do they confine and reſtrain 
the liberty. of their Councellors ; tft that which is dong 
ſhould ſeem to 'be hatche by their Wiſdom and Judg- 
ment. - $6 as at laſt-Kings (except it be in ſuch mat- 
ters as'are diſtaſtful and ligned which they alway 
will be fure_ to put off from themſelves) do affume the 
the honour and-praiſe- of all njatters that are ruminated 
in Council,” andy as it were, formed in the Md. 
whereby the reſolution and execution (which becai 
it proceeds from -power, and” implies neceſfity; 1s ee: 
gantly ſhadowed: under the Figure-of Pallas Armed) 

al} ſeem to proceed wholly from themſelves. Ne 
ther ſafficerh it, that it is done by the Authority & 
the King, by his meer will and free applauſe, excey 
witha!, this be added and appropriated as to ifſue out 
of his own Head'or Brain, intimating, that out of hy 
own Judgment, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, it was only 
invented and derived; '* © OO 
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The STRENS, or Pleaſures. . 


T HE Fable of the | Syreps ſeertis rightly to haif. 


been applied to the pernicious allurenients of Plex 


therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the A 
cients hive with a farther reach or inſight ſtrained 

per Matter out of them, hot unlikethe Grapes ill preſs'd; 
from which, though fome Liquor were drawn, ye 
che beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrens are ſaid to bs 
the Daughters of Achelous ahd Terpſichore one of the Mu 
ſes. Who in their firſt being, were winged, bur after 
raſhly entring into contention with the Muſes, were by, 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their Wings. Of 


ſure, but in a very vulgar and groſs manner. Andy 


whoſe pluck'd out Feathers the Muſes rhade themſelve} 


Coronets, fo as ever ſince that time all the Muſes have 
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| attired themſelves with plumed heads, except Terpſichore 
4 only, that was Mpther to-the Syrevs. The Habuation 
| of the Syrexs was in certain pleaſant Iſlands, from 
| whence as ſoon as out of their Watch-Tower they diſ- 

covered any: Ships approaching, with their ſweet Tunes 
| they would firſt, entice and ſtay them, and having 
| them in their Power would deſtroy them. Neither 
|| was their Seng plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch 
| rarkery of melodious Tunes fa fitting and delighting che 
| Ears that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed 

all Paſſengers. ' And ſo great were the miſchiefs they 
| did, chat cheſe Iſles of the Syrens,  evenas far off as Man 

can ken them, appeared all over white with the Bones 
(| of unburied Carcaſſes. For. the remedying of this Mi- 
th fery a double means was at laſt found out ; the one by 
Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 
s 


ment of his Device) cauſed all the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound 
to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould require 
| them ſo to do. But Orpheus neglected and diſdained to 
| be ſo bound, with a ſhrill and ſweet Voice, ſingin 
'Y Praiſes of the Godsto his Harp, fuppreſs'd the Songs © 
they Syrens, and fo free'd himlelffrom their Danger. 


7d This Fable hathrelation to Men's Manners, and con- 
a tains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parable : For 
df Pleaſures do for the moſt proceed out of the abun- 
my dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of 
&f| the delights and jovial contentments of the Mind ; 
+1 the which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 


R 


Inticements to raviſh and rap mortal Men : But Learn- 

ing and Education brings it ſo to pals, as that, it re- 

{trains and bridles Man's Mind, making it ſo to conſi- 

der the ends and events of Things, as that it clips the 

Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly to the ho- 

nour and renown . of the. Muſes ; tor after that by 

\ ſome Examples, it was made. manifeſt, that by the 
power of Philoſophy, vain Pleaſures might. grow. con- 

remptible ; 
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temptible; it preſently grew to great eſteem, as athin 
thr _ Ao; the Mind aloft, that "aa, 
ed to be baſe, and fixed to'the Earth; make the co- 
itations of the Men (which do ever refide in the 
Head, to be zthereal, and as it were winged. But 
that the Mother of the Syrens was left to her Feet, and 
without Wings ; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant 
than of light and ſuperficial Learning , a propriated 
and deſigned only to Pleafures, as were thoſe which 
Petronius devoted himſelf unto, after he had received 
his fatal Sentence ; and having his Foot, as it were, 
upon the Threſhold of Death, fought to give himſelf 
all delightful Contentments ; inſomuch, as when he 


had cauſed Confolatory Lettersto be ſent him, hewould' 
peruſe none of them, (as Tacitus — that ſhould - 
ut only read fan- 


give him Conroe and Conſtancy ;) 
caſtical Verſes, ſuch as theſe are; 


Vivamus, Mea Lesbia, atq; amemus, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
Omnes unius 2ſtimemus Afſis. 


My Lesbia, let us live and love; 
Though wayward Dotards us reprove, 
Weigh their Words light for our behove. 


And this alfo : 


Tura Senes norint, & quid fit faſq; nefaſque, 
Inquirant triſtes, Legumq; examina ſervent. 


Lee doting Granfire know the Law, 


And right and wrong obferve with awe! 
Let them in that ftrict Circle draw. 


This kind of Dodrine would eaſily perſwade to take 
theſe plumed Coronets from the Muſes, and to reſtore. 
the Wings again to the Syrens, Theſe Syyers are ſaid: 
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to dwell in remote Ifles ; for that pleaſures Love Pri- 
- yacy, and retired Places, ſhunning always too much 
' Company of People: The Syrer's Songs are fo vul- 
* garly underſtood, together with the Deceits and Dan- 
ger of them, as that they need no expoſition. But 
that of the Bones appearing like white Tlit's, and 
deſcried afar off, hath more Acuteneſs in it ; tor there- 
by is ſignified, that, albeit the Examples of AMictions 
be manifeſt, and eminent ; yer do they not ſufficient- 


es. 

As for the Remainder of this Parable, though it be 
not over-myſtical, yet it is very grave, and excellent : 
For in it are ſet our thite Remedies for this violent, 
enticing Miſchief ; to wit, Two from Philoſophy, 
and One from Religion. The firſt Means to ſhun 
theſe inordinate Pleaſures is, to withſtand, and reſift 
them 1n their beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all OC- 
calions that are offered, to debauſh and entice the 
Mind, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the Ears; 
and that Remedy is properly uſed by the meaner and 
baſer fort of People, as it were, Ul;/:s's Followers 
or Mariners ; whereas more Heroick and Nob'e Spi- 
rits may ouly converſ2 even in the mid{t of theſe 
{educing Pleaſures, if with a reſolved conſtancy they 
ſtand upon their Guard, and fortifie their Minds ;. and 
fo take greater contentment in the trial and experi- 
ence of this their approved Vertue ; learning rather 
throughly to underitand the Follies and Vaaities of 
thoſe Pleaſures by Contemp/ation, than by Submiſſion: 
'Which Solomon avouched of himſelf, when he reckon- 
ed up the mulritude of thofe Solaces and Pieaſures 
wherein he Swam, doth conclude with this Sentence, 


| Saplentia quoque Pt! r/everabat mecum. 
Wiſdom atſo continued with me. 


U.- Therefore 


2 deter us from the Wicked Enticements of Plea- 
r 
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Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spirits. of this excellent 
Temper, even in the mfAſt of theſe enticing Pleaſures, | 
can ſhew themſelves conſtant and invincible, and are | 
able to ſupport their own, vertuous Inclination, a- 
gainſt all hegdy and forcible perſwaſions whatſoever ; 
as by the example of Ulyſes, that fo as vg in« 
terdiced all: peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of his 
Companions, as the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
Poyſons to captivate the Mind, But of all other Re-, 
medies in this caſe, that of Orpheus is moſt predomi-: 
nant: For they that chaunt and reſound the praiſes of 
the Gods, confound and diflipate the Voices and In- 
cantations of the Syrens ; foreDivine Meditations do 
not only in power ſubdue all ſenſual pleaſures; but al- 
ſo far exceed them in ſwiftneſs and delight. 
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Written by way of Eflay. 
By the Lord Verulam. 


() Elizabeth was one, whom Nature 


and Fortune had made the Wonder of: 


her Sex, and an Ornament to Crowned 

Heads. For the truth of this we need 
not appeal to the Teſtunony of any Mozk, or 
of any ſuch like Solitary Reclyſe : For tho theſe 
men write acutely, and have extraordinary 
Judgments z yet being wedded to, and byal\- 
ſed by their own Fattion, they can never be 
faithful in tranſmitting a thing of this nature 
to Poſterity. But this is a Province that ee 
proper]: belongs to men of the firſt Rank, 
ſuch as ha: e had the management of the Go. 
vernment 10 their own hands, and have been 
acquainted with the Secret Springs and nf©ti- 
ons of Civil Afﬀairs. Every Age has look d 
upon a Female Government as a Rarity if 
proſperous as a Wonder; but if proſperous and 
long, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho ſhe 


liv* d not her happineſs. Of the happineſs of her 
cign I deſign to ſay i: mething, without runs 
% ning 


end full four and forty years, yet ſhe oat- | 
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ning ont into high Encominms. For Praiſe in- 
deed is the Tribute of Mex, but Happineſs 
the Gift of God. 

I take this to be the firſt ſtep to her happs- 
eſs, that from a Private condition {be was 
rats d to the Adminiſtration of the Regal Power, 
Foraſmuch as tis a ſtanding Rule in the Mo- 
rality and common Senſe of Mankind , that 
thoſe things are to be look d upon as our 
' greateſt happineſs, which come beyond our 
hope and expectation. But this 15 not what I 
mean. That which I aim at is this, that Princes 
who are bred up in Courts as the undoubted 
Heirs of a Crown are ſo far debauchd by a 
ſoft, indulgent and efteminate Education, that 
they frequently become leſs capable of manag» 


ing the State - Whereas thoſe have proved: 


the beſt and moſt excellent Princes, who have 
been under the Diſciphne of both Fortunes, 
We need not to go far for mſtances, Ferry 
the Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
1welfth in France, within our own memory; 
and almoſt at the ſame time, mounted the 
Throne, not only from a private, but alfo 
from an Adverſe and haraſs'd Fortune 5 and 
th&&one prov'd famous for his Prudence, the 


other for his Juſtice, This was the Caſe of 


Q. Elizabeth; whoſe Fortune was asinconſtant 
at the firſt, as at laſt, when ſhe came to the 
Crown, it prov d Conſtant and Even. For at 
her Birth ſhe wasdeclar dHeireſs tothe Throne, 
afterwards difinherited, and at laſt deſpiſsd: 
during her Brother's Reign (he enjoy d amy 

erene 


ſib 
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ſerene and favourable Fortune, but whilſt her 
Siſter ſway d the Scepter the Clouds and Storms 
return'd upon her again. Nor was ſhe advanc'd 
on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne. there- 
by to render her haughty after the Provocati- 
on of her Sufferings : Bur-being reſtor d to her 
Liberty, and rai» din her hopes, ſhe atlaſt qui- 
etly and happily mounted the Throne, with- 
out any Oppoſition or Competitor. oh 

Theſe things I have mention'd, to ſhew ho 

careful Divine Providence was of this beſt of 
Princes, by preparing her for a Crown by ſuch 
methods of Diſcipline. Not ought the misfor- 
tune of her Mother to Eclipſe the glory of her 
Birth: eſpecially ſince 'tis abundantly evident; 
that Henry the Eighth was engagd in a new 
love before he gave way to bis Anger againſt 
Q. Ann © nor is poſterity a ſtranger ta the na- 
ture of that King, which was ſo very prone 
to Love and Jealouſie, and proſecuted both 
even with the effuſion of Blood, To this we 
may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Accuſatr- 
on grounded on {light ConjeCtures, ahd oh.the 
improbable Teſtimany of a wicked Accu 
all which was mutter d privately at that WW y 
time ; and Q. Azz herfclt with an undand 
mind, and noble preſcnce, proteſted herTn- 
nocence at the time of her Death. For having 
(as ſhe thought) got a faithtul and generous 
Meſſenger, ſhe juſt before her execution dif: 
patcht him away with thi: Mefiage 10 the King 3 
That the Kine had very wel! obfery d., az:d would 
Rilf keep his promiſe cond to /er, that was now go- 
77 
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ing to be inveſted with new honors : ſince from 4 
Private Perſon he rais d her at firſt to the dignity 
of a Marchioneſs, and then advanc d her to be the 
Partner of his Bed and Throne: and now, when 
he could raiſe her no higher on Earth, deſign d to 
promote her an Innocent to the Crown of Martyr- 
dom. But the Meſſenger durſt not tell this to 
the King, who was devoted to another Love, 
tho Fame, the Aﬀerter of Truth, has tranſmit- 
ted it to Poſterity. 

Another part of the Happineſs of Q Eliza- 
beth ſeems to confiſt in the Period and Courſe 
of time wherein ſhe reign d : Not only that it 
was Long, but becauſe it was ſuch a Partof her 
Life, as was moſt fit for managing the Afﬀairs 
of State, and governing a Kingdom. For ſhe 
was five and twenty years old when ſhe began} 
her Reign (at which Age ſhe was out of heat 
Guardians Juriſdi&ion ) and fhe continu'd tof} 1 
Reign to the 7cth year of her Age. So that 
ſhe neither experienc d what it was to be a M;. 
zor, and under a Governors power ; nor did} ' 
ſhe labour under the Inconveniences of an ex- | 
treme and miſerable Old Age. An Age, which « 

[ 
I 


eWd to Private men brings too many trouble 
als with it ; but to Kings, beſide the ordinary 
ries of human Life, it comes attended 


with the Decay of their States, and is backs i 
with an 7zglorious Exit. For there has ſcarct} t 
been aKing, that has liv'd to an extreme and ft 
infirm old Age, but what loſt much of that n 


Power and Eſteem, which he formerly had 
Of this we have a notable Inſtance in Phlip the 


Second, 
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Second, King of Spain, a Prince very potent, 
and one very well ski]l d in the Art of Govern- 
ing : who in his latter days, Jabouring under 
the Impotency of old Age, deeply experienc d 
the truth of what we aflerted. He quitted all 
his Conqueſts in France, made a Peace with 
that Nation, and endeavour d to do the ſame 
with others, that ſo he might leave all things 
in quiet and compos'd to his Succeilors.On the 
other hand, O Elizabeth's Fortune was fo 
Conſtant and Vigorous, that no declcnijon of 
Afﬀairs follow d her lively, tho aechning Age. 
Nay more, for a ſtanding and molt certain 
monument of her happineſs, ſhe diced not be- 
fore a Victory in Ireland had put an end tothe 
Rebellion there, fo ſlug and ſo uniform 
was her Glory in allits Parts ! Belices, I think 
It very material to reflect, over what tort of 
People ſhe bore the ſway, tor had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palmyrenians, or any other 
ſoft and unmanly Nation of Aja, it had becn 
a leſs wonder, fince a Female in the Throne 
would be ſuitable enough.to an Ef/eminate 
People, but to have all things move and be 
directed by a Woman's Nod in Erzland,a Na- 
tion ſo fierce and warlike ; this I fay itly 
raiſes our higheſt admiration, | 
But tho the Gerire of her Subjects was 
ſirous of War, and ſo impatient of P: ace, yet 
this did not hinder her from waintaining it 
ſtrictly all her Reign, And this natural incli- 
nation of hers, ;join'd with ſucceſs, is what [ 
reckon redounds to her higheſt Commendati- 
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on. For this conduc'd.much to the Happineſs 
of her own Life, to the Honour ofher Sex,and 
tothe Peace and Quiet of her Conſcience. A- 
bout the tenth year of her Reign, an Inſur- 
re&ion was indeed attempted in the North, but 
it was ſoon huſh'd and ſuppteſs d. All the reſt 
of her time England enjoy d a ſecure and pro- 
found Peace. And I account it a moſt glori- 
ous Peace, upon theſe two accounts 3 which 
tho they make nothing to the Merit, yet con- 
tribute very much to the Glory of a Peace. 
The frſt is,that it appear'd the moreConſpicuous 
and Shining by the Calamities of its Neigh- 
bours, which were all in flame: round about it. 
Another is, that even in the Bleſſings of Peace 
there ſtill remain'd ſo much martial Glory, as 
by its famous Aftions not only retain'd, but 
likewiſe | increas d the honour of the Ez WT” Na- 
tion. ' For the ſupplies ſent into the Nether. 
lands, France and Scotland; the Voyages 
that were made to the 1:d:es, and round the 
whole World ; the Fleets tha: were ſent to 
infeſt Portugal and the Coaſts of Spair, and the 
Triſh Rebel; ſooften conquer'd and and cut off, 
were all ſufficient Teſtimonies, that Excland 
itted and loſt nothing of its Ancient 
the Field of War. 


as likewiſe an addition to her Glory and 
Deſerts, that by her timely ſupplies, the Neigh- 
bouring Princes were maintained in their 
Thrones ; and the ſupplant States, who by a 

conduct unbecoming Princes, were exposd to 
the eryeſy of their Miniſters, to the fury of 
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theRabble, and to all manner of Ravage and 
Slaughter, were at laſt reliev'd by her, and 
plac d in that poſture of Affairs, wherein they 
now are. Nor were her Connſels leſs benefi- 
cial than her Supplzes : witneſs her frequent ad- 
monitions to his Catholick Majeſty, to mode- 
rate the diſpleaſure he had conceiv d agaiuſt 
his Subjects in the Netherlands, and to reſtore 
them to that mildneſs of Government which 
they tormerly enjoy'd : and witneſs her earneſt 
importunitics with the Kings of Fraxce, putting 
then: often in mind, of the EdiZs wherein they 
had pronisd to preſerve the Peace, Jt mult 
indeed be acknowled'd that her advices prov'd 
ineffeftual. For the common intereſt of Eu- 
rope oppos'dithe #rſt, leſt the Ambition of Spazz, 
freed as it were from its confinement, (honld 
enlarge it ſelf (as affairs then ſtood) to the 
great prejudice of the Kingdoms and States 
of the Chriſtian World. And the latter was 
prevented by the Maſlacre of ſo many Inno- 
cent Perſons, who with their Wives and Chil- 
dren were butcher'd in their own kHabitations 
by the barbarous Rabble, who like ſo many 
Beaſtsof prey ſeem'd to be Animated, Armed, 
and ſent out by Pubhck Authority : So, that 
the Blood which was ſhed cry d alodd for 
Revenge, that the Kingdom, ſtain'd by fo no- 
torious a Villany, might be purg'd by mutual 
Slaughters and Bloodſhed. However ſhe per - 
form'd the Qffice of a Faithful, Prudent, and 
Generous Ally, 
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'Thereis ſtill another Reaſon, why weſhould 
admire the peaceful Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
namely, becauſe the Peace which ſhe enjoy d, 
was not owing to the inclination which the 
age ſhe livd in had to it, but wholly to her 
own Prudence and wiſe Condu&t. She ſtrug- 
gled with an Iybred Fation at home, upon the 
account of Religion ; and the ſtrength of the 
Kingdom, like the common Bulwark of all Ex- 
rope, ſeem d to oppole the growing Greatneſs 
of the Spaniard, and his Ambition 10 tormida- 
ble at that time; fo that upon theſe accounts, 
there was a ſufficient Caufe of War : bur by her 
Forces and Policy ſhe ſurmounted theſe difh- 
culties. This was demonſtrated by one of the 
moit memorable Events, that ever happened 
in the whole courſe of Afﬀeairs of our age. tor 
when the Spaniſh Armada rode upon our Seas, 
to the terror of all Eyrope, with fo much noiſe, 
and ſo much afurance of ſucceſs; it took not 


the leaſt Hſher-boat, nor burnt the leaſt Cot-. 


tage, nor ſomtich as touched upon our Coaſt : 
but being routed in an Fngagement, was dif 
pers d by a miſerable flight, and with trequent 
ſtoris3z and ſo left Erg Lend and her Sea Coaſts 
in an unmov d and andifinebed Peace. Nor 
was ſhe lefs fortunate in diſappointing the ſe» 
cret'Plots of her p,ivate Foes, than in Con- 
quering and Routing the Forces of an open 
Enemy : tor tho there were many Contpiracies 
laid againſt her Life, yet were they mvuit hap- 
pily diſcovered and defeated. Nor was ſhe 
upon that a account more feartul Or anx1Cns he 
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the ſafety of her Perſon ; her Guards were 
not increas d, nor did {he con/ine her ſelf in 
her Palace, without appearing abroad : But 
ſecure of her ſelf, and truſting to her Subjects, 
ſhe remembered her Deliverance, but forgor 
the Danger, and alter'd nothing of her uſual 
Management and Behaviour. 

It is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to 
conſider in what ſort of times ſhe flouriſh d. 
For ſome Ages are ſo Barbarous and Ignorant, 
that Men have been Governd with as much 
eaſe, as a Shepherd drives and manages his 
Sheep: But this Princeſs Iivd in a moſt 
Learned and Polite Age; wherein it requir'd 
great parts and a high degree of Vertue to be 
excellent. A Female Government 1s likewiſe very 
often eclips d by Marriage, and all the Praiſes 
and Condutt is beſtow d upon the Husband : 
whilſt thoſe who live unmarry d, have no ſha- 
rers or partners in their Glory. And in this 
was our Queen the more to be commended, 
in that her Throne ſtood upon no other Baſis, 
than what ſhe her ſelf had erefted. She had 
no Brother, no Cncle, nor any other of the 
Rozal Family, to partake of her Cares, or ſhare 
in ker Government. But even thoſe whom ſhe 
did advance to any places of Truſt, were fo 
manag d and kept in ſuch awe, that each of 
them was ſolicitous how to pleaſe her ; fo that 
ſhe was always Miſtreſs of her ſelf. She was 
indeed Child!eſs, and lett no 1ſſne of her own 
Body to ſucceed her : But this has been the 
caſe of the moſt fortunate Princes, of Alexar- 
der 
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der the Great, of Julins Ceſar, of Trajer, and 
ſeveral others : which has been varicuſly cen. 
ſur'd, and has always been a matter of Dif. 
pute, For ſome have look'd upon it as a Dj. 
minution of human Happineſs, as if men could 
not be compleatly happy, unleſs tkey were ſo 
both in their own perſons, and in the propa- 
gation of their Species : but others have e. 
ſteemd it as the greater Happineſs, becauſe 
then it ſeems to be compleat, when it is not 
any longer ſubjected to the various turns of 
Fortune : which 'tis impoſſible to ſecure, when 
a Poſterity 1s left behind. 

To all this we may add her Outward Embel. 
lifſhments ; ſhe was tall of fature, well ſhap'din 
her Body, and had in her Face the mixture 
of Sweetneſs and Majeſty 3 and always enjoy'd 
a very Sound Health. Beſide all this, ſhe waz 
ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never 
experienc'd the Changes of Fortune, nor the 
miſeries of old Age, and at laſt by an eaſy 
and gentle death ſhe obtaind that Eutha- 
xaſia, which Anguſtns Ceſar was us d lo paſlio- 
nately to deſire. This alſo is Recorded of 
Antoninns Pins, one of the beſt of Emperorg 
whoſe death ſeem'd to be nothing elſe but a 
quiet and ſweet ſlumber. Juſt fo in Q. Eliza- 
beth's Diſtemper, there was nothing that was 
deadly, or ominons, or unſuitable t6 humane |} 
nature. She was not deſirous of Life, or im- | 
patient under Sickneſs, nor diſturb'd with the | 
tortures of any Pain : No direful, no peſti- J | 
lsntial Symptom appear'd, but eyery thing 
Kt Ns ſeem d 
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feem'd rather to prognoſticate the decay of 
Nature, than either the corruption or diſpa- 
ragement of it For ſome few daysbefore her 
Death, being weakened by the drineſs of her 
Conſtitution, and the cares of the Govern- 
ment, having not ſo much as drank any Wine, 
or taken any moiſt diet, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 
Dead Palſy, but yet (which is not uſual in that 
Diſtemper ) ſhe retained her Speech, her Senſe, 
and her Motion, tho not ſo brisk and lively 
as before. Nor was ſhe long in this condition, 
ſo that jt did not ſeem to be the /aft AF of 
her Life, but rather the firſt ſtep to her Death. 
For tho 'tis eſteemed a miſery to live a long 
time in the loſs of the uſe of our faculties 3 
yet to be prepar'd for Death, by a gradual 
decay of our ſenſes, 1s certainly a very ſweet 
and pleaſant D:/olation. 

Another remarkable addition to her Hap- 
pineſs, 1s this, that ſhe was not only very hap- 
Py in her own Perſoz, but likewiſe in her 
Worthineſs of her Miniſters of State. For ſhe 
made choice of ſuch men, as this I/and per- 


-haps was never ſo happy in before But God 


that favours Kings, raiſes them up Miniſters 
and adorns their Minds. 

There remain two Poſthumons Felicities , 
which ſeem to attend the more Noble and Au- 
guſt Paſſages of her Life : The oze is that of 
her Sxcceſſor, the other, that of her Memory. 
For ſhe has got ſuch a Szcceſſor, who, tho by 
his Maſculine Vertue, and Off ſpring, and late 
Acceſſron to the Throne, he may excel and eclipſe 
Athe her 
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her Glory 3 yer 1s (o far a favourer of het 
Name and Eſteem, and isſo willing to tranſmit 
her actions to poſterity, that he has madelirtle 
alterations, either in the choice of Miniſters, 
or in the method of Governing. So that hard. 
ly any Father has been ſucceeded by his Sox, 
with leſs noiſe, diſturbance or alteration. Az 
for- her Memory, *tis ſo much in the mout 
and fo freſh in the minds of all men, that 
Death ſeems to have extinguiſhed Envy, and 
put her Fame in a clearer light, and now the 
Happineſs ot her Memory does as it were ſtrive 
to outvie that of her 7.ife. For tho through 
mens love to any Party, or upon the account 
of the diffcrence. of Relizion, any ta&ious re- 
port may be ſpread abroad,yet'tis ſuch as ſeeny 
to be fear{al of it ſelf, is not {incere, and can 
never laſt long. And *tis upoa thr: account 
eſpecially that I have made this colle&Fion df 
things, that relate to her happineſs, and 
are marks of the Divine favour : that ſo no 
foul-mouthed Libeller might dare to ſtain fo 
oreat bleſſings of God, by the venom of his 
ſcandalous Tongue. It any one ſhould noy 
ſay, as one did to Ceſar, que mirewur, habe 
mus; ſed que laudemns, expeFamus; we do ite 
deed ſee cauſe to Admire, but none to Praiſe : to 
this I anſwer. that I look upon Admiration as 
the ſuperlative degree of Praiſe. Nor could 
that Happineſs we have been deſcribing, beat- 
tained by any, but ſuch as are ſupported and 
highly indulged by the Divine favour ; and 
ſuch as jn ſome meaſure by. their Morals and 
| Vertu 
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Vertue are the Eſtabliſhers of their own For. 
tune, However I thought fit to ſubjoin ſome 
few hints with reſpect to thoſe Morals of the 
Queen, which ſeem to have been moſt expoſed 
to the laſh of malevolent T ongues. 

In Religion, Q. Elizabeth was Pious and Mo. 
derate, Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt E- 
nemy to Novelty. As tor her Pzety, tho the 
chief ſtrokes of it appeared in the Ations and 
Afﬀeairs of State 5 yet ſome (igns of it were to be. 
ſeen in the courſe of her Lite, and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. She was ſeldom abſent 
from Divine Service, either in' her publick or 
private Chappel. She employed much of her 
time in reading the Scriptures and the Writings 
of the Fathers, eſpecially of S. Auguſtir. She 
compos'd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, and for ſome extraordinary purpoſe. 
Whenever ſhe mentioned the name of God, 
evenin ordinary diſcourſe, ſhe generally ad- 
ded the title of Creator ; and ſhewed ſome ſort 
of humility and reverence in her looks and 
countenance ,- which I my ſelt haveotten ob- 
ſerved. As for that which ſome have re- 
ported, that fhe was ſo far trom thinking. of 


her Mortality, that ſhe cuuld not endure to 
be told of Old -ge or Del. ir 1; abſolutely 


falſe : ſince ſhe her {eli (44:4) years before 
her Death, would fre - with mach face- 
tiouſneſs call her (_ F0m1417.; and 
would often difc« | Cal, "iption, 
ſhe had a mina ({:. | 1 Tomb : 
She gave out, that &;. lover et Glory 
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and pompous Titles, but only defi ted her 
Memory might be recorded in a line or two, 


which ſhould very brie y _—_— her Name; 
her Virginity, the time of ker Reign, the Refor. 
mation of Religion, and her Preſervation of thi 
Peace. Tis true, in the flower of her Age be. 
fore ſhe was paſt Child-bearing, when ſhe was 
importun'd by ſome to declare her Succeſſor 
the did make anſwer, that ſhe rould by no mean; 
endure to have a Shroud held before her Eyes 
phile ſhe was Ifving. However, ſome few years 
before her Death, when ſhe was more thought- 
ful, and meditated /as tis probable) on het 
Mortality, as one of her boſom friends told 
her, that many and great Places and Offices 
of Truſt in the Commonwealth, would be tov 
long vacant ; ſhe roſe up, and with more than 
ordinary concern faid,that ſhe was ſure her place 
would not long be Vacant. 

As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps 
in this her CharadFer will ſeem deficient, be- 


cauſe of the ſeverity of thoſe [ aws, which were 


made againſt her Subjects of tte Ro#iiſh Reli- 
gion; but we will produce ſuch things, as are 
well known to us, and carefully taken notice 
of by us. This is certain, that ſhe was al- 
ways averſe from laying any conſtraint on 
mens Conſciences : but yet ſhe could not al- 
| Jow that the Government ſhould be endan- 
ger'd undet the pretehice of Conſciente and Re- 
ligion. Hence it was that ſhe thought wothing 
but a certain deſtruction would enſue. if ſhe 
ſhould at the firft grant aliberty and tolera- 
exon 
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tion of two Religions by publick Authority, 
toa fierce and headſtrong people, who would 
ſoon upon thewu private Agimoſities fall to- 
gether by the ears. Even 1n the beginning of 
her Reign, when all things looked with a ſuf- 
picious face, ſhe kept ſome of the Prelates, 
which were of a more turbulent and 
factious ſpirit, Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had 


. the Law on herſide: and to the reſt of both 


Orders, (he -uſed not any ſharp inquiſition, 
but by a generous Connivance kept them un- 
der her Protection. This was the poſture of 
affairs at. firſt. Nor. did ſhe ſwerve much 
from this her Clemency, tho provoked by the 
Bull of Excommunicetion, thyndered againſt 
her by Pizs the Fifth. This indeed might have 
raiſed her indignation, and have been the oc- 
caſion of new modelling the State, but ſtill 
ſhe retained her own generous Temper. For 
this Prudent and Courageous Woman was not 


much moved at the noiſe of ſuch Threatnings, 


being ſecure of the Fidelity and Aﬀection of 
ber Subjects, and not fearing any harm from 
the Romiſh Fafios, which was too weak to at- 
tempt any thing, unleſs ſeconded by a foreign 
Enemy. | 

But about the three ahd twentieth year of 


her Reign, the face ofAfﬀairs was quite chang d. 


Nor is this Period of time, feigned to ſerve 
a turn only, but mentioned in the Publick, Re- 
cords, and engraven as it were 1n l/eaues o 
Braſs. Nor were her Subjefts of the Ro-ifb 
Religion puniſhed with any ſeverity tefore that 
year 
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year, tho ſeveral Laws had formerly been en- 
ated againſt them. But at this time+it was 
by degrees diſcovered what vaſt and ambiti- 
ous deligns were laid by Spair, to conquer 
this Kingdom. A great part of this deſign was 
to raiſe a faQtion in the very heart of the Na- 
tion, which being no friends to the Govern. 
ment, and deſirous of alteration, ſhould. join 
with the Enemy upon his Invaſion. This was 
hoped would be. effected upon the difference 
there was in Religion - whereupon they re- 
ſolved to improve that breach, and Prieſts 
were ſent over from the young Seminaries, to 
raiſe and increaſe Mens Love for the Romih 
Religion, to teach and inforce the Validity of 
the Popes Bull, which abſolved the Queens 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and to excite 
and prepare the Minds of men for an Altera- 
tion 1n the Government. 

Much about that time, Ireland was openly 
invaded, and the Name and Government of 
Queen Elizabeth vilified by vatious and Scan- 
dalous Libels; and affairs were in ſuch a ſtrange 
ferment, that they prognoſticated a. greater 
Commotion. Nor indeed will 1 ſay, that eve- 
ry Prieſt knew of the deſign, or were, con, 
ſcious of what was to be done, but certainly 
they werethe wicked Inſtigators and Promo: 
ters of the Villany others were to commit, 
And this is certainly true, (as appears by ſeve- 
ral Conteffions) that almoſt all the Prieſts 
who were ſent into Erzgland from the year 
w#bovemention'd, to the thirtieth year of Queen 
Elizabeth's 
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Elzabeth's Reign (whercinthe Deſign of Spair 
and the Romariſts was to'be put in Execution, 
by that memorable preparation of a Fleet and 
Land-forces) I ſay tis certain, that. all, who 
were ſent over within that time, among other 
things had this likewiſe in their Orders, That 
they ſhould inſmuate, That Affairs conld not 
laſt long in the ſame poſture 5 that they would put 


on a new Face within ſome ſhort time, and that 


the 0" and the Catholick Princes would take 


care of the Engliſh State, provided the Engliſh 


were not their own hinderance. Nay, fome of 
the Prieſts were manifeſtly engagd in. the 
Plots and Contrivances which were laid for the 
Subverſion and Ruin of the Government : and 
which is ſtill more, the whole Train of this 
Deſign was diſcover'd by Letters wv hich were 


intercepted from all parts: whereih it was 


written, That the Vigilancy of the Queen and her 
Council over the Catholicks would be baffled : For 


ſhe only ſeem'd concerwd, that the Fa#ion ſhould 


not be headed by any Nobleyiaen or Perſon of Bua- 
lity; whereas the Deſign they laid was juch, as 
was carried on by Private Men of no Note who 
never met and conſpir'd together in nuzmbers, but 
order d and diſpos'd all things in the private way 
of Confeſſron. Theſe were the Artifices which 
were then usd, and were ſo cuſtomary and 
familiar to thoſe Men, as might be ſeen in a 
freſh and parallel caſe. . A 
In a time of ſo much danger,Queen Elizabeth 
was obliged by a kind of fatal neceſiity to e- 
nad tevere Laws, thereby to reſtrain oy of 
$5 
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er Subjefts, who being averſe toher Govern- 
ment, and grown paſt the hopes of being cur'd, 
began to grow rich by the private Lite they 
led, being exempted from the charge and 
burden of publick Offices The Original of 
this ſpreading Evil was charg'd upon the Sem. 
ary Priefts; who were bred up in foreign 
parts, and maintain'd by the Charity and Bene- 
volence of Forcign Princes the profeſt Ene- 
mies of the Realm: who had liv'd in places; 
where the beſt Titles they could beſtow on 
Qacen Elizabeth were thoſe of, Heretick, Ex- 
communicated, and Damnable Fury, who, tho 
they themſelves were not engag'd in treaſona- 
ble practices, yet were known to be the intf- 
mate Friends of ſuch as were guilty of thoſe 
Villames, and who, by their Artifices and poy- 
ſonous Methods had depraved the very Sacri* 
fice of the Maſs, which before was a ſweet 
and harmleſsthing z and had as it were infeted 
it with a new kind of Fermentand pernicious. 
Malignity. Whereupon the only Expedient 
to put a ſtop tothis growing Evil was thought 


to be the prohibiting theſe Men from coming f 


into the Land upon pain of Death 3 which 
was accordingly enacted in the ſeven and 
twentieth Year of her Reign. Nor did the 
Event itfelf, when ſo great aStorm broke out 
tipon, and threatned the Nation, in the leaſt 
take off from the Envy and Hatred of theſe 
Men, but rather increas'd it ; fo far had the 
diveſted themſelves of the Love they ow? 
their Country. Afteryards when our fear 
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of Spain (the true occaſion of this ſeverity) 
were over and vaniſht; yet the Memory, of 
the former times was ſo deeply fixt in the 
Mindg,and Senſes of moſt Men, and to have 
abrogated the Laws that were once made 
would have argued ſo much Tzconſtancy, or to 
have (lighted them would have been a fign of 
ſo much Irdifferency 3 that Queen Elizabeth 
as caſes then ſtood, did not think it ſafe for 
her iclf, that'things ſhould return to the ſame 
poſture they were in before the three and 
twentizth year of her Reign. To this may be 
ad led the 1rdyſtry of ſome to increaſe the Re- 
vennes of ti: Exche ;uer, and the Care of thoſe 
Miz:jters of juſtice, who are ugd to mind no 
other Safety of their Country than what is 
containd in the Laws - both which requi:'d 
and call'd loudly for the Laws to be pur in 
Execution, However, ſhe (to the Glory of 
her good Nature be it ſpoken) did tv far 
blunt the edge of the Laws, that but very few 
Prieſts ſuffer'd Death upon thataccount. Nor 
do we ſpeak this by way of defence, for theſe 


matters ſtand inneed of none : ſince the whole 


Safety of the Nation depended upon this Con- 
duct, and the Method and Meaſure of all this 
Severity was far from being bloody, and is a 
thing that no Chriſtian need to be aſham'd of; 
for it proceeded more from the Arrogance an« 
Wicked Practices of others, than from any 
neceſlity the Nation lay under, and it ſtands 
for a Monument of Dilgrace to the Rowa-iſt.. 
But not to forget what we firſt aſſerted, we 
| T3 think 
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think we have abundantly demonſtrated, that 
ſhe was moderate in points of Religion, and that 
the Alteration which did happen, was not 
owingto her Nature, but to the Iniquity of the 
times. | 

Ot her Conſtancy in Religion and the Worſhip 
thereof, the greateſt proof is, That with an 
pndaunted Mind and little Aftſtance ſhe ex- 
tirpated and abrogated the Romiſh Religion, 
as being diſagreeable to the Word of God, the 
Primitive Purity, and her own Conſcience : not- 
withſtanding mn her Siſter's Reign 1t was ella- 
bliſhed by Pablick' Authority and a great deal 
of Care, and had taken deep root, and was 
ſtrengthned with the Conſent and Approba- 
tion of all that were'1n Authority and | Places 
of Truſt. Nor did fhe 4o this haſtily or in a 
heat, but cautiouſly and by degrees. The 
truth of which-appears.- not only in her whole 
Condut of Afﬀairs, but alſo in that Anſwer 
which ſhe once made to a Corrtier upon the 
like occaſion. For in the beginning of her 
Retgn, when according tothe Cuſtom the Pri- 
foxers were to be releas'd, to grace and honor 
'her firſt Accefiion to the Throne 3 as ſhe was 
going to Chappe] ſhe vas accoſted by a certain 
hs who took more than ordinary free- 

om, bcing of a pleaſant and facetious Na- 
ture. He, cither prompted to it by his own 
private Inclination, or iet on by a Wiſer Head, 
deliver'd a Petition into her hand, and-wa 
tall Concourſe of People with'a loud: Voice 
expreſied hinziclt thus, Trat there were flil fogr 

| or 
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or ve kept Priſoners, and that for a0 Treaſon af 
ul That he came to petition: for their fx 
4s well as for the reſt: That they were the Fokr 
Evangeliſts, and the Apoſile S. Paul, who. had 


been long confin'd in an unknown Yorgne, as it 


. were in 4 Priſon, and were not ſuſſer'd.to appear 


abroad in the World, The Queen gave himthis 
very cautious Reply, That it was beſt to conſult 
theme firſt, whether they were willing to have their 
Freedom yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every 
thing within her own Power, by giving ſuch a 
doubtful Anſwer to ſo ſurprizing a Demand. 
Nor did ſhe carry on things fearfully, and by 
fits and ſtarts, but gravely, orderly, and ma- 
turely : A Conference firſt had between the 
Parties, and a Parliament firſt call'd; and at 
laſt, within the compaſs of a year, ſhe ſo far 
order'd and eſtabliſh'd all things which con- 
cern'd Religion, that ſhe did not ſuffer the 
leaſt Tittle of them to be alter'd, during all 
her Reign. And it was always her Publick 
Admonition in almoſt every Seffion of Parlka- 
ment, that no Innovation ſhould be made -in 
the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church. 
Thusfar of her Religion. 

Now if any of the graver Sort ſhould obje& 
theſe Levities : © That ſhe was contented and 
'« defirous to be Admir'd, to beCourted, and 
* upon the Account of Love to be Prais'd and 
«*Extolld; and that ſhe continu'd theſe Levi- 
« ties even to an Age wherein they were un- 


-* becoming her. Yet if you take even theſe 


in a milderſenſe, they are not without their 
due 
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due Admiration, fince they are fach things, as 
often are tobe faund in the fubrlow Narrations 
of Poets and others. Thus 'tis recorded of a 
tertain Queen in the Fortunate Iflands, who in 
her Court and Government entertain'd that 
ſoft thing call'd Love, and yet forbad Txt to 
enter there. But if a harſher conſtruition 
ſhould be put upon them, yet they are to be 
admir'd, and that very highly too, fince tneſe 
Softreſſes caſt but little blemiſh on her Fame, 
and none at all upon her Grandexr; 4id no 
Injury to her Government, and hinder'd not 
the Publick Adminiſtration of 'Afﬀairs, For 
theſe ſort of things are uſually joyn'd to the 
moſt Noted Fortune. Bat, to conclude this 
Effay 3 ſhe was certainly a good, moral Princeſs, 
and as ſuch ſhe defir'd to appear : She was a 
hater of Vice, and ſtudy'd to grow famous by 
bonorable Methods. And truly atthe naming of 
her Maerrers, ſomething comes into my mind, 
which I will here declare. When ſhe had or- 
der'd an Expreſs to be written to her'Embaſla- 
dor, concerning certain Inſtructions, which 
hewas privately to impart to the Queen Mo- 
ther of France at Valojs, and her Secretary had 
incerted a certain Clauſe, that the Embaſſador 
to ingratiate himſelf the better ſhould ſay, 
That they were two Female Princes, of whom, in 
the Management of Affairs, and in the Art and 
Skill of Governing, as great things were expe@ed 
as from the beſt of Men ;, ſhe could not endure 
the Compariſon, but order'd it to be ſtruck 
out, and ſaid, that foe us'd quite diferent _m 
an 
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aud Methods in: the 'dminiſiration of the Go- 


vernment. And ſhe was cxtreamly pleas'd, when 
any one by chance drept out ſuch an Expreſ- 
fion as this. That ſhe would have liv'd and ex- 
cell 4 3n the Eye of the VVorld, tho fhe had ſpent 
her days i» a private and mean Station : So deſi- 
rous wes ſie that nothing of her Virtue and 
Praiſe ſhould be owing to the Grandenr of her 
Fortune, But if I ſhould enter upon her Praiſes, 
either Moral or Political, or ſhould touch only 
upon her Virtues, which would be a Dilparage. 
ment to ſo great a Princeſs; or ſhould I en- 
deavour to ſet them in their clear and proper 
light, I muſt run out into the Hiſtory of her 
Life, - which requires more leiſure, and alarger 
Genius, than I can pretend to. For I have 
here given you her CharaFer in ſhort. Burt 1t 
muſt after all be ſaid, That only 17»e will be- 
ſtow a true Encomium on this Excellent Wo- 
man : ſince no Age ſince the Creation, could 
ever ſhew her Equal in her own Sex, that was 
ſo fit to manage the Aliairs of a State. 
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